











REMEMEER— 


Turkish tobacco is 


the world’s most 





famous tobacco for 


cigarettes. 


Judge for 
Yourself— 


Compare 


“Murad” with 
any 25 Cent 
Cigarette. 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Eqyplian Cigarettes inthe World 
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| New England’s 
Gouna efever 


Jay Clark, Jr, alaw- | | Se THE GUN OF 
yer of Worcester, SS . Naat QUALITY 


Mass., won the 
Amateur Cham- 
pionship of all 
New England 


with an 








G, You usual- 
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about what you 

pay for. 


He won these tro- 


hi d h @ It is not often we 
phies and many oth- get something for nothing. 


ers with his Ithaca, it cus aee ladies Se 


which he says “is quality you can find it in 
the best gun made.” the Lefever——if your main 
consideration is cheapness of 
Catalogue FREE— price—look for some other 
double guns $24.00 gun. 
up; single trap guns @. The Lefever won the 
$85.00 up. World’s Championship at 
Olympic Games in London. 


/ Ithaca Cun Co. @, Write for Catalogue— 
/ double guns $25 up. 
: Box 10 


ITHACA, N.Y. 











LFFEVER ARMS CO., Inc. 
No. 110 LAKE STREET, ITHACA,N. Y. 











SLEEP ONAIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


EQUIPPED WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET you 
CAN SLEEP ON A PILE OF ROCKS AND BE COMFORTABLE 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 


Recommended by the Forest 
Service, Campers, Physicians’ 
Invalids, Tuberculosis Patients 
and Sportsmen everywhere, A 
warm, comfortable, dry bed. 

, Wind, rain, cold and moisture 
* proof. Packs 6x25. We make 
3 air goods for home, camp, yacht, 
e2, canoe, etc. 








Write for Catalogue C. 


Successors to the 


s hee P: ~ Metropolitan Air Goods Co. 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., ATHOL, MASS. 
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Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 
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NEW EDITION yusr OUT. --- ILLUSTRATED 


in the art of training, handling and the correcting of faults of the 
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A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide 


ird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written especially for the 
Bevice, but — valuable to the experienced handler. By following the fostractions 


lainly given, every shooter possessed of a little 


If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, 
ou will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
Dogs of any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, 


devoid of long-spun Beorien. ased on } pene experience throughout, A ‘ange volume of pastime reading not intended nor promised, 
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YOU WILL FIND 


HABERLEIN’S FORCE COLLAR 


Indispensable in Training Your Hunting Dog. 


This collar embodies all the essential ad- 


vantages of a spike-collar and choke-collar 
combined without the objectionable features. 
Never mutilates a dog, nor will it slip over 
the head at a critical juncture. Cannot turn 
and must remain in position. Is not cruel, 
’ but eminently effective in subduing the most 
U savage brute and forcing it into submission. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver, Colo. 








IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 


Remember 


JENT'S CONDITION PILLS 


A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP - 


Newburgh, N.Y. —THE DENT CO.-Toronto, Can. 
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DOG DISEASES 


Mailed Free and how to feed. 


dress by the | H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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NEW EDITION! 


ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. PALMER, A. B. 





FIFTH 
and 
Revised 
Edition 





When four editions of any book are completely sold out and 
it is necessary to issue a fifth, it is hardly necessary to ex- 
ploit the value of that book. Mr. Palmerhas just published 
the Fifth Edition of this book. It has been revised and 
some splendid new illustrations added. Much valuable in- 
formation is given regarding training and hunting Aire- 
dales on big game, the care and raising of puppies success- 
fully, necessary attention to ear placement, diseases and 
proper treatment, the best vermifuge to use, list of world’s 
champion Airedales and sires, new and interesting “‘Aire- 
dale Anecdotes”, in fact, it is A Book of General Infor- 
mation to Dog Lovers and Ow Owners, Breeders and Fanciers. 

Illustrated from selected photographs. 


Price, postpaid, cloth aoiine. $1.60 
heavy paper, 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CoO., Danven, Coto. | 
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=e CARTRIDGES 


and the 


RIFLE 


WHICH HANDLES THEM 


f 

| Massie Velocity, with 250-grain bullet, 2,975 f. s. 
This cartridge is heavy enough for the biggest African 

| tes Preferred by some for Alaskan hunting. 


Energy at Muzzle 3,440 ft. Ibs. 


30 RraWerere icon “ 100 yds......3,010 “ 
a ‘ = mee 
N.A.CO. o « 2,287 “ 
More Powerful than anything made in America except the .35 


Newton shown above. 
Muzzle Velocity with our 172-grain bullet 3000 f. s. 


ie xe = —_ jacketed bullets also 


furnished. 


i .256 NEWTON -_ 123, and 100 grain 


The "All’Round' Rifle Cartridge. With 140-grain bullet, big enough 
for any game in the U. S. With lighter bullets furnished, suitable 
for small game. Ballistics with 140-grain bullet, 3000 f. s. 


Energy at Muzzle_. 2,800 ft. Ibs. 
100 yds. nae _—_ 
ee ° |... ... 2,198 Deliveries 
300 “ -1,932 “ of rifles are now 
500 -1,484 , being made. 


Newton Rifle 


; . For the man who wants “the limit” in a 
as here shown 2 small caliber rifle. This cartridge has 


$40. 00 be more energy at 300 yards than has any 
o™. other .22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 











Peep sight, ge . { .22 NEWTON 


extra, $3.00 Ne ener 


3103 f. s. Ianeia 90-grain bullet 
Energy at Buaate _.1921 ft. Ibs. 
* 100 yds. 1660 “ 


Send stamp for .30 U.S. GOV F O06 


148- 1 
& —_ hende baod a N.A.CO. 
Bn 
ig 5 2700 f. s. Muzzle Velocity, 172-grain bullet 


The Rifle and Ammunition With A Punch 
Where the Game Is. 


More powerful at game-shooting ranges than anything else of 
corresponding calibers made in the world. 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Science of Trapping—Explains habits of fur animals, 
illustrates their tracks, etc., 245 pages, 24 chap- 
ters, 40 illustrations, cloth. Oc 

Fur Farming—Tells all about raising fur bearing ani- 
mals, 278 pages, 16 chapters, 49 illus., cloth..60¢ 

Hunting Dogs—A practical book on night as well as 
day hunting dogs, 253 pages, 26 chapters, 45 il- 
lustrations, ¢clth 60c 

Ferret Facts and Fancies—Tells how to breed, raise, 
handle and sell; also fur value, 214 pages, 21 
chapters, 45 illustrations, cloth 60 

Fox Trapping—Tells how to trap, poison and shoot 
foxy foxes. 200 pp., 22 chap., 50 illus,, cloth..60¢ 

Mink Trapping—Best book on mink trapping pub- 
lished, 200 pages, 20 chapters, 50 illus., cloth..60¢6 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping—Sly animals, but methods 
given in this book “‘get’em’’; 252 pages, 21 chap- «+ 
ters, 44 illustrations, cloth 60c 

Steel Traps—Describes the various makes and tells 
he w to set; 333 pp., 32 chap., 130illus., cloth..60c6 

Deadialls and Snares—Is the leading book on home- 
made traps; 232 pages, 28 chapters, 84 drawings 
and illustrations, cloth 60 

Camp and Trail Metheds—Contains valuable informa- 
tion for campers and outers; 274 pages, 19 chap- 
ters, 68 illustrations, 60c 

Science of Fishing—Is for those who have caught 
them as well as those who never have; 258 pages 
22 chapters, 100 illustrations, cloth..........606 

Canadian Wilds—Tells about Hudson Bay Co., North- 
ern Indians, etc. ; 277 pages, 37 chap., cloth..606 

Land Cruising and Prospecting — For homesteaders, 
prospectors, trappers, guides, etc. ; 200 pages, 20 
chapters, 40 illustrations, cloth..............63 

A Trip on the Great Lakes — Describes a canoe trip, 
supplies taken, and tells of fish, fur, game, etc. ; 
212 pages, 20 chapters, 39 illustrations, cloth..60¢ 

Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants— Explains how to 
grow. and there is big money in it too; 367 
pages. 35 chapters, 95 illustrations, cloth..$1.00 

Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper— Doings of a noted 
hunter and trapper in the Allegheny Mountains. 
318 pages, 36 chapters. 21 illus., cloth.__... $1.0 

3001 Questions and Answers — or the Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Encyclopedia of Useful Information; 
395 pages, cloth $1.00 

The Cabin Boat Primer — Tells about making, naviga- 
tion and use of house boats; 267 pages, 32 chap- 

- ters, 42 illustrations, cloth $1.00 
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These books have been written by those who from 
long experience know the Forest, Field and Stream, 
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De Luxe 
Silk Wound 


FLY ROD 


No picture and no description can do 
justice to this new development in rod 
making. It is an evolution which is 
revolutionizing popular conceptions in 
regard to high priced rods. ‘The princi- 
ple upon which we have developed this new rod is to 
make the highest quality special “‘BRISTOL”’ Steel 
Fishing Rod; put it through the most extreme tests and 
prove its strength, durability and flawless resiliency. ‘Ihen 
by our own process we silk wind the entire rod. The joints, 
which are a new special development for this rod, are re-inforced 
with other silk windings. The guides are also wound on with silk 
as shown in the two pictures at theleft. Overthis is a water proof 
finish. On top of the water proof finish is the very best finish similar 
to that used on the highest grade split bamboo rod. These silk windings 
and re-inforcements add fully 40% to the strength of the original steel rod 
and in addition they slow down the steel action until in distance, accuracy 
and delicate response it feels and acts exactly like the finest quality bamboo rod. This 
De Luxe Rod is practically unbreakable; cannot warp or lose its balance, hang or shape. 
The fly rod is 8% ft. long, nickel mountings, snake guides (upper left hand picture) 
except first guide and tip which are full jeweled agates. Cork handle with patented locking reel 
band. The bait casting rod comes in two models, 5 ft. and 5% ft. long, nickel mountings, short 
cork handle, with patented locking reel band. Improved casting guides with agate full jeweled. ' 
Extra tip joint with agate. Every rod comes in washable De Luxe glove leather silk f 
lined case. Price $25.00, complete, each. 


Meek Full Jeweled Reel No. 


Among tournament fly casting experts, or with the world’s best known 
outdoor sportsmen, it is unnecessary to extol or even describe Meek 
Reels, especially this No. 2 exquisite piece of mechanism. No master- 
piece watch could be more accurately made nor more elegantly 
finished or worked with such scientific precision. This is in- 
deed the angler’s dream of fine tackle. Price $32.00. 


87 other “BRISTOL” Models and 22 other Meek and Blue 
Grass Models which are shown in the “BRISTOL” and 
Meek Catalogues which will be 


MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


“‘BRISTOL” Rods and Meek Reelsare for sale by many thousands 

of sporting goods dealers throughout the world, but where not 

obtainable, can be purchased by mail, at catalogue prices, from 
the manufacturer. 

Our 1917 “BRISTOL” Art Calendar is ready. Beautiful full 
color reproduction of a Philip R. Goodwin Painting. The 
best one yet. Beautiful acquisition for your den. Sent only 

on receipt of 15 cents. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 
Also Manufacturers of Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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IN THE WYOMING MOOSE FIELDS 
R. W. EVERETT 


After looking forward eagerly for 
months and counting the hours of the 
last week, September 30th found us 
again at Victor, Idaho, where the smil- 
ing face of Pete Nelson met us at the 
station. By us, I mean myself and my 
cousin, J. H. Wade, Jr., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. We repaired hurriedly to the 
hotel, stuffed what we actually needed 
into our war-sacks for the month’s trip, 
and at 2:30 p. m. we were ready for 
our trip over Teton Pass to Wilson, 
Wyo., where we intended to pass the 
night. 

The trip over the pass is beautiful, 
but rather tedious, owing to the rough 
roads. We varied the monotony by 
walking up the steep places and ques- 
tioning Pete in regard to the various 
kinds of shrubbery and trees that we 
encountered. At 6:30 we arrived at 
Wilson; it was almost dark, and the 
last three miles had been rather diffi- 
cult traveling. At the hotel, altho we 
did not enjoy the comforts of home, we 
slept sound and woke up greatly re- 
freshed. 

On October 1st it was raining hard, 
and, most fortunately for us, we found 
that the local store keeper had two 
slickers on hand; otherwise, a drive of 
six solid hours in a cold sleet would 
have been unbearable. Over everything 


hung a misty pall, and the beautiful 
Tetons that I was so anxious for my 
cousin to see, were completely hidden 
from view. At about 2 o’clock, almost 
frozen stiff and with chattering teeth, 
the most welcome sight of the Moose- 
Horn Ranch at Grovont loomed up 
ahead of us. Here a roaring fire soon 
cheered our drooping spirits, and after 
a hearty lunch of teal duck, moose and 
grouse, all our hardships were forgot 
ten. After lunch we had a consulta- 
tion with our guides, Roy McDougall 
and Aktor Nelson, and decided to post- 
pone leaving the ranch until the storm 
passed over. 

On October 2nd it was still blowing 
and storming and all passed a_ very 
quiet day indoors, some reading while 
others played sluff and cribbage. Ev- 
erybody is hoping for a start tomor- 
row. 

October 3rd was still a wet, cloudy 
day, and instead of packing out, we 
got our fishing tackle together and 
started for the Snake River, Wade, 
Roy, Aktor Nelson, Charlie, the cook, 
and I. The latter two took their guns 
for ducks which are very numerous in 
the marshes along the river. The 
clouds would lift occasionally, giving 
us glorious views of the rugged Tetons 


elothed in their white mantles of snow. 
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It was a crisp fall morning, and every- 
body’s spirits were raised to the high- 
est point of anticipation, especially so 
on account of our confinement of the 
previous day. Coming to a big pool 
with a long curling eddy, we dis- 
mounted from our horses and hurried- 
ly put our rods together, which seems 
to take an age when one is in eager ex- 
pectaney of a strike from a large trout. 
Our expectations were quickly realized, 
as we pulled out three beauties inside 
of ten minutes. We spent the morn- 
ing along the river, eating our ham 
sandwiches at,noon in the thick wil- 
lows, and at sundown our little party 
turned happily toward the ranch, load- 
ed with a fine mess of fish and ducks. 
How all hands pitched into the tasty 
dinner prepared by Mrs. Nelson can 
well be imagined. 

October 4th saw us all up at day- 
light. After breakfast the packing be- 
gan. There were sixteen pack horses 
besides the saddlers. During the first 


seven miles of the journey we passed 
some fine hay ranches, but after cross- 
ing Buffalo Creek we struck the heavy 


pine timber with open parks. The odor 
of the balsams and sage filled our nos- 
trils as we filed along Pacifie Creek 
to the music of the clanking packs. 
At noon we stopped in a grassy glade 
to eat our lunch and give the horses a 
needed rest. Here a cow elk grazing 
along a quakenasp hillside held our 
attention. From this point on we saw 
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band after band of elk with some very 
good heads among them. They seemed 
to realize that they were on the game 
reserve and hardly noticed us. The 
continual bugling of the bulls sound- 
ed weirdly on all sides as we stopped 
for our evening camp in a big meadow, 
and a band of cows fed leisurely not 
a half mile away. Wade and I tried 
the fishing in Pacifie Creek, but with- 
out success. Threatened storms luck- 
ily held off, for which all were very 
thankful. 

October 5th was a glorious morning. 
A bright sun shining on the frosted 
grass and willows caused a million lit- 
tle sparkling radiances. Everyone was 
either singing or whistling as he hur- 
ried about his work. Breakfast over, 
we packed up and started on again 
for our destination on the head of the 
Yellowstone River. Traveling up Pa- 
cific Creek thru the heavy balsams and 
pines, with the creek itself roaring over 
rough boulders in the cafion below 
at our right, was a grand sight. We 
crossed and recrossed Pacifie Creek in 
the canon until he struck Enos Creek, 
up which we now wended our way. On 
our journey up we saw several hun- 
dred elk at a salt-lick in an open park, 
some fair heads among them. Drop- 
ping over the ridge, Enos Lake, a lit- 
tle sapphire with a black setting of 
rolling hills, spread out before us. The 
lake occupies about 800 acres and is 
said to abound in fish. 











BEAUTIFUL ENOS LAKE. 








EATING LUNCH ON THE 


On a sunny hillside we had our 
lunch, watching the antics of a calf elk 
that appeared to be lost, his mother 
most probably having moved off as he 
slept. Once more thru some very 
heavy fallen timber and over the di- 
vide we struck Pacific Creek, up which 
we again traveled for about ten miles 
to the top of the divide. This divide 
is called Two-Ocean Pass, the waters 
of a tiny stream in this mountain 


meadow dividing, part running into 
the Pacific Ocean and part into the’ 
Atlantic, there being one point where 
a small fish could go from one ocean 


into the other. Going down Atlantic 
Creek from this point for a distance 
of two miles and finding a spot devoid 
of snow, we decided to camp for the 
night. After a hearty supper of elk 
meat, prepared by Charlie the cook, 
all gathered around the warm fire, 
solid comfort that none can appreciate 
like the tired hunter. 

At this point I would like to men- 
tion something that from observation 
I would consider would have a seri- 
ous effect on the southern herd of elk, 
which is the largest in Wyoming. A 
few men of Cody and that surrounding 
country, mostly guides who make a liv- 
ing by taking out hunting parties in 
the fall, are trying their best to have 
the game reserve law repealed and 
throw open this beautiful summer and 
fall play and breeding ground of the 
elk for the purpose of hunting them. 
And again, in the opinion of people 
who know, this will have a tendency 
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to divide the herd, causing a large 
number to drift east into Idaho, where 
their slaughter would be completed. I 
hope the far-seeing people of Wyoming 
and those few who take the preserva- 
tion of the elk to heart will fight this 
proposition to the end. 

October 6th saw us off to an early 
start down Atlantic Creek, and moose 
tracks along the trail made us keep 
our eyes open to catch our first glimpse 
of the monarch of the antlered tribe. 
Suddenly Roy McDougall turned quick- 
ly in his saddle and pointed to a dark 
form in the heavy balsams at our right. 
It was a handsome young bull moose, 
about a 2-year-old with a nice head. 

About four miles farther on we got 
our first view of the large meadows 
of the Yellowstone. They were over a 
mile wide and five miles long. sur- 
rounded by heavy timber. These mead- 
OWs are very swampy and an abund- 
ance of willows and mountain laurel 
abound, making an ideal feeding 
ground for moose. Going up the Yel- 
lowstone River we saw eight more 
moose, among them one fine bull, but 
these were on the game reserve. We 
were greatly enthused at seeing so 
many, which made us feel more certain 
of a good specimen. The going was 
rough for the next four miles, the bal- 
sam and spruce timber being so thick 
that we had to trim out the trail in 
places, but at last we struck an ideal 
place for a permanent camp and every- 
body busily started to get things in 


shape for an extended stay. 
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CROSSING NORTH SPREAD CREEK AND HEADING FOR MT. LEIDY. 


ROY McDOUGALL, AKTOR 


NELSON AND THE AUTHOR. 


It had been raining nearly all night, 
and en October 7th a misty, wet morn- 
ing greeted our vision as we emerged 
from the tent. The low-lying clouds 
eovered the rocky tops of the moun- 
tains that surrounded the little park 


in which we were camped, giving all 
a gloomy appearance. 

Breakfast over, Roy, the guide, Al- 
mar Nelson, the deputy game warden, 


and I started down the Yellowstone 
River for the big meadows below in 
quest of moose. The balsams and 
spruce seemed to take a delight in giv- 
ing us a shower bath as we passed 
beneath their water-laden boughs. 
Everything had that fresh aroma that 
one knows so well in the wet woods. 
Not a fresh track or animal of any de- 
seription greeted our gaze as we passed 
thru one grassy park after another, 
and even on the big meadows we could 
not see any signs of animal life. It 
was too mean a morning for a living 
thing to be stirring. 

Going on down for about five miles, 
Roy and I encountered a bunch of 
horses, and, following the tracks, we 
finally came to a camp. The people 
were a party from New York consist- 
ing of a lady, her two little girls and 
their governess, and they kindly asked 
us to lunch, which was much appreci- 


ated. After spending a couple of hours 
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there, we started back for our camp. 

Two miles up the trail our attention 
was attracted by what looked like a 
bunch of stakes out in the tall grass 
of the meadow. On examining them 
with the glasses these stakes proved to 
be the heads of a small band of elk 
resting. ‘Tying our horses, we started 
to wade thru a swamp nearly knee 
deep. It was very hard work, as we 
encountered numerous deep runs of 
water and had to double on our tracks 
time after time, but with the wind in 
our favor we finally got to within 150 
yards of them. There proved to be 
only one kead in the band, a six-point 
of about 41-inch spread, which we 
passed up as too small. 

On reaching our horses again I hap- 
pened to look off toward the timber on 
the other side of the Yellowstone and 
saw a black object moving slowly 
along the edge of the wood; another 
suddenly appeared, following the first. 
Our glasses were immediately focused 
on the objects, which turned out to be 
a large bull moose and a cow. Eager- 
ly we watched the pair of these big 
animals, hoping they would eventually 
cross to our side of the river, the river 
being the boundary line of the reserve 
at this point. The moose were going 
south; the wind was blowing from the 
north. Slowly they changed their 




















THE AUTHOR AND HIS BIG MOOSE ON THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER 


course toward the middle of the mead- 
ows, coming around with their heads 
to the north against the wind in our 
direction, and, much to our delight, 
they at last crossed the river to our 
side. All this time we had been quiet- 
ly holding our horses with their backs 
toward the moose, making the least 
possible object to be seen, and when 
the moose were momentarily hidden 
from our view by a clump of willows 
we quickly led our horses up the hill 
and tied them in a bunch of spruce 
trees. 

Now the nerve-racking experience 
started. All hunters realize the excite- 
ment of stalking game. We carefully 
noted the course the animals were pur- 
suing, the wind and also the different 
runs of water, and then started off 
again to cross the swamp, trying as 
we went to keep clumps of willows be- 
tween us and the moose. For fifteen 
minutes we kept up these tactics, grad- 
ually getting closer to them as they 
browsed along. At last, in an open 
clearing among the willows, the big 
bull appeared in all his majestic splen- 
dor. Roy, who had the glasses, care- 
fully examined his head, and after 
what appeared an age to me, quivering 
with excitement, told me to shoot. As 
I shot he jumped behind some willows 
and at first I thought I had missed, 
but, running to one side, I saw his mas- 


sive form rocking from side to side and 
then fall with a crash. With a yell of 
exultation we rushed forward and 
found a grand individual. His mane 


was grizzled with age, at least 8 inches 
in length, and his horns had a spread 
The pans curved inward 


of 48 inches. 
with extremely long brow points, char- 
acteristic of the Wyoming moose. Tak- 
ing it all in all, I was very fortunate, 
as I had shot him over 350 measured 
steps. But the .35 Remington automat- 
ic did the business in one shot thru the 
lungs. 

An interesting feature about the 
Wyoming moose is that the majority 
of them have very long brow. points, 
a good deal like the lifters of an elk. 
The head I got would have had a 
spread of at least 60 inches but for the 
fact that the pans had an odd twist 
inward, as tho something had bent 
them. I have traveled thru Wyoming 
a good deal in my. four trips there and 
can say without any doubt that there 
are more moose along Jackson Lake, 
under the Teton Mountains, than in 
any other part of the state, as many 
as forty-two being seen in one herd in 
the winter. 

After breakfast on October 8th we 
started with three pack horses to bring 
in the meat and the head of the big 
bull. In one of the timbered parks 


we came up with Wade and his guide, 
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Aktor Nelson, who were watching 
moose thru their field glasses. Far- 
ther along we could see four moose on 
the other side of the meadows. It was 
hard work getting the pack horses 
across the swamp to the carcass, but 
this was accomplished after several 
trials. Picture taking came next, and 
after about one dozen had been taken 
we started to skin out the neck and 
hind quarters. An interesting incident 
occurred while we were doing this. An 
inquisitive young bull moose popped 
out of the willows not 60 yards away, 
and, with his hair standing on end like 
a frightened cat, watched us for five 
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minutes before he backed away. This 
bull that I killed had pans measuring 
27 inches inside the points, the brow 
points being 2334 inches in length. It 
was very tiresome work to lift the hind 
quarter of this huge animal onto the 
horse’s back and a long, tedious pull 
to camp. Wade and his guide had just 
arrived as we got back, and reported 
no luck. 

On October 9th it was snowing hard 
again. Everything was white and we 
decided to spend the morning in camp 
cleaning the scalp and head. A moose 
head, especially around the nose, is 
very hard to skin out. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


After lunch Wade, Aktor and his 
deputy started down the Yellowstone 
for moose, while Roy and I took our 
fishing rods and started for the Yel- 
lowstone River. No one ever looked 
at a more beautiful stream for trout 
fishing than the Yellowstone, and it 
was full of fry, indicating lots of big 
fish in the summer, but there are none 
in the late fall, the fish going down 
into deeper water. Consequently, with 
no luck, I put my rod together and 
looked over the meadows to see if I 
could catch sight of any moose. We 
saw several about a mile away and one 
flashing pair of pans, which meant a 
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big bull. While we were watching 
them a young bull arose leisurely from 
the willows about 300 yards from us. 
The weird looking young fellow start- 
ed down the river toward the other 
band, but when he got near them his 
dreams of company were quickly dis- 
pelled by his being rudely chased away 
by the older bull. 

As we were watching the moose two 
bank beaver swam up the river, mak- 
ing a peculiar grunting noise as they 
came. Finally, encountering a landing 
spot that suited them, they crawled 
awkwardly up the bank and we 
could hear their teeth gnawing 
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as they busily cut the willows. 

During the last one and one-half 
hours we had hoped to hear the report 
of Wade’s rifle at the moose below us, 
but as it was ge.ting dark we finally 
turned toward camp. After stalking 
the bull of the flashing pans that Roy 
and I had been watching and getting 
within 50 yards, Wade had snapped his 
gun three times without results; he had 
broken the firing-pin. 

October 10th was a bright, clear day 
and an early start was the order. 
Wade and his guide set out for the 
lower meadows after moose, while Roy 
and I started on a scouting wrip up the 








t. WADE AND HIS MOOSE, 
river. The woods were damp and the 
fragrance of the balsams filled our nos- 
trils as we rode along. The higher up 
we went the narrower the rocky walls 
of the cafon became and the more 
dashing the lovely stream, a mere tiny 
thread below us as we climbed a por- 
tion of the walls of the cafion above 
We stopped at noon in a small, grassy 
park and, with a warm sun shining 
upon us, we lay back and partly 
drowsed. Suddenly Roy ealled my at- 
tention to a large object on the oppo- 
site hill. It was a grand specimen of 
a moose that had stepped out from be- 
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hind a clump of pines. I examined him 
thru my glasses and I believe I am safe 
in saying that no finer antlered head 
Was ever seen in that country. It 
made me almost sick to think that | 
had not had the good fortune to have 
seen him first, before killing the other. 
We watched him for nearly two hours 
as he stood like a huge statue among 
the pines, with just an occasional lift 
of his enormous head, and when we 
left he was still there. On the way 
back another fine bull and cow ran 
across our trail on the reserve side. 
It seems a lucky accident for Wade 
that he had broken his firing-pin, as 








THE HEAD OF YELLOWSTONE RIVER 
he now had a chance at this monarch. 
Wade and his guide started after the 
big moose early on ihe morning of Oc- 
tober llth, while. my guide and I 
thought we would prospect some of the 
higher points for mountain sheep. We 
had a hard pull before reaching tim- 
ber line, and not even a track reward- 
ed us for our trouble. On the way up 
a small band of elk with a fair six- 
point among them trotied up the moun- 
tain ahead and two small bulls were 
sighted as we came down about sun- 
set. The other party rode into camp 
late and reported no success. They 
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THE LIMIT OF TROUT CAUGHT IN BRIDGER 
LAKE BY THE AUTHOR. 


had just a glimpse of the big moose in 


the timber. It is snowing tonight and 
with a tracking snow in the morning 
they should get him. 

October 12th was a clear morning 
with about two inches of snow on the 
ground. I started out on foot with my 
guide for deer, as Wade lefi camp with 
his outfit for another try at the big 
moose. About half a mile from camp, 
in the heavy timber, we struck the 
tracks of a big buck and started at 
once to follow them. The deer kept 
working up hill, evidently hunting a 
high point to rest during the day. He 
led us a merry chase for nearly two 
and one-half miles before bedding 
down the first time. But this, how- 
ever, did not suit him, as he had left 
the place and gone on. It had turned 
hot and the snow was melting fast, 
causing us to slip and fall many times, 
but we persevered as quietly as possi- 
ble, with the final bad luck of jump- 
ing him on a high point without even 
a sight. Down hill this time for near- 


ly three miles we continued our chase. 
In all this distance he had not walked 
a step, and stopped proceedings by 
finally going across on the game re- 
serve. The cunning of these arimals 
is remarkable. After he had run half 
a mile from his last bedding place he 
struck his old trail, ran on it for prob- 
ably 50 yards, and then, with a long 
jump sideways, he left it. An animal 
pursuing the trail would most undoubt- 
edly have been thrown off at this point. 

Wade came home late without see- 
ing any moose. They had seen lots of 
tracks but no game. Some people have 
remarked that moose hunting in Wyo- 
ming is easy. It is true that they can 
easily get small heads, but whenever 
they kill a fine old bull off the reserve 
they will have to work some. 

An interesting thing along the trails 
is to note where the bears have clawed 
tree after tree. They seem to take spe- 
cial delight in scratching signs put up 
by the Forest Department. 

We have picked up a great many 
fine specimens of petrified wood, and 
in places one can see good sized trees 
embedded in the conglomerate forma- 
tion at timber line. 

October 13th, and Friday, may seem 
unlucky to the superstitious, but in one 
ease it proved lucky. Wade, as usual, 
started up the Yellowstone with his 
outfit, while Roy and I left for a day’s 
fishing on Bridger Lake. On our way 
thru the big meadows we saw two cow 
moose as well as a couple of small 
bulls. Not knowing exactly the loca- 
tion of the lake, we swung over to 
Thorofare Creek, some two miles out 
of our way, but on getting the direc- 
tion from another hunting party which 
we encountered, we soon found it. 

The lake is a beauty, surrounded by 
heavy, low-lying timbered hills, and is 
very deep in places. It is about the 
size of Enos Lake. Undoubtedly there 
are any number of fish, but owing to 
the close proximity of the trees to the 
water they were safe from my fly; | 
caught just one two-pounder near the 
outlet, which flows into the Yellow- 
stone River. Coming home, we saw 
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one lonesome bull elk crossing the 
meadows. 

At 7 o’clock the lucky one appeared. 
Wade, just about dusk, encountered a 
moose on the trail and by a lucky shot 
below the eye killed him. He was not 
the big fellow that he had been after, 
but a very fair head with two nice 
brow points on each pan and a 48-inch 
spread. Wade was very much pleased 
with it. 

October 14th was spent in bringing 
in the eareass, skinning out the scalp 
and a general shaving and cleaning up 
by the boys around camp. Mr. Hum. 
mett, the deputy game warden, visited 
eamp during our absence and told 
Charlie, the cook, that I had gotten the 
best head he had seen this year. 

October 15th, a beautiful Indian 
summer day with a cloudless sky, 
greeted Roy and I as we rode thru the 
balsams, pines and spruces that edged 
the Yellowstone meadows’ toward 
Bridger Lake for another trial at the 
fishing. This time I was fortunate in 


finding an old log raft; it had a small 
box for a seat and one paddle. I 
pushed off shore about 50 yards and 
tried a No. 10 Royal Coachman and 
Silver Doctor fly. The fish would come 


to the surface, examine them and 
swim away. Not discouraged, I tried 
a small Colorado Spinner spoon and on 
the first cast caught a three-pounder. 
Owing to a heavy wind at least half 
of my time was spent in pushing off 
from the shore, into which I continually 
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drifted. I soon had my limit of twenty 
pounds and ean assure the fisherman 
that this little lake is hard to beat. 
The fish are the native or cut-throat 
variety and average about two pounds 
apiece. 

Going up the meadows we saw seven 
meose in all, with one medium-sized 
head. At one point, turning a corner 
of rocks, we ran right onto a young 
bull, cow and ealf. These looked at 
us curiously for a moment, and then 
trotted off. Wade spent the day in 
camp, resting up for his intended sheep 
hunt on the morrow. 

I loafed around camp October 16th, 
helping the boys get things in shape 
for an early morning’s start over into 
the elk country. Wade and his guide 
appeared at supper time, rather tired 
after a hard climb up the rim-rocks 
above Second Creek. They reported 
they had seen nine sheep, with one 
small ram in the buneh. The cook was 
also very much pleased today by the 
addition of another marten to his trap 
line. 

October 17th found us up early, and 
after breakfast all hands started to 
pull down the tents, put the panniers 
together and saddle the pack horses. 
We were soon on our way up Atlantic 
Creek again, and, after crossing Two- 
Ocean Pass, we started down toward 
the head of the North Fork of the Buf- 
falo. 

An amusing incident happened dur- 
ing the noon hour. We were eating 
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our lunch on the edge of a little park 
when, without any warning, three head 
of our pack horses came dashing down 
thru the trees. Everybody reached for 
a gun, thinking a bear or some wild 
animal was after them. It turned out 
that a broncho mare we had packed 
had torn off a part of it against a tree 
and the other portion getting loose, she 
had started on her wild dash. We were 
some twenty minutes picking up pota- 
toes, onions and carrots that happened 
to be on her load. Tonight we are 
eamped below where Soda Fork emp- 
ties into the North Buffalo. The elk 
are around us once more. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


camp a very interesting thing hap- 
pened; two large bull elk fought for 
fifteen minutes in plain view on a hill- 
side not over a quarter of a mile away. 
It seemed remarkable how they re- 
mained on their feet after being pushed 
down hill over such large boulders. 
Finally one, who was the heaviest and 
strongest, got the other going partly 
sideways and backwards, and with a 
mighty heave almost turned him over. 
The smaller, regaining his feet, hurried 
off toward the timber, followed by the 
triumphant bugling of his conqueror. 

Noon found us on the main Buffalo 
Creek at the Ranger Station, and 
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All last night it stormed and at 
times we thought our tents would blow 
over, but luck was with us. 
morning it is still snowing, so that we 
are doomed to spend the day—October 
18th—here. The monotony was broken 
by watching different bands of elk 
feeding across the valley on the oppo- 
site hills and by an occasional game 
of ecribbage. Tonight is clear and we 
are going to get up before daylight to- 
morrow, as we have an exceptionally 
long journey to make to reach our last 
permanent camp. 

On October 19th we were up early 
and after a hurried breakfast started 
down the Buffalo. Before leaving 
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Ranger Rosencrans kindly asked us in 
to have some warm coffee. After 
lunch we crossed Black Rock Creek 
and followed a blazed trail that led 
up to the forks of Spread Creek, where 
we pitched our last camp in a small 
elump of pines, surrounded by a large 
mountain park. 

October 20th was a very exciting 
day. The morning was taken up in 
fixing the camp, tables being put in the 
eook tent and dirt banked up around 
the sides. After lunch Wade and Ak- 
tor Nelson, his guide, started for the 
head of North Spread Creek, while Roy 
and I made for the heights above 
Leidy’s Creek. The trail was rather 
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rough for a long ways, causing us to 
eross and recross the creek. In a nar- 
row cahon about four miles from camp 
I saw the first elk feeding in some dead 
timber. The wind was against us, 
which made a slight detour necessary, 
but finally, climbing a steep hill above 
the elk, we tied our horses and eau- 
tiously picked our way over the fallen 
timber toward them. When we did 
come in sight of them we could see four 
cows lying down not forty yards be- 
low us. After fifteen minutes of 
watching, with no bulls around, we re- 
traced our steps and made our way up 
a ledge toward a spot where we heard 
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kept us behind a clump of pines for 
nearly twenty minutes, as he bellowed 
challenges at a bull across the creek 
below. At last, deciding to move, and 
keeping the pines between us and this 
noisy youngster, we recrossed the top 
of the mountain, but without seeing 
anything more of interest. The trip 
home was very slow and hard, owing to 
the melting snow, which made the hill 
side extremely slippery, and the horses 
more than once lost their footing. 
Wade reported that he had seen one 
small six-point. 

October 21st was practically a rep 
etition of the day before, Roy and | 
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Near the top of the 
hill we came upon two more cows, and 
a few minutes later a good-sized bull 


a bull bugling. 


made his appearance. He had a rather 
odd head—six points on one side and 
nine on the other. It certainly was 
fascinating, watching these huge ani- 
mals feeding, unconscious of our pres- 
ence and enly fifty yards away. While 
we were watching them a small five- 
point came around, but he promptly 
disappeared when he saw the big 
fellow. 

Not fancying these heads, we again 
backed carefully away, and, climbing 
around the crest of the hill above, an- 
other small six-point bull showed up and 
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following the same route but going far 
ther and ending up on the parks be 
neath the summit of East Leidy Moun 
tain. In one of these parks we saw a 
small five-point bull with twelve cows 
and calves. Wade saw more bulls 
than he had previously, but no desir 
able heads. 

This morning, October 22nd, it was 
snowing hard and we prepared to spend 
the day in camp, with high hopes for the 
morrow’s snow, as snow at this time of 
the year generally presages the crossing 
of large bands off the reserve to this 
section. About 3 o’clock it stopped snow- 
ing and, wanting to do something, | 
snggested to Roy a tour of inspection 
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on foot. After tramping for nearly 


three miles in a foot of snow with con- 
stant attempts to drive my head thru 
the ground, caused by unseen quaking 


aspen poles on the hillsides, I was more 
than willing to turn back to camp and 
spend the remainder of the day reading 
magazines. 

October 23rd saw us up early and all 
were in high spirits, as we had eight 
inches of new snow to help us. Roy 
and I had gone only a mile when we 
ran into a band of nearly two hundred 
elk that were about a quarter of a mile 
off and milling badly, evidently having 
seented us. We tied our horses and 
tried to work around to windward, and 
partially succeeded as the main band, 
after working into the quaking aspen 
flat, came whirling out again within 
sixty yards of where we stood. Luck 
was against us, for there was only one 
fair six-point among them. After rid- 
ing thru numerous other small parks, 
noon found us at camp for the midday 
meal, where we found Aktor and Wade. 
They said they had also seen a number 
of small heads. 

At 2:30 p. m. we started out again, 
this time making for Baldy’s Peak, and 
while resting there we heard a bugle 


below us. Tying up the horses, we slid 
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carefully down the hill and sighted 
about twenty-five elk in a quaking 
aspen park, and among them a very 
good bull. Slipping from one bunch 
of trees to another, we were getting 
within nice range when someone a half 
mile below fired three shots. It was 
all off then, as the elk scurried away. 
Rather disgustedly we returned to 
camp, but our disgust was turned to 
joy as Wade rode in and said that he 
had killed a nice six-point on the north 
side of Flagstaff Mountain. An inter- 
esting feature of his kill was that when 
stalking the bull there were five other 
bulls in plain sight—one very close— 
and a bull moose feeding not two hun- 
dred yards away. The bull he got had 
a nice beam with a 42-inch spread. 
October 24th was another unlucky 
day for Roy and I. Working carefully 
around Baldy Mountain, we ran into 
ten head of range horses. These, be- 
ing startled at our sudden appearance, 
dashed into the quaking aspen flats be- 
low. On rounding the mountain top 
we then realized the damage the horses 
had done, for there, one-third of a mile 
away, a big band of elk were slowly 
disappearing into the heavy timber, on 
the ridge of the adjacent hill. They 
had been lying down in the quaking 
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aspens, out of which the horses had 
frightened them. At noon we pulled 
into camp with the intention of coming 
back that evening, in the hope that this 
band might come out and feed in the 
open. Three-thirty found us on the 
same ground. We were presently re- 
warded by the appearance of a six- 
point bull and three cows in a park 
about 600 vards away. These being too 
small, we directed our attention to the 
jack pines. Close at hand, we finally 
heard the crackling of twigs and the 
peculiar squealing of a calf elk. Peer- 
ing down over a ledge, we could discern 
a spike bull feeding contentedly only 
twenty-five yards away. Not wishing 
to disturb him, as he might scare away 
the rest, we withdrew higher up the 
hillside, and a moment later both of us 
dropped to the ground to avoid being 
seen by a curious five-point above us. 
All our care and caution was wasted, 
as there was not a large head among 
this band. Two more bunches were en- 
countered as we traveled back toward 
camp thru the dusk. 

Before daylight on October 25th we 
could hear a bull bugle and some calves 
squeal—a spur to our actions. I had 
been feeling rather blue over what 
seemed bad hunting fortune, but this 
being Wednesday, which Roy, my 
guide, asserted was always his lucky 
day, my hopes were partially revived. 
This morning we changed our course 
and made for the parks between Flag- 
staff and Baldy’s Peak. Traversing 
the length of these grassy glades, we 
started thru a grove of jack pines that 
separated two of the parks. Roy, who 
was ahead, was lighting his pipe when 
I whistled softly to him, our signal to 
stop. I had discerned a large object 
ahead of us, which, on closer examina- 
tion thru the glasses, turned out to be 
a large bull. He kept perfectly still, 
thinking the dense growth hid him; 
but, alas for the bull, there was about 
a foot of one shoulder showing and as 
Roy, who had slipped to one side, ob- 
serving his head to be a good one, mo- 
tioned me to shoot, that shoulder was 
only too good a target, and at the bark 
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of my .35 the bull whirled and disap- 
peared. We found him fifty yards 
away in a little opening, dead. He had 
been shot thru the shoulder and lungs. 
The elk was a very old bull; his two 
tusks were nearly flush with the gums; 
he had a heavy beam, six points on a 
side, with a 45-inch spread. Naturally, 
I felt very elated as I returned to lunch. 
But the eventful day was not over. 
After eating, we returned to the ear- 
eass, skinned it out and brought it back 
to camp. As it was only 2:15 p. m., we 
thought we would again try the open 
country around Baldy, so off in that di- 
rection we started, and after spending 
two hours under a pine tree covering 
the country with our glasses and shak- 
ing with the cold, we started toward 
Flagstaff Mountain. On our way there 
we saw two small bulls and a few cows. 
It was getting so dark I could hardly 
see my sight when, crossing thru some 














THE AUTHOR AND SMALLER OF HIS TWO 
ELK KILLED IN THE PARKS BETWEEN 
FLAGSTAFF AND BALDY. 


scattering timber, we could make out 
three large elk feeding on the edge of 


They winded us, and 
I yelled to Roy to 


a small park. 
away they started. 
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look them over with the glasses while 
I held my gun in readiness. He said 
that the second one was the best. lI 
fired three shots, the first two missing, 
the third breaking his back and drop- 
ping him on the spot. He was 200 paces 
away, and it was all I could do to catch 
the slightest glimpse of my King Gold 
3ead sight. This elk had a beautiful, 
symmetrical head of six points, not a 
variation of a quarter of an inch in any 
two opposite ones. He had a spread 
of 441% inches between the crowns. 

On reaching camp that night Wade, 
who came in some twenty minutes later, 
reported that he had killed another fine 
bull. He had wounded it at about 200 
yards and had been on the point of 
giving up, after following it for over a 
mile,. when, luckily, Aktor caught sight 
of the elk’s horns in a small hollow and 
Wade finished him. 

The morning of October 26th was 
taken up with bringing in the three 
heads and scalping and measuring 
them. Wade’s last head had the widest 
spread—45\4, inches—with nice, even 
six-points. My two heads came next, 
with 45 and 4414 inches, the larger hav- 
ing a beam measuring 53 inches in 
length. The afternoon was spent in 
loafing about camp, as a long trip 
around Mt. Leidy is contemplated to- 
morrow, with the object of looking for 
bear signs. 

On October 27th we were early in the 
saddle and making for the forks of 
Spread Creek. At the forks we turned 
up North Spread. Here we rode up a 


eafion with towering cliffs on both sides 
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of us, thru thick bunches of willows 
and dense growths of pines and bal- 
sams, the latter more fragrant than 
usual on account of the heat of the sun 
that showered its bright rays on us. 
The crooked trail crossed and recrossed 
the rapid running creek until we en- 
countered the flats above Leidy Creek, 
and then a series of lovely parks met 
our gaze, dotted with numerous clumps 
of stately pines. They reminded one 
of some of the parks around old Eng- 
lish estates with the exception that 
oaks replace the pines in the latter. 
After this we went thru some very 
heavy timber and when we again came 
out into the open Leidy Lake spread 
out before us. From this point on it 
was very hard work, partly on our 
hands and knees, slipping and sliding, 
meanwhile trying to lead our horses, 
before we reached the summit. Our la- 
bors were many times repaid by the 
wonderful views we had. On all sides 
of us lay snow-clad mountains, the Te- 
tons, Gros Ventre, Snake River, the 
Wind River and the Green River Moun- 
tains. Words cannot describe the sight. 
Picture taking came next before we 
tried the descent down Dry Hollow, and 
believe me, this was worse than the 
climb up. There was between two and 
a half and four feet of snow on this 
face of Leidy and it was almost per- 
pendicular. How we did it is hard to 
say. At any rate, half the time we 
were sliding down on our backs, hang- 
ing on the reins with the horses, all 
four feet set, coming all too speedily 
behind us. It was very laughable, al- 
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tho dangerous, and we were very thank- 
ful when the bottom was reached. 
From this point to camp the trip was 
uneventful with the exception that 
Maud, Aktor’s horse, tried some fancy 
jumps in the down timber. 

On October 28th Roy and I started 
up toward the head of South Spread 
Creek to, see that portion of the coun- 
try, as it was my last day in camp. We 
saw several large bands of elk, but all 
the bulls had small heads. 

Right here I would like to say that 
the horns of the elk this year are much 
smaller than usual on account of the 
very severe winter last year and the 
late spring. Each of us saw at least 
fifty-five heads apiece, irrespective of 
those on the reserve, and out of this lot 
I saw only one larger than those I shot, 
the largest of which had only a 45-inch 
spread. Mild winters, early springs 
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and good feed are the essentials for elk 
to grow a large head of horns. 

On October 29th all were up at day- 
light and busy packing our things. It 
takes, as a rule, about two hours to pull 
down the tents, roll the beds, adjust 
the packs and panniers according to 
weight and then tie them on the horses. 

It was with real regret that we left 
this, our last camp. Here we had been 
as comfortable as could be in all kinds 
of weather, and it was here where each 
one first discussed the thrills and ex- 
citements of the day’s hunt and his 
eager expectations for the morrow. 

Noon found us at one of Mr. Nelson’s 
lower camps, where a hearty lunch was 
enjoyed. We reached the ranch that 
night without any mishaps, and one of 
the most pleasing and successful hunt- 
ing trips was.ended, and a good deal of 
eredit is due Mr. Roy MeDougall of 
Jackson, Wyoming, our head guide. 














A RECORD MOOSE OF THE CASSIAR. 
Killed by Carlton Shaw of Toledo, Ohio, in the Cassiar district of British Columbia, 


fall 1916. 


years. Compts. W. D, Hyatt, Toledo, Ohio, 


It has a 64-in. spread, the largest recorded from the Cassiar district in many 
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PART II 





point. 


hunter, the traveler and the naturalist. 





Chapter I in the preceding number related the incidents of the boat ride from 
Seattle thru the Inside Passage to Wrangell, thence by gasoline boat up the Stik- 
ine River to Telegraph Creek, and the start of the 
It is full of beautiful descriptions of the country, found on the way to the 
Cassiar District, B. C., and contains much information of value to the big 


pack train from the latter 


game 








We traveled over the Dawson trail 
all the way to the game fields, a dis- 
tanee of about 125 miles. Thousands 
of gold seekers passed that way in 
1897 and in 1898. That many never 
returned is attested by the silent 
wooden crosses that crown so many 
grassy knolls. A feeling of sadness 
stole in upon us when we saw those 
neglected graves with the wild flowers 
blooming all about. 

In my outfit I had five pack horses 
and one saddle horse. All of the 
horses allotted to me were fat and 
and trained to the minute. 


strong 
When driven into camp they lined up 
in front of the saddles like soldiers on 


parade. They were all broke to ride 
and there was not an unruly one in 
the lot. 

The aparejo is used up there in- 
stead of the ordinary pack saddles. 
All of my outfit was new and strong. 
They gave me a fine riding saddle. 
All in all, it was the best lot of horses, 
and the strongest equipment, that I 
have ever taken into the field with me. 

The commissary was more than 
ample. I planned to make a forty-day 
hunt, but the supplies would have 
lasted me for fifty-five days. The 
Hylands have the outfitting game re- 
duced to a science. There was every 
kind of food in my camp that the 
most fastidious taste could demand. 
They had thought of everything. I 
could call for most any kind of meal 
and the cook could furnish it from the 
supplies on hand. Everything held 
out to the end ard I had delicacies to 
give away when the trip was over. 

The cooking outfit was complete to 
the minutest detail. Some one had re- 


membered everything. The tents, the 
pack covers, the cargo cover, the tent 
fly; in fact, every little item of equip- 
ment was there. 

What a pleasure to be outfitted by 
such people. Not a worry. All you 
have to do is to tell the Hylands what 
kind of game you want and the num- 
ber of days you desire to hunt, and 
they will do the rest. Leave it all to 
them. Their system is perfect. It has 
taken them twenty-five years to work 
it all out, but they can never improve 
their present system, for it has 
reached its highest possible stage of 
development. 

As guide, I had Dennis, the most 
famous guide in the Cassiar. I paid 
him $10 per day, that being $2 per 
day more than is commanded by any 
other guide up there. He first gained 
fame by guiding Jack Stone, after 
whom the Stoni sheep are named. 
That was seventeen years ago. Then 
followed successful trips with famous 
hunters from all parts of the world. 
Titled men from Europe retained hir, 
and his services were always engaged 
a year or more ahead. The climax of 
his fame came in 1911 when he 
guided C. C. Luke. 

Luke killed the world’s record ecari- 
bou head that year. In addition he 
shot three grizzly bears in under a 
minute; bagged a 59-inch moose and 
a 6014-inch moose, and wound up by 
killing thirteen head of big game in 
twenty-seven shots. Luke did his 
shooting with a Ross rifle, and the 
feat was widely advertised by the 
Ross Rifle Company. Dennis’ stock 
soared to the skies. 

Dennis does not know how old he 
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A PACK DOG OF THE CASSIAR. 


is. At times he figured he was about 
fifty years of age, but at other times 
he made himself out younger. Te is 
a bright, keen-eyed fellow and is 
good looking. He is a little dark, but 
could easily pass for one of the Cau- 


easian race. He has traveled all over 


the Yukon country, and has made one 
trip to Seattle. He is of slight stature. 
He has the keenest mind of any of the 
Tahltans. 

As horse wrangler I had Pete 
Henyu, a young Tahltan giant, weigh- 
ing over 200 pounds. Always smiling; 
always happy, Pete was the sunshine 
of our little party. 

My cook was a brawny Scotchman 
by the name of Dan Mackenzie. I will 
tell you more about that splendid fel- 
low later on. His laughing eyes and 
jolly, happy nature made a lot of 
rough places seem smooth. 


The Indians and the white help all 
walk in the Cassiar, but as I was used 
to walking, I rode only about one- 
third of the time. By allowing the 
boys to alternate in the saddle, none 
of us were tired when night came. 

My boys were very neat. They car- 
ried all sorts of toilet articles, and 
used them all. They shaved regular- 
ly, using safety razors. They used 
dental cream on their tooth brushes 
every day. They washed carefully be- 
fore each meal. They washed their 
hair with soap suds every week. They 
took a bath every three or four days. 
They dressed neatly, and were as po- 
lite at the table as are well-trained 
whites. They used ‘‘please,’’ ‘‘thank 
you’’ and ‘“‘I beg your pardon,”’ as if 
it were the natural thing to do. Dan 
was as neat as a pin about the kit- 
chen. 

We traveled on a good trail that 
could be made into a wagon road at 
very little expense, but there was no 
sign of civilization, except the tele- 
graph wire and the trail. Not even a 
mining camp, nora lumber camp; 
nothing but the forests and the lakes 
and the mountains and the wild 
things. 

Pete was very much in love with a 
dusky Tahltan maiden, and _ he 
chanted to her an Indian love song. 
He sang it morning, noon and night. 
He sang in the Tahltan tongue, and I 
knew not what he said, but he told me 
that the words would prove very effec- 
tive if the object of his love could 
hear. I have called it singing, but it 
was more of a wail than a song. - It 
used to charm me when he chanted 
soft and low up under those chilly 
Northern stars. 

Dan knew every Scotch song that 
was ever written, and he sang them 
all over and over again. He had a 
rich Scotch accent, and when I heard 
his voice, I could see the green 
heathers of his bonny Scotland. His 
songs and laughter broke the soli- 
tude of that silent Northland, and 
when it stormed his music helped to 
while the hours away. 
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We had been on the trail about four 
days when we came upon an Indian 
who had killed two moose. As he 
could not use all of the meat he in- 
vited us to help ourselves, which we 
promptly did. From that time on 
there was fresh meat in my camp 
every day. The Indians roasted the 
head and shanks of the moose, and 
had a big barbecue just before they 
retired. I have read a great deal 
about the abnormal appetites of the 
Tahltans, but I found that they ate no 
more than a white man. We all ate 
heartily up there. 

We lost a couple of days on the trail 
on account of showers. This could 
easily have been avoided had my boys 
been provided with water proof coats. 
The next time I go to the Cassiar | 
shall present each one of my boys 
with a rubber coat and a rubber hat, 
and then they will travel even tho it 
may rain. It would be cheaper to 
furnish two coats than it would be to 


delay an outfit that costs the hunter 
about $35 per day. 

Previous to 1898 there were no coy- 
otes in the Cassiar, but when the 


stampede came, many horses died 
along the trail between Ashcroft and 
Dawson, and the coyotes followed 
along the trail, devouring the dead 
horses, and in that way reached that 
country. They are now to be found 
by the thousands, and are a great 
detriment to the country. They have 
destroyed most of the rabbits and 
they are making inroads upon the fur- 
bearing animals, and they- destroy 
many of the game birds. 

There’ were no moose in the Cassiar 
. hundred years ago. They have all 
ligrated to that country within the 
eeollection of the oldest Indians. 

In addition to the big game animals 
lready enumerated, there are to be 
yund in that prolific country, all of 
ne various species of fox, lynx, 
‘olverine, marten, mink, otter, beaver, 
round hog, ground squirrel, pine 
‘quirrel, flying squirrel, chipmunk, 
1uskrat, weasel, rabbit and porcupine. 
Salmon, trout, grayling and white 
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AT LAST, AFTER THIRTEEN YEARS OF EF- 
FORT, MR. EDMUNDS BAGS A FINE RAM. 


and 
small 


fish are found in all the lakes 
rivers. Some of the very 
streams are swarming with trout. 

The forests are made up of black 
pine, balsam, spruce, poplar, cotton- 
wood, willows and alder. 

In the feathered tribe are robins, 
canary, magpies, whiskey-jacks, snow 
birds, sparrows, blue jays, heron, 
swan, geese, ducks, ptarmigan, blue 
grouse, willow grouse and spruce hen. 

We traveled on thru heavily tim- 
bered slopes. The country became 
flat with many lakes and swamps. 
Hundreds of moose were near us, but 
we saw only a few as each lead horse 
carried a bell, and the racket scared 
the game away. 

We finally came to the parting of 
the ways. I bid goodbye to Uihlein 
and Sifton, and turned off to the left 
while they continued on for twenty 
miles along the trail, as they were to 
hunt higher up on the Nakina River. 

After twelve days of travel we final- 
ly reached the Naylin mountains, 
where I was to hunt for sheep and 
goats. We had averaged about ten 
miles per day, altho traveling on a 
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good trail. We should have made, at 
least, fifteen miles each day, but it 
takes one trip up there to put one 
‘‘onto the ropes.’’ 

We made our camp in a beautiful 
spot amongthe balsams. A pure crys- 
tal stream murmured by. The sweet 
music of the water soothed my tired 
nerves, and lulled me to sleep when 
the day was done. 

From that high elevation I saw a 
most magnificent landscape. To the 
south a thousand snow-capped peaks 
towered into the heavens; each peak 
as grand and stately as the Tetons of 
Wyoming. To the north and east I 
saw other lofty ranges, which were in 
the far distance. The space between 
was a great wooded basin, dotted 
with hundreds of blue lakes, which 
looked like sapphires set in a field of 
brilliant green. Seventy-five miles 
away I saw the great caribou barrens, 
where I later hunted for those splen- 
did animals. All about me _ were 
grassy slopes. Many shrubs and 
plants carpeted the earth. The early 
frosts had come and had painted the 
landscape in every color of the rain- 














MR. EDMUNDS WITH HIS SMALLER FANNINI 
RAM. 


bow. No artist had ever painted such 
a picture. There were acres and acres 
of yellow, and of green, and of bril- 
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liant red. I wish that I had the des- 
eriptive powers to make you see those 
brilliantly-colored mountain meadows, 
as I saw them in the fading light of 
that sunny autumn afternoon. The 
Arctic sun kissed them good-night, 
and then it sank to sleep behind the 
icy peaks of the distant mountains. 

I did not know it then, but within 
five miles of where I stood, hundreds 
of wild sheep and wild goats were 
peacefully feeding. It is in such se- 
eluded spots that they find the quiet 
and solitude that they like. 

My boys were very industrious, and 
obeyed my wishes. When I requested 
them to be up at a certain hour they 
never failed me. I did not have to call 
them once on the trip. Pete and Dan 
were particularly anxious to please 
me. They did their tasks with willing 
hands. 

I suggested to Dan that I would like 
an early start for my first day with 
the sheep and he was up at 4:30, hum- 
ming a tune as he prepared the morn- 
ing meal. 

The day was perfect. The sun came 
up filling all the land with beauty. 
We walked across the grassy meadows 
for about three miles and as we came 
to the top of a low ridge, before us 
were rolling hills and level flats, cov- 
ered with a rich growth of mountain 
grasses. A mile to the left we could 
see a band of about twenty ewes and 
lambs feeding. Near them were two 
rams. Above us, and to the right, 
another .band of ewes were to be seen 
Their lambs were playing hide and 
seek near them. High upon a ridge 
four big rams were silhouetted agains‘ 
the sky, while near them stood a ban: 
of ewes and lambs, and below thei 
three other fine rams. Across a r 


vine a half dozen other bands of shee» 


were feeding in a _ cup-like basi’. 


Within a hundred yards of us a ev’ 


was lying down. She saw us but d! 
not get up. Just in front of us 
couple of young rams were feedil 
Dennis took my kodak and crept 


within less than fifty feet of the. 


After they had posed for a couple 











A 


trotted 


nietures 
nd in trying to avoid Dennis 
hey nearly ran over me. Den- 


they away 


is stalked another middle- 
sized ram, and took his picture 
at about twenty feet, but in 
ill the pictures of living game 
ie moved the kodak and 
fogged the films. Dennis saw 
another ram and_ started to 
sneak up on him, but when he 
was within about fifty yards 
of the sheep, I saw him drop, 
and he began to make motions 
about his head, indicating that 
he could see a big head with 
wide spread and long curl. + I 
was soon beside him and on 
the slope below I could see a 
band of about thirty sheep, fif- 
teen of which were monster 
rams. They fed up to within 
about fifty yards of us and 
then began to lie down. What 
a sight! Fifteen splendid 
heads, all at my merey. I 
watched them for fifteen min- 
utes trying to decide which 
head was the best, but they all 
looked alike. All had good 
bases, and wide spreads, but 
none of them had extra good 
curls, and we decided that it 
would be advisable to shoot one 
out of this band and look else- 
where for the big curl. Just as I was 
preparing to shoot, one of the rams 
saw us and he trotted up to within 
twenty feet of us, and stood looking at 
us. We were flat upon the ground 
and partly hidden in the rocks. I 
noticed that he had a snow-white head 
and neck, white shoulders and white 
hind quarters, his back and sides be- 
ing gray. It did not dawn upon my 
mind then that he was a Fannini ram, 
hut later I will introduce this same 
rim to my readers. He carried a fair 
head, but his horns were not as de- 
s rable as were some of the others. He 
s emed to decide that we were not 
dingerous, or else he could not make 
u out, for he trotted back and joined 
tie band. As T raised to shoot the 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS CAMP HOUSE 
OF THE SECOND DAY OF HUNTING— 
ONE STONE RAM, ONE FANNINI RAM 


head that we had decided upon, 
another smaller ram obligingly placed 
himself between us and the big one. 
Dennis whistled them up, and they all 
huddled together, the one I wanted 
hiding himself behind the others. At 
last I saw his shoulder and took a 
hurried shot, but in my haste I did not 
draw down fine enough. The bullet 
tore a hole in the top of his shoulder 
larger than my hand, and a foot long. 
He staggered but did not fall. We 
could see the frightful wound from 
where we stood and thought sure that 
he would fall. Dennis photographed 
the band as they all stood still. We 
started toward them, and they trotted 
away, the wounded ram _ stumbling 
along behind. T was sure that he 

















THE PRIZE OF THE TRIP. MR. EDMUNDS WITH HIS BIG SADDLE-BACK RAM. 


would soon fall, but I gave him 
another shot thru the body which put 
him down with a broken back. I fin- 
ished him with my pistol. 

Did you ever feel like screaming 
with delight when you stood over a 
splendid trophy? I did, as I viewed 
that magnificent Ovis Stonii ram, I 
had hunted for sheep for twelve years, 
and had never before had a decent 
shot at a big ram. I had hunted in the 
breathless altitudes of the United 

] States, and I had struggled over the 
cactus deserts of Old Mexico in search 
of elusive big horns, but all that I had 
to show for my efforts were eight 
small, undesirable heads. There lay 
my prize at last, with a fifteen-inch 
base, the spread being within a frac- 
tion of twenty-eight inches and with a 
full eurl to his massive horns. He was 
a third larger than any other sheep 
that I had ever seen. He was as fat 
as a seal. 

These sheep were many miles from 
any cliffs. They were feeding in a 
country that could be hunted horse- 
back. They live on that level moun- 
tain winter and summer. There are 
tons and tons of rich grasses for them 


to feed upon and oceans of pure water 
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for them to drink. Is it any wonder 
that the mutton chops that are served 
to you up there almost melt in your 
mouth? 

The Stonii sheep are like the Dalli 
sheep in that they do not grow extra 
large bases to their horns, but the 
spread and curl is where they excel. 
The Canadensis sheep develop much 
heavier bases, but the curl is not as 
good. The record Stonii ram, up to 
1909, had a curl of 441% inches, but | 
understand that that record has re 
cently been broken. The horns of the 
Cassiar sheep are never broken at th: 
points. When you hunt the Stonii 
rams watch for the big curl and wid 
spread. Some of the Stonii are ver) 
dark, while others will have ligh 
scalps, but gray hairs are noticeab! 
on the faces of even the lightes 
colored ones. 

The sheep of the Cassiar are ver 
tame for the reason that 90 per ce: 
of them have never seen a human b: 
ing. They seldom hear the report of 
rifle and many of them live out the 
lives without being disturbed by an) 
one. They are to be found in tho 
sands. Under the present system 
protection they will always be 
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plentiful as they are teday. It is not 
a question up there of getting your 
limit, for you can do that in the first 
three hours, but you must learn to 
wait if you want good heads. The 


guides will tell you which ones to 
Don’t get in a hurry. Pass the 
The big ones will show 


shoot. 
small ones. 
up all right. 

We hunted the balance of the day, 
and saw many more sheep, but none 
that exactly suited us. We walked for 
twelve hours and even the Indian was 
tired when we came into camp. Dan 
had one of his fine meals ready and 
we ate heartily for we had taken with 
us only a light lunch. 

That night after I had retired, it 
suddenly dawned upon my mind that 
the white-faced ram that came so close 
to me was a Fannini. I suddenly took 
on new life, forgetting that I was tired. 
[ hastily dressed and went to the tent 
where the Indians were. Neither Dan 
nor Pete had ever seen a Fannini sheep 
before. To them a sheep was a sheep. 
I asked Dennis if he could take me to 
the same band of sheep on the morrow 
and he assured me that he could. I 
passed a restless night for I could not 
reconcile myself to the thought that I 
had had a chance to shoot one of the 
rare Fannini rams and had not had 
sense enough to know what it was. 
Harry Dodd had shown me pictures of 
the Fannini sheep and after pondering 
over the matter for most of the night, 
[ was sure that the sheep in question 
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was the highly-prized Ovis Fannini 
and I decided that the Stonii rams 
eould wait while I hunted for that 
ram that had stood within a few feet 
of me, tempting me in every way he 
knew, to shoot him: 

The next morning found me rest- 
less and impatient for I was anxious to 
even up the score with that daring 
Fannini ram. I hastily ate a light 
breakfast and we started early, Pete 
going with us with a pack horse in or- 
der that he might bring in the sheep 
that I had killed the preceding day. 
We helped him in loading the sheep 
and then we took up the trail of the 
Fannini ram and his companions. 
They crossed to another low mountain. 
Their trail was plain at first, but we 
soon lost it for so many other sheep 
had crossed and re-crossed the same 
range that it was impossible to tell 
which tracks belonged to the sheep we 
were trying to follow, but we hunted 
on, intending to put in the day on that 
mountain. We saw many sheep but 
nothing carrying an extra head. We 
saw two rams at a distance, and the 
ten-power glasses made them _ look 
very large, but upon closer inspection 
we decided that we did not want them 
We traveled in an easterly direction 
until about 3 p. m., and were about to 
give it up and return to camp when we 
saw the band of sheep that we were 
looking for. The ewes and lambs 
were high on a ridge lying down. Be 
low them ten rams were feeding on a 
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flat. Dennis used the glasses and 
nearly went wild. He declared that he 
had never seen such heads as two 
of them earried, but the ten-power 
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glasses fooled him, for he had never 
before used glasses of such great 
power. I studied them with the 
glasses and was satisfied that they 
were the same sheep that we had seen 
the day before, but Dennis would not 
agree with me. We could not locate 
the Fannini ram in the bunch and de- 
cided to shoot one of the darkest 
Stonii rams. The day was warm and 
we made a long detour, for I knew 
that the sheep would be wary after 
hearing the shots of the previous day. 
In order to get within close range we 
had to make a run of about a half 
mile, for the rams had fed down into 
a low pocket and if we did not reach 
a certain pile of rocks before they fed 
out of that low place, they would see 
us. An Indian ean run like the wind 
and keep it up all day, and Dennis 
fairly flew up that steep hill. We 
were a few seconds late in reaching 
the pile of rocks from where we ex- 
pected to shoot, for one ram saw us 
and the whole band began to move. 
I was out of breath and my heart was 
pounding like a trip-hammer. Dennis 
took a look at them with the glasses 
and screamed for me to shoot the dark 
ram on the left. I knew that it was 
the same sheep that we had looked 
over the day before, but the high- 





power glasses made Dennis think that 
it was the biggest head in the world. 
I held the rifle to my shoulder, but I 
could not hold it steady on account of 
my heavy breathing. I did the best I 
could at aiming and fired, but missed. 
They broke into a run and I missed a 
running shot. This shooting was at 
about 200 yards. They then passed 
behind some rocks and when they 
came into view again they were about 
300 yards away, and imagine my sur- 
prise when I saw the Fannini ram 
bringing up the rear. He must have 
been lying down where we could not 
see him. I had .by that time caught 
my breath, and I shot at him as he ran, 
holding just under his head. I led 
him too much, but luck was with me 
and the bullet caught him in the neck, 
killing him instantly. I never saw a 
more disgusted Indian than was Den- 
nis. He could not understand why I 
would shoot at a middle-sized ram and 
let a larger one get away. A Fannini 
had no charm for him, for what he 
wanted was big heads. I tried a 
couple of more shots at the Stonii ram, 
but missed, and then they bunched 
and I could not tell one from the 
other. Dennis skinned out the head, 
but he stopped every little while to 
chide me for shooting a head with a 
fourteen-inch base and not quite a full 
eurve. He little knew how much I 
prized that white-faced Fannini. I 
would not have traded him for the big- 
gest Stonii ram in the world. 

This Fannini ram had a white head 
and neck, gray shoulders, and hips 
with a dark saddle across his back. 
He was as fat as a butter ball but we 
could not use the meat and left it for 
the foxes. 

We traveled fourteen hours that 
day, seeing two goats on the way to 
camp, but they were too far away ti 
be stalked that night. 

My license provided that I might 
kill three rams, but only two of an) 
one specie. Having bagged one Ston 
and one Fannini I could legally shoot 
one more of either species. 
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It was dark when we reached camp, 
but Dan had a fine, hot meal ready. 
He served fried mutton chops, baked 
beans, hot biscuits, ete. It made no 
difference whether I came into camp 
at 4 p. m. or at 11 p. m., for Dan was 
always able to have a hot meal ready 
in a few moments. He never failed me 
on the trip. He never complained. 
Thru clouds and sunshine he was ever 
the same, courteous, polite and of good 
cheer. He knew how to laugh dull 
eare away. 

The next forenoon was devoted to 
skinning out the heads of the sheep, 
and I found that both Pete and Dennis 
are experts in that line. Upon my re- 
turn my taxidermist, E. A. Lockwood, 
told me that the scalps I brought out 
were the best prepared, and the best 
preserved scalps that he had ever 
seen. I took along sixty pounds of fine 
table salt and this was used on the 
scalps. As soon as the hoods were re- 
moved, they were liberally salted, then 
rolled up tight and left over night. In 
the morning they would be soaking 
wet with a brine that would form. It 
might be well to add that the lips were 
split and the ears skinned about half 
out before the hoods were salted. The 
sealps were then hung in the sun until 
dry and then sacked. The rays of the 
sun are so weak up there that the 
hoods are not injured by the direct 
sunlight. Don’t use coarse salt for it 
does not give good results, and do not 
interfere with the way the Indians 
eare for the scalps unless you are an 
expert yourself. They know that part 
of the game perfectly. 

At 1 p. m. we started, Pete going 
with us. This was to be our red letter 
day. We tramped over the same 
ground where I shot the Fannini. 
looking for a big ram of either species. 
We saw a moose and several sheep, 
but nothing tempting presented itself 
until nearly sundown. 

Dennis was ahead, I in the middle, 
while Pete brought up the rear. Four 
sheep saw us and started to move. 
Dennis had not seen them at all. As 
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soon as Pete’s head came up over the 
ridge he gave a low whistle, pointed 
straight ahead and said, ‘‘Sheep.’’ 
The sun was about fifteen minutes 
high and the sheep were directly be- 
tween us and that ball of fire, but 
Pete’s wonderful eyes saw everything. 
By shading my eyes I made out four 
big rams, one Stonii and three Fanni- 
ni, the latter being almost white. Den- 
nis was humiliated to think that he 
had not seen the sheep and became 
very excited, shouting to me to shoot. 
I told him that if he would shade the 
front sight of my rifle that I might 
be able to shoot against the sun, but 
he was so nearly insane with excite- 
ment that he did not hear. The sheep 
were about 400 yards away. Pete told 
me that the one to the left had the 
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best head. 
and looked over the sights. 


I took a prone position, 
The front 
sight glistened like a lighted candle, 
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but I held the gun in the direction of 
the big ram and fired. The bullet 
passed about two inches over his back, 
a perfect line shot. They all dropped 
down into the cliffs and out of sight. 
We ran to the edge of the cliff and 
Pete’s sharp eyes picked them up 
again, away down in a basin. Dennis 
took in the situation at a glance and 
told me that the sheep would take up 
a ridge about three miles away and 
that if I could make the long run that 
we could head them off. I was thank- 
ful that I had trained for the trip, and 
also that I wore light rubber, basket- 
ball shoes, with suction soles. I told 
Dennis that I thought that I could 
make the run and we started. Pete 
took my rifle, and Dennis stopped ev- 
ery few hundred yards to look over the 
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rim-rock and thus he kept, them lo- 
cated. The sheep traveled steadily and 
we ran with all our might. When with- 
in a mile of the ridge where we ex- 
pected to intercept the sheep the ridge 
became so narrow that we could go no 
farther, without exposing ourselves to 
the plain view of the rams. The sheep 
were to our right. Dennis looked to 
the left and suddenly made a _ leap 
down into a pile of steep slide rock. 
After sliding perhaps fifty feet, he 
nimbly left the moving slide and 
perched on a eliff, and told Pete to 
drop me down and that he would eatch 
me. Like a bullet I shot down past 
him, but he caught my hand and | 
held to a treacherous footing while 
Pete came down the same slide, but he 
landed without aid. Had any of us 
missed our calculations we would have 
been dashed to death 300 feet below. 
And then began the run thru crags and 
shale rock. One mis-step meant cer- 
tain death. Had I not been under ex- 
citement I would not have gone along 
that jagged wall for all the gold in the 
Klondike, but the thought of that 
monster Fannini ram spurred me on. 
At one time I nearly gave up, for my 
muscles began to ache from the long 
strain. At last we came to a place 
where the wall was a smooth perpen- 
dicular rock, and we could go no far 
ther. Dennis peered over the rm and 
told me that the sheep were a long wa) 
off, but that we could get no nearer. 
I looked and saw them at least 500 
yards away. Pete came up and told 
me that the big Fannini was the on 
in the lead. I lay down, Pete by m) 
side with extra shells in his hands. Th: 
sun had set and the light was bad. O) 
the first shot I had had too mue! 
light; on the last try the light was dim 
It was a down-hill shot and the firs’ 
bullet went a few inches high. I took 
aim again, and just as I was ready t 
shoot the ram turned to run and th: 
bullet raked along his back, taking of! 
the hair for a distance of a foot, but 
doing no other damage. Pete told m: 
that he saw the hair fly, and that I hi 
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him high. Imagine him seeing so well 
at 500 yards! He stood and the next 
shot caught him squarely behind the 
shoulder, and he dropped and did not 
move. 

I wanted to fairly hug Pete for his 
wonderful eyes had made this possi- 
ble. I wrung his hand and I believe 
that he understood. I did not say any- 
thing in Pete’s praise for I could see 
that Dennis was very jealous of his 
skill. 

With their leader down the other 
three rams hovered near and allowed 
us to come up within 50 yards of them. 
I could have easily killed them all but 
this last ram gave me my legal limit. 

We went to him, and such a prize! 
He was almost white all over; a few 
gray hairs on his back and sides was 
all that kept him in the Fannini class. 
His head and neck were as white as 
the driven snow. And such horns! 


They made more than a full curl and 
were as perfect as if they had been 
east in a mould. I never expect to see 


a prettier head. 

That night we sailed into camp with 
colors flying, and I made Dan waltz 
with me around the head of the big 
Fannini that I had just killed. 

Clam soup, roast mutton, macaroni 
and cheese, were the principal items on 
the menu that evening, and it was a 
happy crowd that sat down to that 
splendid meal. 

The next day I turned my attention 
to the ironclads of the mountains, the 
tenacious white goats. We were not 
in what they call a goat country in the 
Cassiar. Uihlein told me that on the 
Klappan he rode his saddle horse over 
a low mountain where at least 500 
goats were feeding. On the Klappan 
and at Schesley goats may be seen by 
the thousands. 

As I had several billy goats in my 
collection I decided to shoot nothing 
but nannies in the Cassiar, and that 
will account for the fact that the offi- 
cial records show that I brought out 
rather small heads. I would not have 
intentionally shot a billy up there, for 
I did not want them. 
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The goats of the states are not desir- 
able for food for they live upon moss 
and the bark of mountain mahogany, 
and such foods as to cause their flesh 
to taste strong, but the meat of the 
Cassiar goat is equal to the sheep meat. 
The goats up there live upon the sweet 
grasses and tender plants, the same as 
do the sheep. The goats are found in 
very accessable localities, and one does , 
not have to seale dangerous cliffs to 
shoot them. I could have ridden a 
saddle horse all over the goat and 
sheep range that I hunted. 

We traveled south to a point near 
where I killed the Stonii ram, and up- 
on passing over the first ridge we lo- 
eated a nanny goat, peacefully basking 
in the bright sunlight. She had a good 
pair of horns and was just what I 
wanted. She was about 300 yards 
away and down hill from me. (The 
reader will bear in mind that on this 
trip I used a .280-caliber Ross rifle, and 
shot the copper-tube expanding bul- 
let.) I could have brought myself 
closer but I made up my mind to try 
her on the long shot. I took plenty of 
time and shot from a prone position. 
The first bullet caught her squarely 
behind the shoulder, but she got up 
and slowly started to walk away. I 
sent four more shots into her body be- 
fore she lay still. It seemed beyond 
belief that so small an animal could 
stand so much punishment, but the 
goats make any rifle seem like a pea 
shooter. I always try to kill a goat 
dead as quickly as possible for they 
will roll off a cliff and break their 
horns if they get half a chance. Keep 
shooting at a goat as long as he moves 
or he will twist and squirm himself off 
a precipice, and the trophy is ruined. 

We returned to camp with our first 
goat, having seen many fine rams. I 
counted seventeen that day. The boys 
in camp reported that they plainly 
heard the report of the rifle when I 
shot the goat. 

The next morning we all shaved and 
then took a swim in a lake. The water 
was chilly but we did not catch cold. 
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We bathed repeatedly in the ice cold 
lakes and rivers, but no one caught 
cold. 

After lunch Dennis and I went out 
after more goats. I wanted Pete to go, 
but Dennis was afraid of Pete’s skill 
and objected. Dennis showed a very 
jealous nature. He knew that Pete 
was his peer as a hunter, and he ac- 
cordingly tried to keep him in camp 
all the time. We traveled a short dis- 
tance east of camp and soon located 
two goats which the glasses told us 
were nannies. They were a long way 
off but Dennis spotted the rock under 














and they marched as straight up to me 
as if they were being led. I did not 
move until one of them was within 
forty feet of where I stood, and then I 
drove a bullet behind the shoulder, 
which only caused the goat to start on 
the run directly away from me. An- 
other shot thru the spine killed it 
dead, and it lodged against a bush and 
was still. 

The shooting confused the other goat 
and she nearly ran over me. When she 
was about fifteen feet away I put a 
shot into her shoulder as she came head 
on. It nearly tore the right shoulder 





PART OF THE 1916 VINTAGE OF AMERICAN SPORTSMEN WHO VISITED THE CASSIAR. 


From left to right: J. Stanley Foster, Ralph Edmunds, R. A. Uihlein, Dr. H. A. Sifton, Powhatan Rob- 
inson. Photographed at Telegraph Creek, B, C., by A. E. Vincellette. 


which they slept, and we made a long 
detour and were soon directly over 
them, and here Dennis displayed some 
of the old skill that made him famous. 
He stationed me about 100 feet above 
the goats and then he crept down to 
the left in order to drive them to me. 
He wore moccasins and he felt his 
way down those precipitous cliffs, as 
silently as a shadow. He was almost 
over them, and not twenty feet from 
where they lay, when he began to drop 
small rocks down below them and to 
their left. 
that something was wrong below them, 


The goats soon decided ' 


from her body, but she turned and ran 
and it took two more shots thru the 
body to make her lie quiet. One of 
them proved to be a small billy and the 
other a large nanny and both had fine 
horns. By rapid shooting I had saved 
the horns of my three goats from being 
broken. 

That gave me my limit on goats and 
sheep, and I had killed all the game so 
near camp that Dan had heard all the 
shots. I had hunted five days and 
bagged six trophies. Any hunter can 
do the same as I did by putting forth 
the same effort. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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REGARDING THE RAINBOW TROUT 





ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Among many of the abundant fal- 
lacies is the presupposition that the 
Rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) is a 
menace to the life and perpetuation of 
the brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis), 
and that unless methods are employed 
to prevent the logical increase of the 
former fish the speckled trout will soon 
be a thing of the past. Such is the 
alarming note that has been sounded 
in many odd nooks, and especially in 
the magazines, many of which have edi- 
torially commented upon it, reiterating 
the prevalent opinion. It is too bad 
that a little more careful thought and 
consideration is not given this view- 
point. The installing of the Rainbow 
trout in the waters of the states of Wis- 
eonsin and Michigan, where they were 
brought from California, the native 
(and original) home of Salmo irideus— 
is in no means that mistake it has been 
branded. The Rainbow trout has long 
ago won its reputation as a fighter upon 
the hook on par with the very best of 
the trout or charr family. This fish 
has won a place of absolute distinction 
in our evrrent and permanent angling 
literature and his praises have been 
sung with due acknowledgment of his 
sprightliness and dogged persistence 
when hooked. The leap of the Rainbow 
trout time and again when captured is 
a thing that rivets the attention and 
enlivens the recollection. Taken from 
the cold streams of California, one can 
truly realize what a Rainbow trout is 
worth—and the same ean be said of the 
same fish taken from cold, spring-fed 


Northern rivers. Salmo irideus is a fish. 


as worthy of attention as any that ex- 
ist in our waters and as such should 
be given our careful attention—to be 





perpetuated and properly distributed. 
The one thing apparently held 
against the Rainbow trout is that it is 
prolific, often to a remarkable degree. 
It is a tenacious fish; obdurate in the 
face of devastating odds. The rate of 





increase in Northern rivers has been 
such as to cause complaints to be is- 
sued, the people clamoring that it be 
removed from the game fish list—that 
it may be fished or seined commercial- 
ly for the markets. The day this is 
done a blow will be struck in the name 
of destruction such as was never before 
witnessed; but it is never liable to be. 
The opposition against such an odious 
measure will be so great that it will 
never again be set up for ungracious 
minds to rend. 

Bitterly charged against the Rain- 
bow trout is the haphazard guess (and 
a foolish one at best) that it will-over- 
come, and is overcoming, the speckled 
brook trout. That is to say, the Rain- 
bow trout is supposedly preying upon 
and killing the brook trout, destroying 
fry and fingerlings, not to mention the 
spawn in the brook trout spawning 
beds. About destroying the spawn, let 
it be noted that the brook trout spawns 
in the autumn, whereas the Rainbow 
trout spawns in the spring. They are 
not in the spawning grounds at the 
same time, and Rainbow trout are in 
the depths of the river or in the white 
water pools when the speckled brook 
trout are ascending the small streams 
to deposit their eggs. 

Let those who believe Rainbow trout 
kill so many brook trout dissect vari- 
ous specimens and analyze the contents 
of the stomach, as I have. The con- 
tents will show an insect feed two- 
thirds of the time, with a vegetable 
mixture; and if fingerlings at all, then 
such fish as suckers, shiners and chubs, 
or various crustacea, are representative 
of their food. Furthermore, Rainbow 
trout up to ten or twelve inches in 
length are, like brook trout, set almost 
conclusively to an insect, ete., diet. The 
greater Rainbows are destroyers of in- 
consequential fish life, but as for their 
being, in any logical sense, destroyers 


of brook trout, I can, for my part, say 
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that they are not. I have, in common 
with other anglers, taken German 
Brant trout, brook trout and Salmo 
irideus in the same pool. When this 
is consistently the rule, it holds good 
that no antagonism is surface-evideat, 
fraternizirg, as they do, with all evi- 
dence of good will. It is because the 
average angler has so small success tak- 
ing the brook trout that he arrives at 
the hasty and undeliberate conclusion 
that they are being, or are, caught off 
or destroyed, supposedly by the Rain- 
bow trout. But skill and an ingenious 
array of natural-appearing flies, ani- 
matedly worked, brings the angler 
brook trout where the bungler gets 
nothing but a sore wrist. 

But if the observer be careful, inves- 
tigating before he makes open com- 
ment, he will know that even Rainbow 
and speckled trout streams contain fish 
that are disastrous both to Rainbow 
trout and to brook trout—namely, such 
fish as suckers, redhorse, carp, bull- 
heads and wall-eyed pike. All of these 
are well known destroyers of spawn 
and fry and fingerlings. And, for in- 
stance, the streams flowing into Lake 
Superior or any of the Great Lakes 
are sure to have an influx of the latter- 
mentioned fish. In one stream I know 
of, about the 15th of July the wall- 
eyed pike ascend from the lake; and no 
greater barbarian (as to killing fish life, 
for his size), exists than the wall-eyed 
pike. In point of fact, it eats its own 
spawn and kills and devours its own 
offspring. Let such a horde of fish 
populate the river, even for a short 
space, and which do you think would 
kill the most brook trout progeny—the 
Rainbow or the pike? 

Or what fish is more singularly 
adapted for sucking up spawn of all 
sorts of fish, the toothless sucker, a bot- 
tom feeder, or the Rainbow, whose 
eyes, like all the trout, is directed up- 
ward and prefers swift water and pools 
below rapids to the heavy, dead water 
where suckers are perfectly at home? 
Or what shall we say of the ludicrous 
redhorse, or the humble bullhead, 
known to infest any number of lake 


streams? Remove these blights and al- 
low the various trout full sway and no 
complaints will be issued that an en- 
hancing supply of charr is being rapid- 
ly diminished. 

Was it not blurted around for a num- 
ber of years in the past that it was the 
speckled brook trout (mind you) that 
eaused the undoing of the grayling in 
Michigan streams? The Lord help us! 
Speckled charr, uniformly toothless, 
emerging as a Bluebeard, a ravenous 
pilferer, a gluttonous barbarian, killing 
off and absolutely depleting the pre- 
cious grayling! Shades of Walton, wit- 
ness us in our despair! Speckled charr 
in the guise of a fish murderer! 

At the same time, were the investi- 

gator at all of an intelligent frame of 
mind he would have gone to the root 
of the problem instead of noising 
around with vainglorious theories. At 
that time the past destructive lumber- 
man (that infamous despoiler of our 
natural resources) was at the height of 
his whirlwind process of lavishly fell- 
ing our forests,, taking about two 
boards out of a log and throwing to 
waste a whole house. The streams 
were so filled with sawdust from their 
headwaters down it is a miracle that 
the brook trout, or any fish, survived, 
let alone the sensitive, unprolific gray- 
ling. Result: polluted waters, fungus 
growths on fish and spawn and final 
obliteration—but not thru this alone! 
_ Man, the arch-destroyer, was early 
on the scene. The game virtues of the 
grayling had received voluminous men- 
tion in various annals of sport and the 
result was that a grayling fishing fad 
broke out—like boils. There were 
grayling clubs, grayling leagues, gray- 
ling tournaments, and grayling what- 
nots; and the result was that the gray- 
ling were exterminated so that men 
could noise it around that brook trout 
were the cause of the waylaid exter- 
mination noted. But a little thought 
and a little research in old annals re- 
veals the root of it all. 

Likewise now they have come to the 
conclusion that the Rainbow trout are 
the cause of brook charr depletion. 
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They desire to have the Rainbow trout 
put on the commercial list so that in 
three years not a Rainbow will grace 
an angler’s creel on any of our North- 
ern streams. 

Rather, I say, give us more Rain- 
bow trout, with a wide distribution on 
streams that are now untenanted by 
any save rough fish. They have proven 
by their numbers that they are equal 
to the fry-destroying inroads of the 
rough fish and as a prime survival of 
the fittest they rank very high, indeed. 
Nor are the Rainbow trout for large 
rivers and streams alone. I bear in 
mind certain brooks where Rainbow 
trout are flourishing, allowing anglers 
good creels, where, therebefore alone 
was found the chub and the shiner. Such 
possibilities for plantings as_ these 
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should never be allowed to escape at- 
tention. It is the mean toward a pleas- 
ant end that an angler can well afford 
to keep in mind. The Rainbow trout 
originates in California; it is a native 
of that state, and from there has been 
sent to inhabit streams in all parts of 
the world. In England the Rainbow 
trout is now an established fact; in 
France and Germany it is doing well; 
and even in southern Africa we hear 
reports of its flourishing state. 

And the Rainbow trout evinces the 
same willingness to take the fly that is 
shown by the brook trout. It is indeed 
a grand fight as one stands wader-deep 
and plays one to net and sees him rise 
two or three times in air. A pleas- 
ure such as this repeated often will 
soon make one a devout friend of Sal- 
mo irideus, the Rainbow. 
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THE MOTORCYCLE USED IN MASSACHUSETTS DEER-HUNTING, 


The 250-lb. buck shown in the accompanying illustration was brought down on a one- 
day hunting trip for which the motorcycle furnished transportation. The machine also 
served to bring the hunter and his game home. The buck was killed with the single- 
barrel shotgun shown in the picture, Because the state is so thickly populated, deer-hunt- 





ing with a rifle is prohibited in Massachusetts, 





















THE PARTY WITH TWO BUCKBOARDS LEAVING VICTOR FOR JACKSON’S HOLE. 


TAKING THE GIRLS ON AN ELK HUNT 
BY E. S. SHINGLE AND GEO. C. BECKLEY 


PART I.—MRS, SHINGLE’S VERSION. 


Only a few minutes past midnight 
one late October day our little party 
of five was complete as the last two 
stepped aboard the Union Pacific train 
at Denver, Colo. Seven hundred and 
fifty-seven miles to Crystal Falls, in 
Jackson Hole, was our destination. One 
had only to look into the baggage car 
to be convinced of the tender-foots. 
Bags and more bags stacked high con- 
vineed the baggagemaster that very 
soon Henry, the popular stage driver, 
would be earrying another party of 
dudes and dudines over the mountains 
and into that wonderful country of the 
huntsman’s dream. 

Someone has rightly stated that most 
of the hunting in America today is done 
by two classes—the city man with 
money and the man who hunts for his 
food. Our party was unique. From 
far-away Hawaii had came George 
Beckley and his wife, bent upon secur- 
ing big game such as would enthuse 
other huntsmen of any renown on the 
islands. A rumor tells us that George 
generally gets whatever he sights. Our 


observation convinces us that he always 
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sights strenuously with never a frown 
to indicate failure. Even the sighting 
was better. Then there was my hus- 
band, Dr. Shingle, and myself of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., and O. J. Clark of Denver, 
one who had hunted big game in the 
Far North but who was still un- 
acquainted with Wyoming spoils. 

The ride thru the sagebrush country 
all day Sunday was interesting and it 
was a merry party that stepped onto 
the platform at Pocatello, Idaho, about 
7:20 that evening. We had planned to 
spend the night here, but, to our sur- 
prise, we found the little city crowded 
and no hotel accommodations available. 
Two hours later we entered the little 
Elinor hotel at Idaho Falls, where we 
passed a restful night, and at 8:45 a. m. 
Monday stepped aboard the train which 
was to carry us to Victor. The atmos- 
phere of the country thru which we 
were passing was interesting, as the 
people of the plains wandered thru the 
day coach. The days of the past were 
recalled as the conductor shouted that 
passengers must not forget their bag- 
gage, and altogether we enthused over 
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OUR THREE GUIDES. 


Left to right: Jas. Simpson, the owner of one 
of the finest hunting outfits in Wyoming; Roy, who 
is known to be one of the best moose guides in 
the country; Claude Simpson, the guide who al- 
ways gets his man what he’s looking for. 


our good fortune in being able to leave 
the more artificial life for the week— 
to see the sun rise, to eat the grub of 
the camp and to listen to the sound of 
running waters. The clock in the Kil- 
pack hotel at Victor struck 2 as we ate 
our hurried lunch; then we donned our 
camp garb, consisting of flannel shirts, 
corduroy knickerbockers, high boots 
and leather coats, preparatory to the 
ride over the mountains. A peep under 
the Stetson was necessary to distin- 
guish the boys and the girls of our 
party. 

Two Studebaker wagons were our 
next means of transportation. I might 
relate that here we were joined by the 
Judge, who was campaigning over this 
mountainous country hoping to gain a 
vote, or many, from the people of the 
mountains. We spent the night at a 
famous roadhouse twelve miles from 
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Victor. Mr. Berchey looked after the 
comforts of the men while we toasted 
our feet by the kitchen fire. Mrs. 
Berchey was busily engaged preparing 
our supper; her kiddies and kittens 
played together under our feet, and al- 
together cheered us on our way as we 
thought of the unfair contrasts of life 
—our own babies already tucked into 
their downy beds in their rose-scented 
rooms, compared with the cornhusk 
beds of this mountain home. However, 
contentment reigned supreme and it 
was here that we were made sensitive 
to the feelings of our caretakers con- 
cerning our own shortcomings. In the 
haste of packing our baggage on the 
wagon at Victor, two bags belonging 
to a drummer had been donated to us, 
while one of our own canvass bags, one 
most important to have, had been left 
at the little hotel at Victor. The doctor 
stood at the rural telephone giving in- 
structions as to how we could get it 
when a remark not intended for our 
ears was made: “‘I will tell you that 
I think them there people needed a 
guide from home instead of from 
-amp’’—under our suppressed laughs. 

We awoke feeling refreshed from the 
eold air which filled our sleeping apart- 
ment, and, after an appetizing break- 
fast, we bade our adieus at 7:30 a. m. 
Up and down and over this wonderful 
mountain country we rode. All our 
anxiety for safety was overcome by the 
confidence we so readily placed in our 
drivers, Mr. Henry and Mr. Wilson- 
homa. It was noon when we reached 
Jackson, a little town twenty-eight 
miles from the railroad. One would 
be surprised to know the progressive 
spirit which prevails in this town. Two 
hours were pleasantly spent here. The 
Jackson hotel satisfied our hungry ap- 
petites, and an hour was passed by the 
fireside m the delightful clubroom of 
the Episcepal parish, where our licenses 
were being obtained. Thru the courtesy 
of the popular Mr. Baleom, we visited 
the newly dedicated hospital, which 
would be a pride to any city. 

Our journey was resumed about 3 
o’clock. This time the men rode horse- 
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back with our guide, James Simpson, 
whose pleasant smile and lasting grip 
will ever remain a pleasant memory. 
Thru the mountains we rode until 
nightfall. A heavy snow of a few days 
previous made driving slow, and the 
cold blasts of the mountain winds made 
the sight of the little Riverside hotel 
a cause of joy. Mrs. Royer, the popu- 
kar proprietress of this famous road- 
house, had been expecting us, so, to 
our surprise, we sat down at 7:30 to 
a supper fit for a king. Fried chicken 
in the mountains was beyond our 
dreams. 

We all climbed the rustic stairs ear- 
ly and one and all responded to the 
query of the following morning of 
‘‘How did you sleep?’’ with, ‘‘Like a 
log.’’ Another twelve miles, and we 
sighted camp. A little log cabin and 
four tents placed amongst the willows 
with mountains high on every side—no 
artist could paint or’ writer could de- 
scribe the picturesque attractiveness of 
these mountain camps. Our cook, Jim, 
horse wrangler, Dawn, and guides, 
Claude and Ray, had preceded us into 
camp. The smoke was pouring from 
the chimney of the little stove in the 
cabin, which was to be our home for 
the next six days of mountain life. 

The mess tent was a scene of rush 
and flurry until the welcome call to 
‘‘Come and get it’’ sounded forth. Car- 


rying our camp chairs, we hurried in. 
What a feast to greet us! Fried elk, 
potatoes, baked beans, dill pickles, hot 
biscuits, jam, stewed fruit and coffee. 
Cheers went up for the cook as we 
pushed back our chairs—three cheers 
for the cook who was going to feed us 
during our camp days. We devoted the 
afternoon to fixing up camp and by 
nightfall the cabin presented a homey 
attractiveness. One bed with all new 
garb and two air mattresses with eider- 
dewn blankets—what luxury in camp! 
To Mr. McGuire of Outdoor Life we ex- 
press our appreciation for these. 

At sunrise the following morning 
each boy with his guide set out in dif 
ferent directions for elk in the big tim- 
ber lands. We enjoyed the day’s climb- 
ing over the hills and into the pine for- 
ests.. Fishing and horseback riding— 
one always finds absolutely safe horses 
for ladies, horses able to climb up an 
almost perpendicular side. The first 
night O. J. came in with his six-point 
head—his limit—a day of adventure 
which made him the envy of the boys. 
The doctor had poor luck, while George, 
having sighted more than fifty in one 
herd, saw but one bull, a five-pointer, 
so he put off the temptation to shoot, 
as his limit was two elk and he wanted 
a trophy. At 8 o’clock the boys gen- 
erally returned from the day’s hunt- 
ing. The evenings were always pleas- 
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CLAD FOR THE HILLS LIFE. LEFT, MRS. 
BECKLEY; RIGHT, MRS. SHINGLE. 


antly spent relating the adventures of 
the day around the little camp fire. On 
the second day the doctor brought in a 
fine six-point head that was very sym- 
metrical. The boys talked enthusias- 
tically over their own guides and 
reached a grand conclusion that silence 
means reward in any guide. Altogether, 
We spent six daysin camp. George and 
his guide, Jim, left camp on the third 
day with two packs and outfit and 
made another camp about twelve miles 
farther in. His own description will 
be most interesting to my readers. It 
follows my story of the trip. 

About the fourth night in camp it 
grew late gefore the return of O. J. and 
his guide. We all predicted that he had 
had success and was bringing in a 
mountain sheep, the prize that he was 
hunting on this particular day. At the 
sound of the horses’ feet we all rushed 
into the open, but nary a sound from 
our huntsman. Nary a trophy had he 
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brought. Instead, he had the mis- 
fortune of losing his horse while lead- 
ing him down a steep mountain side. 
The horse had lost his footing and 
rolled over and over, going a hundred 
feet below. It was ten minutes before 
they reached the suffering horse and a 
shot from his faithful companion was 
necessary to end his suffering. The 
guides told us that this is a rare acci- 
dent and is the fault of neither guide 
nor huntsman. However, O. J. told 
with satisfaction that he had asked 
Claude, his guide, only a few minutes 
previous to the accident who would be 
responsible for the horse’s life in case 
they could not make the hill and he 
replied, ‘‘Follow me and you will be 
alright.’’ 

Among the pines and close to the run- 
ning water, we were fortunate enough 
to have two messes of trout, as the doc- 
tor, being rather inclined to avoirdu- 
pois, found constant hunting pretty 
strenuous, so varied it by spending part 
of his time along the creek. 

It was Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock, 
after the farewell breakfast of mush, 
bacon, more elk, hot cakes and honey 
and coffee, that we began our home- 
ward trip. We had planned to reach 
Jackson by nightfall, so one and all 
mounted horses and rode ten miles to 
Kelly. Jim followed with our game and 
baggage in the Studebaker. We ate a 
hurried dinner, but none the less 
tempting, and before 2 o’clock were 
again on our way. At dusk we reached 
Jackson, happy but tired. After the 
uneventful day, the beds in the Jack- 
son hotel felt like the finest of down, 
and one and all felt refreshed and equal 
to the thirty remaining miles of stage 
drive before we would reach our train 
at Victor. 

O. J. left at 7:30 with Henry and the 
baggage. We followed in the mail 
stage. There were six passengers be- 
sides ourselves—a well-filled wagon— 
all eager to reach Victor in time for the 
train. The incidents of the day are all 
worth enumerating—our sardine and 
cracker lunch, broken down mail stage, 













ELK AVENUE, A THOROFARE IN BECKLEYVILLE. 


and so on, but as space is limited, I will 
only add that it was a cheerful little 
party that spent the following day in 
the drawing room of the Michigan- 
Oregon Limited, which train was hur- 
rying us home with our trophies. 

As there is prevalent a general im- 
pression that the joy of the hunt is only 


a man’s pleasure, that the life in camp 
is not pleasant for the woman, it is for 
the benefit of those who contemplate 
such a trip and who have been discour- 
aged that I was tempted to write this 
little sketch of our trip into Jackson 
Hole. Every moment of it was delight- 
ful as well as eventful. 


PART II.—MR. BECKLEY’S VERSION. 


After hunting two days from our 
permanent camp—as related by my 
talented predecessor with the pencil, 
Mrs. Shingle—Mr. Clark and Dr. Shin- 
gle were able to add two beautiful six. 
point elk heads to their list of trophies. 
On the morning of the third day Jim 
and I packed up and took a side pack 
to a section about twelve miles farther 
in. We arrived at our camping ground 
at 1:15 p. m., meeting O. J. and Claude 
on the way. After making camp we 
started hunting at 3:05 p. m., return- 
ing to camp at 6:30. We saw twenty 
elk, but did not shoot, as it was too 
dark to see the sights. After feeding 
and hobbling the horses, we turned 
them loose. Then dinner at 8 and ‘‘to 
the hay’’ at 9:30. 

We were up the next morning at 6, 
feeling fine. While Jim went horse 
hunting (three miles away) I prepared 
breakfast. 

We left camp to hunt elk at 9:15 
a. m. -Ran into about 200 elk in the 
forenoon (no bulls, and consequently no 
shooting, as we were looking for a good 
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head). About 1:30 we saw a herd of 
elk—about 200, containing one good 
head. We waited behind some pine 
trees until the bull, which was in the 
rear, got over a knoll. As soon as he 
was out of sight we galloped about 250 
yards, jumped off our horses and ran 
up to the top of the knoll, over which 
the herd had just gone; and, believe me, 
that 50-yard run up that hill surely 
came pretty near putting me out of 
commission. At the same time, the 
wind was blowing a good stiff breeze 
and there was about two feet of snow 
on the ground. As we reached the top 
Jim pointed out the bull to me about 
200 yards away. It was pretty hard 
making him out, as he was behind a 
cow. This being my first,shot at an 
elk and puffing like a locomotive, not 
being accustomed to the high altitude 
—9,500 feet—I took aim and fired at 
the bull and hit a cow beside him in 
the back of the shoulder. Not noticing 
this, I let drive again at the bull, hit- 
ting him in the rear right leg. I got 
one more shot at him before the herd 

















went over the hill, but the bullet from 
my .280 Ross did not find its mark, this 
being no fault of the .280, however. 

We ran over the hill and saw the 
herd on the other side of the valley in 
the timber. We then walked back to 
our horses and began to work toward 
the east side of the herd. On our way 
around, about 200 yards from where we 
got our horses, we found the cow I had 
2 shot stone dead, the bullet passing clean 
thru behind the shoulder. Jim jumped 
off his horse and tied the rope around 
her neck. Both of us were going to 
drag the cow about fifty yards to a 
clump of pines, where we were going 
to dress our meat and leave it until the 
following day. Our horses began to 
snort, and Browny, Jim’s horse, did not 
like the idea of dragging a dead elk, 
and she began to buck, but Jim, being 
an old cowpuncher of the early day pe- 
riod, let her buck and stuck like a 
leach until Browny found that she had 

some rider, and then quieted down. I 

got off my pony and handed the rope 

to Jim. We both were going to drag 

the elk, but Jim let Browny do the job, 
seeing that she had so much life in her. 

After we had dressed our meat and 
hung up the head out of reach of the 
coyotes, we covered the meat with pine 
branches and then spread the hide on 
the snow, using it to sit on, and then 
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had our lunch. About 2:15 we started 
off to hunt for my bull elk, as this was 
all I wanted to get—a head to mount— 
taking along with us some elk meat and 
liver.. We rode ten mies in the after- 
noon and saw 150 during that time, but 
no good bull heads. We rode right into 
one herd of about seventy-five, only 
three of which were bulls, and they 
spikes, so we let them go. We arrived 
in camp about 6:45. Jim cooked a good 
dinner, including some elk meat, liver 
and bacon. We talked awhile about 
that bull elk we were going to get the 
following day, and turned in at 7:15. 
Had a good night, but I was a bit chilly, 
as I had gotten my feet wet while skin- 
ning my elk in the snow and perspired 
a great deal during the day. Also had 
a terrible headache. 

The next morning Jim was up at 
dawn, as usual, lighted the fire and 
went out to hunt for our horses. I 
awoke about forty-five minutes later, 
feeling tip-top—no headache—and got 
breakfast ready. This included liver, 
bacon and elk steak. After breakfast 
we took two pack horses with us to 
bring back our meat that we had left 
out the day before. Left camp at 8:30 
a. m. and arrived where we had our 
meat at 9:35. The meat was frozen. 





We put the quarters into the bags and 
into large mineral bags. 


Having fin- 
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ished this, we left the meat and horses 
here, tying up one horse and turning 
the other one loose to feed. We left 
here at 9:50. We covered a lot of 
ground before noon and saw a great 
many elk, but no bulls. About 12 noon 
we bucked thru the snow for about two 
miles over a high peak above timber- 
line, and as we were approaching the 
summit Jim’s Browny gave a snort and 
turned her head toward the ridge. Jim 
knew something was up and jumped 
off his horse and walked over toward 
the north. In the meantime I was un- 
conscious of the fact of Browny’s snort, 
thinking that she had gotten some snow 


there stood Mrs. Sheep—and, believe 
me, she knew the law. 

About 1:15 we had lunch on the side 
of the hill. After our lunch Jim and I 
started out for our bull elk again. 
After an hour of riding thru the heavy 
timber we ran across some fresh elk 
tracks and began to track them thru 
the timber and snow. After two hours 
of tracking we jumped the herd in a 
little open. I was about ten yards be- 
hind Jim, on horseback, and I could 
see, I should say, about eight cows thru 
the pines. Just as I rode alongside of 
Jim and was about to dismount from 
my horse I saw a big bull elk—a dandy 
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A HALT FOR A LOOK AT THE COUNTRY. GRAND TETON IN DISTANCE. 


up her nostrils. I took out my kodak 
to take a picture of the opposite moun- 
tains, which were covered with snow. 
Just as I was about to press the bulb 
Jim called me, and down I threw the 
kodak in the snow and ran a few yards 
to my horse for my .280 Ross. Creep- 
ing up to Jim, I saw, not twenty-five 
yards down the side of the cliff, a 
mountain sheep standing, but it was a 
ewe. We looked around for the ram, 
but none was in sight. We watched 
her for about fifteen minutes and in the 
meantime I took two pictures of her. 
The sheep was looking over a bluff. 
My! it was a tempting shot, but the law 
says ‘‘no’’ on mountain sheep ewes, so 


six-pointer—following the cows, but it 
was too late to shoot at him. We made 
off on our horses at full speed and cut 
the herd off from getting over the 
ridge and away from us. We miscal- 
eulated and rode below the herd in- 
stead of keeping above them. I spotted 
the bull elk once about fifty yards thru 
the pines. I jumped off my horse in 
a flash and up with my gun to my 
shoulder, but just at that moment two 
cow elk shut off my mark by stepping 
between the bull and me. In another 
few, seconds the two cows and Mr. Elk 
were off in the dense pines. 

Jim and I made a quick getaway and 
rode toward the southern ridge, figur- 
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ing that the herd would make for this 
particular spot, as this was their only 
way to get out of sight and into the 
thick pine forests for their safety. We 
reached the ridge in about five min- 
utes, but we had not seen any signs 
of the herd. We followed the ridge for 
about 500 yards and saw where the 
herd had already crossed into the big 
heavy timber below. We could have 
followed the herd, alright, but Jim and 
I were twelve miles from camp and it 
was then 5 o’clock, so we decided to 
start back toward camp. We rode nine 
miles to where we had left our pack 
horses in the morning. On our arrival 
the two pack animals were glad to see 
us and began to neigh. Jim began at 
once to saddle the two packs and get 
our meat packed on their backs. In the 
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kind of hunting weather will agree with 
me. Jim and I had a late dinner and 
turned into our sleeping bags about 
10:30, pretty well worn out, as we had 
had a hard day; and I must say those 
sleeping bags felt awfully good, and I 
want to state that thru the kindness 
of Mr. J. A. McGuire, editor of Out- 
door Life, is due the credit of making 
our Jackson Hole trip a most enjoyable 
and pleasant one. 

Monday morning, this being Jim’s 
and my last day in our mountain camp, 
we both were up at daylight, as we 
wanted to get our camp outfit packed 
up and get started on our return in 
the afternoon. We left camp at 8:30 
and again started out for a big bull elk. 
During the morning we saw a great 
many, but no bulls, only small five- 
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meantime I gave all the four horses a 
good feed of grain, as we had brought 
half a sack along with us in the morn- 
ing for the horses. We lost no time, 
as darkness was creeping on us, so in 
about twenty-five minutes we were off 
for camp, and by 8 p. m. were in camp. 
After unsaddling our horses and giving 
them a good feeding, Jim hobbled the 
horses and turned them loose for the 
night. In the meantime I had dinner 
ready and a good, big campfire going. 

Right here I want to state that there 
is nothing that looks better to a hunter, 
especially after being out all day hunt- 
ing for game in snowy weather, and 
especially when you get into camp late 
and the thermometer at zero, than a 
good blazing campfire. I am sure that 
those of you who have experienced this 


pointers. We rode about fifteen miles 
and arrived back in camp about 2 p. m 
Here we had lunch and began to pack 
our camp outfit on our animals. We 
left Camp Aloha at 2:45. I named our 
camp on our arrival. The word Aloha 
is an Hawaiian word meaning ‘‘ Wel- 
eome’’ or ‘‘Farewell.’’ Camp Aloha 
was situated on the edge of a meadow 
and the pine trees and jagged creek 
were only about twenty yards away, so 
we got all the water we wanted. I took 
a good many pictures and I was surely 
sorry to leave our camp of three days. 
During my stay in Camp Aloha we had 
beautiful weather, altho we had a light 
snow storm. The thermometer was al- 
ways zero in the mornings, and in the 
evenings after 6 o’clock. We would go 
down to the creek and break thru the 
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ice and get our water and in less than 
five minutes the water in the buckets 
would be frozen. We had to place the 
water near the fire in order to keep it 
from freezing. 

On our way back to our main camp 
we saw about fifteen elk, but no bulis. 
Darkness began to creep on us and a 
light snow storm made it that much 
colder. The moon arose and the coy- 
otes began to sing their melodies. After 
an hour or more of riding we reached 
the top of Alkali Ridge and beheld, far 
in the distance in the valley below, the 
lights and bonfires of our main camp. 
I began to feel warm and forgot about 
the cold, thinking in just another hour 
I would be back with Mrs. Beckley, 
Doctor and Mrs. Shingle and Mr. O. J. 
Clark—the rest of our party. We got 
into some heavy timber. In places it 
was so heavy our pack animals could 
not go any further and we were forced 
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to work back and do a lot of circling 
before we could get into traveling coun- 
try again. 

Jim and I and the three pack horses 
arrived in our main camp at 8:50 p. m. 
and were welcomed by the entire party. 
Jim Williams and Dawn were on hand 
with a camping banquet ready for us. 
I was surely glad to get back to the 
rest of our party. Mrs. Beckley had 
warm water all ready in the bathtub— 
which, by the way, was a laundry tub 
2 feet by 14 inches—‘‘some’’ tub and 
‘‘some’” bath. This was named the 
family bathtub. <A picture was taken 
of it, but, to our deep sorrow, it was 
over-exposed. 

And then, as described by Mrs. Shin- 
gle, we betook ourselves back to the 
haunts of men again—back to the un- 
realities and shams of life, from which 
we expect very soon again to be able 
to extract ourselves for another hunt 
for elk in Wyoming. 


<Seo0> 











Chisana Glacier, Alaska, on the McCarthy-Chisana Trail. Compts: @apt. J: P. Hubrick. 
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No. 59—Trapping. 


A hunter of defini- 
tions will often find 
one in the dictionary, 
but not always. Most 
dictionary definitions 
are not only archaic 
but also mere arcs, 
that is, each defini- 
tion is but part of a 
verbal circle com- 
posed of two or more 
words, and if one 
tries to define the 
definition he soon 
comes right back to 
his starting point, 
like a man lost in any other fog. 

Some years ago, for instance, when the 
new Standard dictionary came forth I 
looked up the word “north,” and found that 
it was on the “left” hand when I faced 
“east.” Very good so far, but unfortunately 
I turned over to “left” and discovered what 
I expected to find, that “left” was on my 
“north” side when I faced “east.” “East” 
was on my “right” side when I faced 
“north,” and “right” was opposite of “left.” 
“West” was opposite of “east” and “south” 
was oppos:te of “north.” I have forgotten 
what “opposite” meant, but any one can 
look all this up for himself. It is a curious 
fact that “north,” on which is based all the 
surveying, land titles, and navigation of the 
world, is not adequately defined in any Eng- 
lish dictionary, 

So I will refer you to the dictionary to find 
out what “trapping” means. Meanwhile we 
will see if we can not help Webster out a 
bit, as I did the other day when lecturing 
on English before a certain university class, 
and some cruelly bright student asked me 
what I meant by “it.” “Everything but me,” 
was my answer, and I believe it is a correct 
one, even if the dictionary manufacturers 
have not yet discovered it. 

So suppose we consider this Campfire 
Talk as nothing but a definition of the word 
“trapping.” Of course, we all know what 
“trapping” means, but before you read any 
farther suppose you just jot down in writing 
exactly what you do mean by “trapping.” 


Chauncey Thomas. 





Then when we are done compare your defi- 
nition with mine. 

“Trapping,” of course, implies a “trap- 
per,” a “trap” and something that is 
“trapped.” The four words cannot be con- 
sidered apart from each other, that is clear. 
And somehow comes the idea of “trick,” 
and also of ‘“‘bait.” While you are about it 
you might also write down your definitions 
of these associate words. They are all in 
the family. 

We also “lure,” “entice,” “decoy” and 
even “invite.” The whole thing so far seems 
to point straight at “something for noth- 
ing,” with its usual results. We are get- 
ting on. Let us take “invite,” and see 
where it leads us. 

We are “invited” to dinner, and of course 
find—surely not a “bait?”—nicely spread on 
the table. But, wait a moment, Sir Wolf, 
and smell a bit. Is this the opening of a 
business deal? As yet all unmentioned? 
Or is it the pretty daughter, a bait in her- 
self? Where is the hook, are the toothed 
jaws waiting under that white cloth? There 
are no telltale marks in the ground, the 
wind smells sweet, the bait is tempting. We 
sit down. 

All of which has to do with the reason 
why men of sense, keen sense, spend an- 
nually thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands on social affairs. I could not under- 
stand for years, but after I went to New 
York City I discovered that nine-tenths of 
the negotiating is done in evening clothes. 
My “Hereford,” as I call it, or in good old 
Westernese my “baldfaced outfit.” 

Go to a man’s office and he is _instinct- 
ively on the defensive. At dinner he is off 
his guard and indirectly one can then lay 
before him, merely as social small talk, you 
understand, a matter that he would reject 
in nine seconds in the office. He listens 
first as a matter of politeness, then be- 
comes interested, asks questions, and sud- 
denly—he has discovered it himself, of 
course—suddenly “Come down to. the office 
tomorrow. I want to talk that over with 
you.” 

Trapped? Maybeso. Now “maybeso” is 
not three words but one word, invented by 
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the Indians. It is a very usual verbal tool, 
as you will find if you will try it. 

Would the wolf put his paw into the iron, 
laid open and bare in his path? Not so. 
Nor would the business man have consid- 
ered your investment for a second at his 
desk. But we hide the steel under dust, 
and we make a social call, we hang up a 
piece of meat or we put it on a silver plat- 
ter, as the case requires. The _ shortest 
method is “have a drink.” Or a cigar will 
do on occasion. 

And now enters the woman. the keenest 
and greatest of trappers. Her social af- 
fairs come right next to her babies, and in 
some cases even come first. We have but 
to look around us to be assured of this 
rather unpleasant fact. But it is true. So- 
cially men are tumbling failures compared 
to women. A smart woman will put a dub 
of a man far to the front, as Kipling has 
taken pains to point out now and then. It 
is an open secret, for example, that army 
and navy appointments are made to this 
post or to that because sundry wives fit 
where other wives fight. An officer with 
an impossible wife finds himself tucked 
away here and there, just to get rid of Mrs. 
Officer, while on the other hand the offi- 
cer with a wife worth while, one who un- 
derstands the game, has the pick of the 
posts. Military efficiency? Forgotten. So- 
cial reasons largely govern. 

And is all this trapping? It looks like it. 
Mrs. Lieutenant gives such charming din- 
ners to Mrs. Major, and Mrs. Major has a 
certain way of making Mrs. General feel 
as if she, Mrs, General, is getting all that 
is coming to her, because some twenty 
years ago she bet on the right horse—I 
mean man—so it all works out that Mrs. 
General sees to it that the General, in his 
official capacity, has the Major and the 
Lieutenant at the best posts, which the 
General—or Mrs. General?—selects, of 
course, for himself. Mrs. Captain talks 
through her nose, cannot tell tact from 
tacks, and naturally Mr. Captain finds him- 
self and family sent to some point east of 
Suez, or some other safe place. And the 
Captain is perhaps the best man of the lot. 
But the strings are pulled and the thing is 
done. Mrs, Captain is not a good trapper. 
She hangs up the wrong kind of bait, and 
her trap is not hidden at all from the ex- 
perienced eyes of the worthy General and 
his most excellent wife. And the chances 
are that the General would right now be 
only a Colonel if it had not been for Mrs. 
General, 

I have used military affairs here simply 
because they are so simple. But the self- 
same thing applies to all other lines of life 
—banking, the universities, magazines, de- 
partment stores, everything. A bottle of 
whiskey, used with sense, will often unlock 
doors that neither gold nor iron will put 


ajar. Every world traveler knows this, and 
uses it. Whiskey, or its poor relation, beer, 
or its aristocratic cousin, champagne, is 
most excellent bait, the only trouble is that 
one in using them is liable to step into his 
own trap. 

A drunken telegraph operator once told 
me the contents of every telegram he had 
sent and had received to and from head- 
quarters and to E. H. Harriman for sev- 
eral years back, and some very private 
code messages which in time with practice 
he could translate very well—and after his 
spree he had forgotten all about it. But I 
did not. Such information comes in handy 
to a reporter. The telegraph man drank 
whiskey till three in the morning, and I 
drank diluted cold coffee—it looked the 
same in the glass—and I could talk just as 
thick as he could. Such was my standing 
arrangement with the restaurant man. I 
am afraid of whiskey and widows. Trap? 
Oh no, not at all. Just an accident, of 
course. And the man holds the same job 
today, for all I know—it was years ago— 
for that was his one big drunk, and the 
railroad people never learned of it. “Sick,” 
of course. If he reads these lines, and it 
is the first time I have ever published them, 
he may and he may not realize that he is 
the man. 

Business is war, and war is warm. War 
and business are just one complicated sys- 
tem of trapping and being trapped. The 
bargain counter is a bait, for example. The 
merchant loses one cent on each piece of 
soap, “but one bar to each customer,” and 
the snowshoe man ioses the chicken he 
hangs over his fox trap, but both the trap- 
per and the merchant take in a dollar for 
the penny lost. Some advertising is infor- 
mation, some of it is bait, it all depends on 
the advertisement. Free lands in the West 
were, and in a way still are, just so many 
pieces of bait for new settlers. And the 
idea of bait looms large in most mining 
stock or Wall Street advertising. Risk a 
dime and make a dollar, dead sure. “Some- 
thing for nothing” is pure bait, of course, 
and when a man gets something for noth- 
ing he is cheating himself. Morals aside, I 
am speaking purely in a business sense. It 
cannot be done and one loses in the end. 

When it comes to gambling, frank, open, 
honest gambling, which includes insurance, 
here we have trapping with all its associ- 
ated ideas right down to its most simple 
form. Here hangs $30 if you will but put 
your front paw with $1 on the right spot. 
You risk it, and the jaws snap. The dollar 
is gone, and you try again, just as the wolf 
will often come back to the same trap, even 
after springing it the night before. ‘“Some- 
thing for nothing’, and he is the keener 
animal. Well and good. But in the long 
run the trapper wins, for no one, wolf or 
man, can beat any one at his own game. 
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But the most delicate, the most delicious 
and dangerous trapping is done for purposes 
of mating. Dinners, dances, parties, the 
yacht and the automobile, it is all in the 
game. A book could not catalogue the 
baits, a fisherman’s flybook looks like an 
almanac beside half the list. Here is one 
beautifully set, said to be one of the most 
effective. A hammock under the moon, 
with just the right amount of shadow cross- 
ing the hammock. Bait, a pretty girl, or 
more dangerous yet, a widow. - Goodbye, 
Mr. Lamb: That ends that. 

Or here is the man weary of hammock, 
and perhaps of widows, too. He is trap- 
scarred from nose to heel, and still foot 
loose. Money he dodges, for he knows that 
the hardest way to earn a living is to marry 
a rich woman. No valet’s job for him, 
thank you. Let’s see—What will he glance 
at, perhaps even stop and sniff at, and 
might even nibble? Answer that question 
and you have him. And the most wily of 
fishes are more often than not hooked on a 
bent pin, means that the over-experienced 
fisher would scorn to use as not worth 
while. You never can tell. 

The pretty dress, the change of fashions, 
the hour before the glass to see which smile 
looks best, whether dangled from under 
slightly bent head or over the right shoul- 
der—Just bait. 

And the startling red tie, the diamond 
shirt stud, the silk hat in the morning— 
even of the doctor is walking for exercise 
but looks as if hurrying to a case of trip- 
lets—all bait. And party platforms? Just 
bait. Or the white, blue, red, green, pale 
pink and pinto books hurled to high heaven 
by various tongue fighters over the water? 
Just bait. They are merely trying to trap 
the public opinion of the world. And not 
one of them tells the truth, or even tries to. 
It will not do to let the springs show, you 
know, so they. are hidden under tinted 
paper, these holier than thou booklets. Or 
the onion-eyed plea for help to the sweating 
Eskimo, when our own poor freeze by thou- 
sands? Just bait. Part of the money 
reaches the heathen, or the cakeless chap 
somewheres in Europe, but some of it sticks 
to something on the way over. It is all 
good trapping. 

In fact, we are all trappers. The inell- 
gible suitor holds forth tickets to grand 
opera as bait so that the dashing woman 
will endure his unwanted company for the 
evening, and he in turn selects her, or 
rather her dress and diamonds, and leaves 
the one he really likes at home, all for show 
purposes. She in turn accepts because she 
likes music and can close her eyes, and also 
to make another man a wee bit jealous, just 
a touch of the spur, a flick of the whip. 
The enticing billboard and the smart non- 
com on the street corner is exactly the 
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same kind of a bait and trap for the recruit, 
this time military instead of matrimonial. 
One will march against the foe to the “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic” and the other 
will march down the aisle to the battle 
hymn of the world, Lohengrin’s Wedding 
March, 

And now will you please open the big 
dictionary and see what “trapping” means. 
And do not forget to go around the verbal 
circle of a score or two of associated words, 
such as “lure,” “decoy,” “deceive,” “entice,” 
and especially ‘“‘bait.” And do not overlook 
“hooked,” “captured,” and “taken.” 

Fishing and trapping are akin, hunting 
is a thing apart. The hunter kills before 
he takes, the angler and the trapper takes 
before he kills. Or it may be nothing but a 
cage, for the trapper, or trappess, does not 
always kill—but the hunter does. 

The black panther has been caught; I 
have seen one in a cage and pitied him, but 
he has never been tamed. The lion in time 
jumps through a hoop and earns our con- 
tempt, but the black panther fights silently 
to the death. 

There is one other, to me the supreme 
animal on this earth, the African elephant. 
He has never been taken alive. There has 
never been one of his royal tribe a captive. 
The biack panther, of all the animals in 
the cages, is the only one that will not sub- 
mit to the whip, or be enticed by food, but 
he will eat, drink and sleep, hence will live, 
a captive. But the African elephant dies 
fighting. He will not be taken alive. The 
hulking slave of India is a prodded coward, 
but the African is the one animal that has 
never yet been trapped. We can trap his 
carcass but not that mighty spirit, and in 
that he is greater than man himself. 

“Give me liberty or give me death,” is an 
empty human boast, for men and women 
have been slaves by millions. And that 
alone is what makes the white race supreme 
today, for the very life note of the white 
race is rule, ruin or die. The white men 
rule many another race on the earth today, 
but nowhere on earth does another race 
rule the white. There are white men in 
prison, like black panthers, but they will 
not jump at the touch of a colored lash. 
Other races will and do surrender; they 
submit rather than die fighting, for any- 
thing is free that fights—fights to the death, 
I mean—even though it fights without food 
and sleep against nothing but the bars of a 
cage. This even the untamable black pan- 
ther and the untamable white man will not 
do, they will live captives but not slaves, 
but the African elephant will do neither— 
he will not be taken alive. Trap him and 
his mighty spirit goes between the bars, 
and leaves nothing but carrion behind. In 
this he is supreme of all the animals on 
earth. He cannot be trapped. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer 
any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 
the cause of the truest and hizhest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this depart- 


ment is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 








Anglers’ Fireside. ~ 


Letter No. 285.—Tackle for Muskellunge. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am taking 
the liberty of writing to see if you can help 
me outinafishing problem. Can you suggest 
a good casting rig for lunge? I have caught 
a good many both by trolling and casting, 
but have always found difficulty in hooking 
by the last method. Personally I don’t care 
much for trolling, tho I have found that 
‘lunge take a spoon readily. I have tried 
single and single-treble hooks —the latter 
made by Bartlett, England; the same are 
used in the Skinner spoons, all carefully 
sharpened with a file. I have tried various 
mounts—hooks well up under the spoon, 
as in the Corbitte spoon, or some distance 
below, as in Skinner; I have tried various- 
sized hooks and spoons; I have tried quick 
and slow movement and delayed striking; 
all with the same result—only a small pro- 
portion of strikes result in hooked fish. Is 
this a common experience? One afternoon 
in Northwestern Ontario, fishing an almost 
virgin lake, which contained numerous 
‘lunge up to twenty pounds, average about 
six or eight, I kept track of my rises, count- 
ing “one” when a fish actually gave a tug 
at the bait, and found that out of fourteen 
rises I landed but one fish. Upon other 
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days I had experiences nearly as poor. 
(Perhaps I should say here that all fish not 
needed for food were returned uninjured to 
the water.) My experience has been that 
casting results in more rises—four to one— 
than trolling, but that the latter method 
takes the most fish. Whether this is due 
to harder strike, due to heavier tackle, im- 
pulse of boat, etc., I do not know. Have 
you any suggestions as to a good casting 
rig? Have you had any experience with 
the wooden minnows? I have used no reg- 
ular muskellunge hooks and have found that 
the ordinary triples are easily smashed.— 
Cc. C. N., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It may be of interest to you to know that 
for some years I have been working on a 
series of chapters upon muskellunge fishing, 
portions of which will appear in this maga- 
zine before book issue. I have never found 
the spoon, even when heavily weighted, a 
good casting lure. The shape of the spoon 
itself offers so much resistance fo the air 
that sufficient distance can not be acquired. 
The muskie, as you of course have discov- 
ered, is a very shy individual. The trolled 
spoon follows some 150 feet—perhaps a 
greater distance—behind the boat; there- 
fore he attacks it without fear. When the 
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spoon is cast, even under the very best con- 
ditions, the shadow of the boat, the flash 
of the rod, the disturbance in the water, all 
have served to render the game shy and 
half-hearted in his attack. I have experi- 
mented with the “wooden minnow,” and 
think that it is far more successful, when 
properly handled, than is the spoon. The 
South Bend people put out a good lure, as 
do also the folk making the “Chippewa”; 
Jamison produces a ‘‘taking’’ lure. Now, I 
find this fault with nearly all the so-called 
muskie lures: they are too large and heavy 
to cast well from the ordinary casting rod. 
I have found a large bass lure, fitted with 
heavy hooks, about the best sort for casting. 
I do not use a heavy rod, preferring to use 
a light tool and “run chances.” While, as 
undoubtedly you have discovered, if a 
reader of this magazine, I prefer to handle 
a wood rod; still, for rough and unknown 
muskellunge work I like a Bristol High 
Grade. “The reel?” A level-winder, by ail 
means, and large enough to hold 200 feet 
of line. In closing, let me say that no fish 
will take advantage of slack line and “spit 
out the hook” more quickly than will a well- 
educated muskie.—O, W. S. 


Letter No. 286.—Ohio Ling. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
reading considerable about ling, but have 
failed to see this section of the country 
mentioned. I have caught the fish in Lake 
Erie, off our coast, and uphold your state- 
ments regarding names, etc. Off the Ohio 
coast the fish is called “Laura,” while here 
it is called “eel-pouch,” probably meant for 
eel-pout. Ling are caught mostly in the 
fall, and range in length from, say, ten 
inches to three feet, tho I caught two thru 
the ice somewhat larger. Not liking their 
looks, I usually have given them to whom- 
soever would remove the hook, an operation 
which should begin at the tail. Perhaps 
that is going too far, but the hook is usualiy 
found well amidships. The bait I have used 
is earth worms and lake minnows. I once 
took one with a small white bass in its 
stomach. In this connection I might tell 
of a queer fish which was taken off Garden 
Park pier, Cleveland, Ohio. This gentleman 
certainly resembled the ling, only he was 
covered with scales; his back was a brown 
ish color, changing to green on the stomach 
What he was I can’t say. I have fished 
many streams emptying into Erie, but I 
have never taken ling except in the lake. 
Once I took a ling home and broiled it, and 
must say that it was equal to a blue pike— 
and you know the latter is fine eating. 
Well, ling, lawyer, eel-pout, Laura, or what 
not, I don’t consider him much of a fighter. 
—H., T. E., N. Braddock, Pa. 
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I thank you for your interesting letter and 
the information regarding ling. I am free 
to admit that I think little of the fish. We 
have so many better fish that it seems a 
pity that water should be filled with the un- 
handsome, unaesthetic and un- any one of 
half a dozen things. However, Nature 
usually knows what she is about, and un- 
doubtedly this fish plays its part in the 
great scheme of things. Probably the ling 
is a step in the evolution of some ichthyic 
creation.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 287.—“The Wonders of the Deep.” 


Editor Angling Department:—No wonder 
that you were surprised at the picture we 
sent you of a long-finned tuna. That picture 
was a cut-out, so I enclose one of the orig- 
inals, The fishes were stood upon end and 
leaning against each other, in order to bal- 
ance, so that the long fins might show to 
better advantage. Another fish was caught 
the other day, a swordfish, which had a fin 
rising from the back nearly two feet high. 














Compts 


Long-finned shark from Hawaii. 
ye A 


It resembled the sail of a Moroccan filucca, 
and for all the world it seemed that if it 
ever came to the surface like a submarine 
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and a gust of wind caught the “sail,” the 
finny craft would be capsized. This same 
creature had a fin under the belly, which 
when let down was very much like the cen- 
ter board of a yacht. The oldest Hawaiian 
who frequents the fish market here where 
it was exhibited states he has never seen a 
fish of this character before.—A. P. T., Hon- 
olulu, Hawaiian Islands. 


One can only wonder sometimes if Dame 
Nature always knows what she is about. 
Undoubtedly this long fin was created to 
meet some peculiar need, or perhaps is a 
“rudiment,” tho it looks like a healthy rudi- 
ment. We are in your debt for your bright, 
informational letter. Surely the Hawaiian 
Islands are bound to become a winter sum- 
mer resort for fishermen. I am coming out 
to see you—‘some day.”—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 288.—A New Head Net. 


Editor Angling Department:—When up at 


the Soo this summer fishing for Rainbow I 
stumbled upon the best head-net ever, made 
and sold by one Fred Rhoades, Sault Ste 
Marie, Mich.; but the enclosed newspaper 
clipping will explain it better than I can: 


Fred L, Rhoades of this city is ‘the in- 


ventor and patentee of what is claimed to be 
the most absolute mosquito and fly protector 
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made, and the Rhoades Manufacturing Com- 
pany is being organized to place the device 
on the market. It is a complete head cover- 
ing which can be instantly adjusted to fit 
over any style of hat without the use of pins, 
sewing or fastenings of any description and 
without injuring the headgear. It is con- 
structed of durable cloth, with fine brass 
wire screen for ventilation and celluloid win- 
dows for the eyes. A corked opening at the 
mouth provides convenience for smokers, The 
wire is so closely woven that it will exclude 
the smallest gnats. The invention of Mr. 
Rhoades is designed for the use of prospect- 
ors, landlookers, woodsmen, explorers, sur- 
veyors, fire wardens, game wardens, soldiers, 
fisherman or anybody who is in the woods 
or on the water during the mosquito and 
































fly season. It s also a protection for people 
working around bees. While completely pro- 
tected, the face and head are not touched by 
the wire or cloth. The whole outfit folds into 
1 compact package which can be easily car- 
ried in the pocket, 

Let me give you a tip, friend O. W.; come 
up to the Soo next summer and get a strike 
or two from the big Rainbow found in the 
rapids. I will be there to supply the “killing 
fly,” which I tie myself. The big fellows 
are usually taken in the night time by Soo 
fishermen, but I determined to raise them 
during the day, something unusual, espe- 
cially with flies, as the fish are shy and the 
water very clear. I tied a fly to a salmon 
leader. Casting across the swift water, a 
very large Rainbow came up and took the 
fly, going down head on. I struck. The 
leader snapped, The fish was gone. I then 
put on a double gut and hooked another big 
one about fifty yards lower down. He too 
broke the leader and escaped, My third 
fish broke the hook. In one and a half 
hours I hooked seven Rainbow, of which I 
landed but two, one weighing 4% Ibs. and 
the other 4% Ibs. My friend, using 300 feet 
of line on big reel, hooked a Rainbow at 
7:30, and after playing him five hours and 
fifty-five minutes, successfully netted him, 
and he weighed 8% lbs. They are taken up 
to fifteen pounds. I myself have seen them 
of that weight, and heard of one being taken 
that weighed 20. Speckled trout are also 
caught weighing 4 and 5 pounds—J. lL, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Sounds almost like a fairy tale! With 
such fishing why should one spend money 
to take Atlantic salmon, when a Rainbow is 
as much a salmon? We thank you for this 
letter and the information regarding the 
new head-net.—O, W. S. 





Letter No, 289.—Another Angler Makes a 
Record, 


Editor Angling Department:—On October 
11, 1915, I called at your office with the 
original of the enclosed picture of a Rain- 
bow, and was told by Mr. McGuire that you 
were absent in Wisconsin. Was indeed 
sorry to miss you. Well, I shall be back in 
Colorado next spring, for there is no state 
like it for the angler.—F. R. S., Hammond, 
La. 

I have your delightful letter and the pic- 
ture of your Rainbow. I certainly would 
like to have seen the fish, and am 
only sorry. that I missed you and it. Here's 
wishing for better luck next time. And you 
took the monster on a five-ounce rod? Well, 
that is good. Must have been some sport. 
While I would not take from you one scin- 
tilla of honor or joy, I wish that I might 
take one just like it, and perhaps I shall 
next season, Yes, I think I will. That is 
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Some rainbow, believe me! 


Compts. F. R. 8S. 
Hammond, La, 


Good luck, 
blow.— 


the spirit of the true angler. 
and may the east wind never 
O. W. S. 


Letter No. 290.—The Beetzel Reel. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am a 
“bass fan” of the worst—or best—sort, al- 
ways interested in tackle. Now, I want 
you to tell me honestly what you think of 
the socalled “Beetzel” reel. Do you think 
it worth the price? Will you please de- 
scribe it?—A. M. A., Boston, Mass. 

It has long been my rule not to recom- 
mend an article of tackle without first 
having tried it out, but I think I can make 
an exception in the case of the reel you 
mention. I know the output of the shop 
from which the reel comes, and they al- 
ways produce good goods. Still, I wish that 
I could speak from actual experience on 
lake and stream. There is nothing tests 
a reel, or any article of tackle, as does 
fishing. Some day I intend to own a 
“Beetzel,” and after I have used it for a 
day I will write you a personal letter re- 
garding the matter. But you can set this 
down, it is a good reel, or the man who 
stands back of it would not push it as he 
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does. In the articles upon tackle which 
ran in this department last year, I thus de- 
seribed the reel: “Recently there has 
come upon the market a level-winder that 
‘does more,’ being a free-spool and self- 
thumber. I refer to the ‘Beetzel,’ the latest 
product from the shop of the Redifor peo- 
ple, selling at $20.00 net. We have already 
mentioned sthe Redifor self-thumber, im- 
proved in late models of this reel so that 
the spool stops automatically when the lure 
stops. The free-spool mechanism is unique, 
being controlled by an eighth turn back- 
ward of the handle, instantly connected 
when the handle is moved forward. At 
the finish of spooling the line, set the han- 
dle back slightly, and your reel will cast 
free from the handle without any effort on 
your part. But we have already discussed 
thumbers and free-spoolers, our attention 
now being taken up with self-spooling de- 
vices. We have already discussed the 
worm-gear whith forces the line-guide back 
and forth across the face of the reel. It is 
the line guide which differs in the ‘Beet- 
zel,’ being simply a block of metal with a 
notched top which projects but a fraction 
of an inch above the top of the guide plate. 
In casting, the line is lifted out of the 
notch, as every caster knows—the line ‘bel- 
lies’ between the reel and first guide—so 
the cast is absolutely free. When the fish- 
erman begins to reel, the line guide trav- 
els from right to left, or left to right as 
the case may be, pushing the line ahead, 
so spooling it evenly; once at the end, a lit- 
tle shoulder lifts the thread up, the line- 
guide slips under and catches it in the 
notch, moving back across the face of the 
reel again. At either end of the reel-spool 
the line-guide picks up the line and the 
spooling continues as in the case of the or- 
dinary looped line-guide. As we remarked 
of another invention, it is so simple that 
no one thought of it. In shape the reel 
follows the lines which have made the 
American quadruple casting reels so pop- 
ular, the spool being long and narrow with 
a line capacity of 100 yards. Material is 
German silver of course. Is provided with 
jeweled end-thrusts, click and drag. It 
might seem that this reel promises too 
much, but time alone will tell.” Since writ- 
ing the foregoing I have received many let- 
ters from delighted and satisfied owners. 
I am waiting to use one myself.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 291—Live Bait for Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please tell me what live bait is regarded as 
the best for, bass?—J. C. K., Chicago, Il. ° 

There is no “best” live bait any more 
than there is a “best lure.” All depends 
upon local conditions and the feeding hab- 
its of the particular water. Some anglers 
insist that frogs are not good bass bait, 


but I am acquainted with waters where 
frogs are far and away the best live bait. 
Personally, for still fishing, I prefer a good 
live minnow, the dark colored creek vari- 
ety, because they are most tenacious of 
life; though undoubtedly the shiner is more 
attractive. For casting over weed-infested 
water there is nothing better than live 
frogs. (Better use some of the numerous 
frog harnesses so much advertised.) For 
still fishing I give frogs first place, with 
earth worms a close second. Where cray- 
fish are to be had, the bass feed upon them 
with avidity, for, as undoubtedly you know, 
they constitute the bass’ natural food. 
There are days when such insects as grass- 
hoppers, crickets, etc., are very attractive. 
In fact, the bass is an omniverous feeder, 
taking almost anything that will satisfy 
hunger. You must study local conditions 
and provide the particular food desired by 
your fish. Remember, there is always a 
key to any angling problem.—O. W. S. 

















A “still life’ picture. Compts. C. W., Powell, 
Wyoming. 
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A repair job. 


Photo by O. W.S. 








The Book of Modern Tackle. 
The Caster’s Red Cross Packet. 


Being a Description of the Tools Essential to First Aid in Times of Accident 


By O. W. Smith. 


Rods sometimes break, reels do balk, 
hooks may join; hence this article and the 
one to follow. A man may spend a week, a 
fortnight, even a month on lake or stream 
and experience no trouble, meet with no 
disaster; while, upon 
the other hand, the first 
day, aye, even the first 





WHY THIS 
CHAPTER. 








cast upon the first day, 





may result in a serious 
accident demanding tools, skill and knowl- 
edge. What angler does not remember the 
day the rod broke short off at the second 
ferrule, or the reel unaccountably went on 
a strike, or the big pike jammed the one 
lure so that the blades refused to revolve. 
To have missed one or all of these experi- 
ences is to have fallen short of the inalien- 
able rights of an angler. There is joy al- 
ways in overcoming difficulties. In retro- 
spect, a bad smash-up, repaired, is one of 
the most enjoyable experiences. So every 
caster’s tackle-box should have its kit of 
tools. , 

Now there are repair kits upon the mar- 
ket, complete with everything required for 
almost any contingency, costing anywhere 
from two dollars up. to twelve or there- 





abouts. Those outfits are good, well worth 
every cent they cost, 

ON - but it may be that you 
OUTFITS like to potter with tools, 

7 building up an individ- 











ual outfit to suit your- 
self, if so, I have some suggestions to offer. 





There are a few tools and articles which 
are essential, absolutely indispensable, and 
should have place in the fisherman’s tackle 
box, or better, coat-pocket; while there are 
certain bulky articles, convenient but not 
actual requisites, which may be placed in 
the large tackle box. Narrowed down, then, 
we have two classes of tools and articles 
—the indispensables and conveniencies. 
And it may be well for us so to classify 
the two groups, calling the first the 
“Pocket-Outfit,” and the second, the 
“Tackle Box Kit.” 

Nine out of ten anglers do not like to be 
overloaded with paraphernalia; the tentn 
man is willing to tote a tackle-box as large 
as a Saratoga trunk. Now I am not saying 
that the Saratoga trunk tackle-box is not a 
convenience and delight; it is both, but the 
average man can not bother with a thing 
so unwieldy, if he has the wherewithal to 
procure it. By the same token, a man can 
construct a pocket-kit, elaborate and bulky, 
containing beside the essentials, what we 
may term repair felicities. However, we 
are interested in the absolute essentials, 
those tools which we may need any day, or 
a number of times a day. One word of cau- 
tion, in your anxiety to eliminate the super- 
fluous, do not dispense with the essential 
article. 

The following articles should be found in 
the pocket-case of every rodster: 1, screw- 
driver; 2, oil can; 3, cutting pliers; 4, bit of 
rod cement; 5, skein winding silk; 6, coil 
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fine copper wire; 7, file; 8, tube rod var- 
nish, and 9, pencil 
brush. You wili un- 





Pome > | doubtedly think of arti- 
OUTFIT cles you would like to 


have, but they can be 
dispensed with. A pair 
of scissors would be apt to come in handy, 
but you will have a sharp knife in your 
pocket, so they can be left out. A word re- 
garding that pocket knife: let it be a two- 
bladed one and keep the “little blade” at a 
razor edge to be used only in an emerg- 
ency. For the rod-varnish nothing is quite 
equal to the collapsible tube used for tooth- 
paste and various toilet articles; if you 
can not procure a new one from the drug- 
gist, then empty and thoroly clean an old 
one. Such a tube should not be large, as 
you will seldom need much varnish, tho the 
lack of it may injure or ruin a fine caster. 
The file should be of the flat variety and not 
overly long. I use a tool-handle containing an 
ideal reel screwdriver, fileand thirty or so 
other useful articles, so eliminate one nec- 
essary article and have thirty handy tools 
at my disposal. The copper wire is un- 
wound from the spool and coiled to save 
space. The silk is also wound upon a card 
for the same reason. Spools are always 
bulky. The bit of rod cement is wrapped 
in a patch of oiled silk; there is not need 
for toting a whole stick. Let the oil-can be 
small, and leak-proof, if there is such a 
thing. You will note that I specified cut- 
ting pliers where some repair men give 
round-nosed first place. Undoubtedly the 
round-nosed are convenient for certain jobs, 
but you can get a pair of side cutting pliers 
with flat noses for bending, pulling, etc., 
yet have the ‘advantage of the cutting sur- 
face. Why carry two or three pair of pli- 
ers when you can get along well enough 
with one. For applying the varnish I use 
a small artist’s brush; slips into the com- 
bination tool-kit handle, one less article to 
look after. I submit that it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to secure greater utility 
with the same amount of weight and cubic 
inches of displacement. 

All these articles might be carried loose 
in the pocket, but in order to have them al- 
ways’ get-at-able when needed I have 
evolved a little pocket case of my own, not 
much to look at, I admit, but very conven- 
ient. Made of water- 
proof duck, lined with 
flannel, the upper edge 
of the pockets being 
_ faced with stretched 
rubber elastic to hold each article in place 
if the case should be dropped while un- 
strapped. It is the very acme of simplic- 
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CASE, 











ity, and for that very reason has appealed 
strongly to the anglers who have had rea- 
son to call upon me for sudden first aid, 
Where the roadster is to be accompanied 
with his tackle box, he can either drop the 
few required tools into one of the compart- 


ments, or he can use the fold above de- 
scribed. However, there are certain arti- 
cles which I always 
leave in my _ tackle-box 
a BEEBOX because so often conven- 











ient, tho I do not advise 
rodsters to carry them 
when “going light.” One of the most con- 
venient luxuries is a tiny vise; a toy 
one from the 10-cent store may be made to 
serve, or the more expensive and durable 
machinist’s will give better satisfaction, 
for holding a hook while filing, straighten- 
ing a bent lure, for a hundred and one con- 
tingencies which may arise there is nothing 
better. On a pinch the vise may be made 
to serve in place of a second pair of pliers. 
The round-nosed pliers has a place in’ the 
tackle-box outfit if space be not at too high 
a premium, A “regular” screwdriver may 
be carried in place of, or in addition to the 
one contained in the handle of the “L. E. B. 
Tool Kit.” Do not forget the pair of sharp- 
nosed scissors, nor a good sized rat-tail file. 
There is no good reason for multiplying 
tools just for the sake of multiplication. 
Where you can make one article serve two 
purposes, it is much better to do so than 
to carry two articles. . By the same token, 
if a pair of flat-nosed, side-cutting pliers 
can be made to serve.the purpose of the 
three styles sometimes seen in the tackle- 
boxes of anglers, is it not just as well? In 
fact, I believe simplicity and service to be 
the two biggest words in the angler’s vo- 
cabulary. Anything that can be eliminated 
without serious loss is mere lumber. 

The articles mentioned will be found 
amply adequate to meet any emergency and 
repair any repairable break. Again we are 
face to face with that age-old proposition— 
individuality, personal worth. One man, 
with a jack-knife and a 








bit of twine, will repair 

eg = a a broken rod creditably 
TER OF INDI- and go on fishing; an- 
VIDUALITY other individual with 
. the best and most com- 











plete outfit ever con- 
ceived, will botuer away for half a day and 
succeed only in spoiling a rod. Do not 
jump to the erroneous conclusion that only 
the adept with tools, the natural mechanic, 
can become a rod-repairer; any rodster 
with an ounce of gray matter, a modicum 
of instruction, and an abundance of stick- 
to-itiveness may in short order become a 
first aid man worthy the name. I think I 
have covered the whole matter in the fore- 
going sentence. It is the individual’s 
knowledge, and not the tools alone, that 
counts. Consequentially, to dismiss the sub- 
ject with only the question of tools dis- 
cussed, would be a mechanical sin and a 
piscatorial misdemeanor, so we must go on 
with the use of the tools, e’en tho we re- 
peat in part what has been said many times 
in this department. Remember, however, 
never forget for a moment, that the angler 
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must experiment with windings, splices, 
loose ferrules, etc., before he sets out on 
his angling expedition if he is to achieve 
field repairs of lasting worth. The old say- 
ing, worn threadbare by much use, is might- 
iest truth when applied to the angler’s 
game, “Practice makes perfect.” As I have 
already intimated, this work comes more 
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naturally to some than to others, but what 
any man has learned to do, the veriest tyro 
can, with patience and application, also ac- 
complisn, 

(In an article appearing next month we 
will discuss “Using the Red Cross Packet.” 
An article upon how to go about rod repair- 
ing. Well worth while.—O. W. S.) 


The Pike Book. 





species in a different locality. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Follows the introduction to a series of chapters under the general title of 
“The Pike Book” which we flatter ourselves is going to prove one of the most 
attractive and interesting series ever prepared by us. 
will run for a year or longer, for it will be impossible to treat the various questions 
which must be discussed in a shorter period. 
ment has been gathering data and experimenting with rods and baits. 
has attempted the preparation of the papers but always has put off the task until 
another year in order that he might try out some new idea or fish for a given 
When the season of 1916 closed, he seriously set to 
work and now has a number of chapters ready for publication. 
and muskie fishermen to await their portions of the feast with patience, 
criticise with the kindliness of Father Walton himself. Oo. W 
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Undoubtedly these papers 


For years the editor of this depart- 
Twice he 


He begs the pike 
and to 
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Chapter 1—Introduction. 
By O. W. Smith. 


During the years in which I have filled 
the angling editor’s chair, no single topic 
has elicited more questions than has the 
pike family. To go thru my correspond- 
ence files amply proves the statement. In 
one month during the summer of 1915, no 
less than sixty-three letters appeared upon 
my desk, their subjects ranging from that 
time-worn question, ‘“‘What is the difference 
between a pickerel and a muskellunge?” to 
“Which is the best time of the year for 
muskellunge fishing?” Now, I have an- 
swered these questions over and over again, 
still the stream of letters does not dimin- 
ish, rather is gradually on the increase. 
Consequentially I am convinced there is 
a real need for an American work upon the 
topic. 

It is my purpose to go into the matter 
somewhat exhaustively, not only treating 
of the various members of the family and 
the literature of the subject, but also writ- 
ing of tackle and methods of employing it; 
in fact, it is my purpose to prepare a work 
that shall obviate, once for all, the answer- 
ing of multitudinous queries. The reader 
will at once realize that it is no small task 
that I have assigned myself. However, 
the greater the labor expended, the greater 
the reward. Life’s profits are always in 
exact ratio to investments, The thing 
which costs nothing, is nothing worth. A 
statement which applies to angling as well 
as to material things and mental wealth. 

The angler’s success is always in propor- 
tion to his knowledge and skill. While I 
realize the importance of tackle, and am 
the proud possessor of some valuable rods 
and reels of various makes, I wish to reas- 


sert, “the angler’s success is always in pro- 
portion to his knowledge and skill.” Any 
man can catch fish when the water teems 
with the game, but only the habit-wise, and 
skillful handler of rod and reel can secure 
a good string of muskellunge when those 
fish are few and far between, therefore shy 
and wary passing belief. A man may be a 
“lucky fisherman,” but if his luck contin- 
ues week in and week out, season in and 
season out, you may rightly conclude that 
fish knowledge and skill with tackle rather 
than the fickle jade luck is the secret of 
his success. Luck may be a good mare for 
a spurt, but she is a poor beast for a steady 
up-hill climb. 

Perhaps I shall step upon some brother’s 
ichthyic corns before I have finished with 
the subject of pike; it will be strange if I 
do not. When I come to write of the little 
grass pickerel, that “snake” of sluggish wa- 
ter, as a game fish, some will rise up in 
righteous wrath: and when I laud fly-fish- 
ing for pickerel as a sport worthy the con- 
sideration of any descendent of Izaak Wal- 
ton, some will raise hands of piscatorial 
horror. Oh, I realize full well—none bet- 
ter—all that I am in for. Still I must, here 
in my introduction insist that the pickerel 
bas not received his due. He is not as 
black, or rather green, as he has been 
painted from time immemorial. On suitable 
tackle he is a foeman worthy any angler’s 
skill. 

It shall be my purpose, so far as in me 
lies, not to lose sight of the fascination of 
this particular sport, to emphasize the 
aesthetical, if you will allow that somewhat 
effeminately flavored word. I fuss with 
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the average angling writer; his instructions 
are about as interesting as an array of vital 
statistics. I never could understand why 
the attractivity of the sport, the lure of 
the open, the blandishment of God’s Out- 
o’Doors should not have place in a book 
upon tackle and how to use it. We do not 
fish just for fish, in all conscience. So, if 
I stop to gather moccasin flowers when fly 
fishing and fishing for pickerel, or leave 
the boat to collect bright-colored autumn 
leaves when casting for muskellunge, don’t 
find fault. Why should I be other than I 
am, even in a book? He who angles with 
me must become accustomed to my idio- 
syncrasies or we speedily dissolve partner- 
ship. I have always held that flower-gath- 
ering and bird study is an important part 
of fishing; and when I am fishing for aris- 
tocratic trout or plebeian pickerel, I take 
time to become acquainted with my sur- 
roundings. 

Then, too, what other fisherman have 
said about fishing, history and literature, 
must play its part. Pike fishing is an an- 
cient pastime, and there is considerable 
literature upon the subject, especially Old 


World literature, for in England the pike is 
more highly thought of than upon this side. 
Be it said, however, upon this side there 
has no work appeared, so far as I know, 
dealing exclusively with the family. Much 
has been written of muskellunge, for that 
is a “lordly” fish, if we are to believe the 
writing anglers, and we will not disagree 
with them; but if the muskellunge is a no- 
ble fish, why in the name of all that is rea- 
sonable, is not the northern pike just as 
noble? That, pound for pound, the former 
is one whit more gamy than the other, I 
will not for a moment admit. So you see 
I am apt to get into trouble right here in 
my introduction. 

What I hope to do is to clear up the mat- 
ter of names, enable an angler to tell the 
difference between a pickerel, pike and 
muskellunge, impressing him over again 
that the so-called “wall-eyed-pike” is not a 
pike at all, but a perch; tell him what I 
have learned of the habits of the various 
pike, of the tackle employed in their cap- 
ture. It is a “large order’ and it will take 
some time to fill it, but have we not all the 
time there is? 


Bass at the Fag End of the Season. 
Being Descriptive of an Unusual Bag so Late in the Year. 


By Dr, J. R. Maxwell. 


(Maxwell’s brays are bonnie.—Ed.) 


I took a little fishing trip November 18th, 
1916, and as it seemed ‘to me that I had ex- 
cellent luck considering the lateness of the 
season, plus the fact that I was using an 
artificial lure—‘“Southbend Floater’—I 
thought perhaps the story would interest 
you readers. The day was unusually balmy 
even for Texas, the sort of day that makes 
a fellow just want to laze around, or go 
fishing. You know the kind I. mean. 

My rule is to fish and hunt on Saturday, 
but as I had made some appointments I 
was not feeling very joyous as I had given 
up the idea of spending the day in the open. 
The madam was going to Fort Worth to do 
a little shopping and take in the movies as 
she does every Saturday, while I am doing 
my fishing, for she does not take to the 
outdoor game to an alarming extent; altho 
she does like it in small doses, while I take 
capsule and all. 

As I was in need of some dental material 
I pussy-footed down to the Interurban office 
and gave my “Lindy. Lou” my order, 1 
guess I must have been looking a little off 
color for she said, “Why don’t you close 
the office and go get some walnuts, taking 
along your casting rod also, for you will 
likely get some bass, it is such a fine day?” 
Of course that fixed me. I beat it back to 
the office, cancelled what appointments I 
had for the day and caught the next Inter- 


urban going west. When I reached the lit- 
tle lake I forgot all about the walnuts and 
at once got busy carrying out the bait cast- 
ing portion of the order. 

I made a few casts along the shore until 
I reached a willow tree overhanging the 
water and I said to myself, “Here is where 
business is going to pick up,” and proceeded 
to drop my South Bend floater (the one 
with the white body and red head) in the 
most promising spot. Well, I had reeled in 
about ten feet of line when I felt that pe- 
culiar tug which tells a fellow that some- 
thing is doing on the other end of the 
string. I got down to business. I handled 
the bass in a very scientific manner, at 
least it seemed so to me. After playing the 
fish for several minutes I led him in to the 
water’s edge, slipped my “biscuit grabbers” 
in his mouth and landed the aforesaid Bro. 
Bass. According to my pocket scales the 
fish weighed 5 lbs. and was beautifully 
marked. After weighing and doing the 
stunts a fellow usually does after landing 
a nice one, I walked around to where I had 
made the cast to see if I could locate his 
warm spot. Out in the water about three 
feet from the shore and possibly two feet 
beneath the surface, was a five-gallon lard 
can, and this, no doubt, was his happy 
home; but father will be missing from the 
family circle for he furnished meat for our 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE APPLIED. PHOTO BY DR. J. R. MAXWELL, 


Perhaps the author’s two-thirds is not exactly “wuzzy” about the open, but this picture 


proves that she is a “good Indian.” 
concerning which is to be spun shortly by 


Sunday dinner just as my Lindy Lou pre- 
dicted when she said, “Go get some wal- 
nuts.” 

Now comes the sad part of the trip. 
After casting along the shore for some time 
I got a nice backlash. (I guess we all get 
them now and then.) I reeled in and made 
a cast out into open water to untangle my 
reel and then spooled line rapidly, not pay- 
ing any attention to my lure, as I had made 
repeated casts over this water and did not 
expect a strike. Suddenly I felt a bass 
hit my floater and immediately set the 
hooks, the result being a hard strike on 
about ten feet of line, which parted, and a 
nice fish swam swiftly away with my red 
and white plug fast in his cussed mouth. I 
don’t know whether I did any swearing or 
not, but I suppose I passed a few over the 
plate, as I was a‘very sore. bait-caster. 

I continued my casting around the lake 
until I came to a stump standing a few feet 
out in the water. After making four or five 
casts and getting no strike, I was about to 
pass on when I got .a hunch to try once 
more. I placed the floater about four or 
five feet beyond the stump, then reeled in 
very slowly. When opposite the stump I 
stopped reeling and let my lure rise to the 
top of the water, then, by giving it a little 
jerk made it jump a foot or two, and 
started to slowly reel again. Then he 
struck! (Of course, I don’t know the 
sex, only use the word. him as a 
matter of preference.) I oozed it to 
him and let him have his medicine. He 


Taken on their trip to the Gunnison last year, a yarn 
Oo. W. S. 


broke water, shook his head and did every- 
thing I ever saw a bass do, and pulled off 
a few stunts that are not on the regular bill. 
When he realized he had butted into the 


wrong room he made a dash for open wa- 
ter and I let him hop to it, as I had not for- 
gotten the city address of the one who had 
taken my “red head,’ and I was not under 
contract to furnish winter wood for the en- 
tire bass family. After allowing a long 
run out into the lake I proceeded to check 
him. He broke water once more and pulled 
off some stuff that would have made a 
head liner for the Majestic Circuit. Then 
I gently cut off his gas and led him in to 
the shore, where I slipped my mitt in his 
mouth and landed Mr. Fish. He weighed 
6144 lbs. After giving him the two or three 
times over I placed him with his relative, 
the 5-pounder. 

I caught five others during the afternoon, 
weighing as follows, 4%, 4, 3%, 3 and 2% 
pounds each, making as [I thought a very 
good catch for the season of the year when 
bass are not supposed to be very active. 
I returned home feeling well paid for being 
away from the office and thanking the 
madam for giving me the hunch to go fish- 
ing. 

No, I did not forget the walnuts; I stopped 
fishing about 4 p. m. and gathered a sack 
full. Always do as your wife tells you and 
if she is a good Indian you will have very 
few regrets along the pathway of life; but, 
take it from me, don’t forget the walnuts. 

Texas, 
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communicated to 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of — infraction of the 
y 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediate 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





Additional Light on Bruin’s Winter Sleep. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much 
interested in the discussions in the De- 
cember number of Outdoor Life in regard 
to the time bears are denned up. I have 
had more experience in hunting bears at 
that time than any man I know of. I have 
killed two bears in their dens in the last 
year—one last fall and one last spring. The 
bear I killed last fall was killed October 19 
and it had been in its den several days 
then, I will tell you the story as it hap- 
pened, and then you can get more satis- 
faction out of it: 

I was hunting bears in the Gore Range, 
Colorado, between Red Dirt Creek and Sil- 
ver Creek, when I struck a large bear 


track, The track had been made several — 


days and during a heavy snowstorm and 
was filled up so badly that the only way I 
could tell the way it was going was by the 
way a large bear walks, with the front feet 
turned in (or pigeon-toed) as you can al- 
ways tell the way a bear is going -by this 
when you cannot see the impression of the 
claws. 

I followed the trail about a mile to a 
large rock about twenty or thirty feet 
square. The bear had gone under this 
rock. It was about four feet down to the 
lower edge of the rock and the hole went 
straight down to the bottom of the rock and 
then turned fifteen or twenty feet under the 
rock. I tried hard to smoke the bear out, 
but could not. It would only lay in its bed 
and sniff. It was getting late and I was 
sure it would leave the den if I left it till 
next day, so I determined to get it then if 
I could; so I got a stick about five feet 
long and tied a bundle of dry twigs to the 
end of the stick and set them on fire, and 
with this for a torch I crawled down, head 
first, to the turn in the hole, holding the 
torch in front of me. 1 could see the bear 
in its bed, about ten feet away. It would 
turn its head round and sniff at the smoke 
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from the torch, but did not seem to be 
alarmed. I crawled out of the den, got 
some more dry twigs, and tied them on the 
stick I had and lit them, This time I took 
my rifle, a .30-'06 Winchester, and crawled 
back into the den, I had to lie flat to get 
in the den, but I worked my way in on my 
elbows, holding the torch in one hand and 
the gun in the other. 

I crawled up till the muzzle of the gun 
was only about four feet away from the 
bear. I pointed the gun at its neck and 
pulled the trigger. The force of the shot 
put my torch out and all was dark. I threw 
another cartridge in the gun, but all was 
still except for a kind of gurgling sound 
that the bear made in its last struggle. The 
bullet broke its neck, passed thru the body 
and broke its back about the middle. The 
bear was lying like a dog, curled up, when 
I fired, as it just turned its head away from 
me on account of the torch. It lay in a 
half circle with its neck toward me, so the 
bullet passed thru the neck and thru the 
body, breaking the back. The bear was so 
large I had to go and get one of my neigh- 
bors to help get it out of the den. John 
Boyd, formerly of Denver, was the party 
who assisted me. 

I usually find dens before any of the 
guides in the country are out, as I always 
hunt on snowshoes and find lots of dens; 
sometimes with bears in them, and some- 
times when they have just left. 

In this section of Colorado the grizzly 
bears as a rule go in their dens by Novem- 
ber 1 and come out by the first of May, 
sometimes by the first of April. 

Bears of any kind will usually go to their 
dens in the fall when the first snows come 
—that is, the heavy snows that come to 
stay—and when a nice spell of weather 
comes they will come out and feed on roots 
and diet themselves so that their stomachs 
are almost empty. The bear I killed last 
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fall did not have over one pound in its 
stomach, and this is always the case. 
Wyoming. M. B. PIDCOCK, 
Collector, Biological Survey. 


Such articles as the above add more to 
the contributions to science than the most 
eloquent passages in books written by ques- 
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tionable naturalists, theorists and students 
of good English. This is the kind of in- 
formation we want, and we hope our real 
travelers and dwellers of the bear sections 
who have hunted bears and studied them 
will come forward with their mite on this, 
probably the most interesting subject in the 
whole category of wild life——Editor. 


A Buffalo ‘‘Hunt’’ in Texas. 


Joe Lower, one of Denver’s old-time rifle- 
men, lately received a letter from a friend 
in Texas describing the buffalo “hunt” 
pulled off recently by Colonel Goodnight 
on his ranch at Goodnight, Texas. The let- 
ter is so interesting we made some extracts 
for publication. 

“Dear Mr. Lower:—I wonder if you heard 
anything about a buffalo hunt in Goodnight, 
Texas? Colonel and Mrs. Goodnight issued 
invitations to the plains people to come to 
see the hunt; also to a band of Kiowa In- 
dians who are friends of Colonel Good- 
night, whom he required to shoot the buf- 
falo with their bows and arrows; and the 
plains people certainly accepted the invi- 
tation. They came from far and near, in 
Fords, cars, motorcycles, bicycles, buggies, 
wagons, and so forth. The band of Indians 
proved to their audience of several thous- 
and people that they had lost none of their 
skill in shooting. The party of Indians 
was in charge of George Hunt, the son of 
the Chief, but he prefers to be known by 
the title of United States District Farmer 
for the Kiowa Agency. 

“Out in a 3,000-acre pasture where the 
white man’s fences were invisible and noth- 
ing but a great expanse of prairie on every 
side, the automobiles were drawn up in a 
great arena, The buffalo to be killed had 
been cut out from the herd the day before, 
after an exciting chase of half an hour or 
more. It was a six-year-old cow and had a 
most terrible temper, so they had several 


men with rifles here and there around the 
arena to protect the onlookers, should the 
buffalo make a break for liberty. At 1 
o'clock the buffalo was brought out into the 
arena, When it reached a certain place in 
the arena four of the Indians, Horse, Ki- 
owa, George, and Luther Salmont, rose 
simultaneously in their saddles and sent 
their arrows spinning on their deadly mis- 
sion, The buffalo staggered a few steps 
and sank lifeless to the earth. As soon as 
the buffalo fell, Horse raised his bow and 
shot an arrow into the air, an old-time sig- 
nal to the women of the camp that the hunt 
had been successful and to prepare to skin 
the animal. Automobiles scurried from ev- 
ery side to get a closer view of the scene, 
and to congratulate the “archers” (I guess 
you call them.) All three are past 50 
years old. None of them would take the 
credit to himself for dealing the death- 
blow, but it was determined that Horse’s 
arrow was the most deadly. It was pulled 
out and given to Colonel Goodnight as a 
souvenir of the occasion. Following the dead 
buffalo back to the house, an informal re- 
ception was held, giving the guests a 
chance to view the relics of many a by- 
gone day. 

“The buffalo meat was barbecued and 
125 specially-invited guests shared the feast 
—and talesof bygone days, and those tales 
made some regret that they had not shared 
those days of the pioneer with the Colonet 
and his wife.” JEAN R. DAY. 

Texas, 


A Grizzly Attack in Yellowstone National Park Years Ago. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read 
your article in the December issue of your 
superb magazine in regard to the attacks 
of grizzly bears in the Yellowstone National 
Park. You state that these attacks upon 
persons while asleep at night have never 
occurred until quite recently. I happen to 
know of a similar attack to those you de- 
scribe that occurred in 1906, or maybe a 
year or two before that. Mr. Mack Nash, 


whose residence for many years was at 
Dayton, Sheridan County, Wyoming, while 
helping to conduct a touring party of some 
twenty-five to fifty persons from the well- 
known Eaton resort at Wolf, Wyoming, on 
“overland” 


an trip thru the park, was 


sleeping out, with many others, at a camp 
they had made between -Sylvan Pass and 
the bridge over the Yellowstone River near 
the Lake Hotel. I presume the camp was 
at or near the Ten-Mile Spring. Sometime 
in the night Mr. Nash awoke without any 
apparent reason or cause, and to his con- 
sternation was looking right into the open 
jaws of a large grizzly—but a very few 
inches from his face. Instinctively he 
threw up his right arm to protect his face 
and the bear seized his arm near the shoul- 
der. By some means Mr. Nash tore loose 
from the animal and making all the outcry 
he could, started to run around the wagon, 
near which he and others were sleeping, 
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the bear following. The whole camp was 
of course soon aroused and succeeded in 
driving the grizzly off without any further 
damage. There were two surgeons in the 
party, who dressed the wound, which re- 
quired, I think, some dozen or more stitches. 

Mr. Nash, with whom I enjoyed an inti- 
mate acquaintance for some years, related 
this occurrence to me himself and it can be 
amply vouched for by many people around 
Dayton, Wyoming, and by the Eaton broth- 
ers of Wolf, Wyoming. I think Mr. How- 
ard Eaton himself was conducting the party. 

Mr. Nash himself was killed a few years 
after this happened by a fall from a vicious 
horse. Suffice it to say he was as truth- 
ful and upright a man as I ever met. After 
reading your article I wondered whether 
all these attacks were not chargeable to 
one and the same grizzly, occurring, as all 
they did, in the same immediate neighbor- 
hood. This animal perhaps at some time 
in his earlier career got a taste of human 
blood, and finding it to his liking sought 
to repeat the experience. 

A companion, Mr. Ed L. Trapp of Sidney, 
Ohio, and I, while making a trip with wag- 
on and team thru the Park, camped one 
night at a spring some five miles, more or 
less, west of Sylvan Pass. . The spring was 
at the right of the road—going west—in a 
small park thru which ran a small moun- 
tain stream—a very wild, picturesque place 
indeed, nicely adapted to camping. I do 
not know that the spring had at that time 
any name. That was in September, 1908, 
but I judge it was about ten miles from the 
eastern entrance to the Park and maybe 
about ten miles from the western foot of 
Sylvan Mountain, We were entirely alone, 
our guns sealed, and as bears frequently at 
that time were molesting camps and grub 


boxes we felt no little apprehension as to 
what might happen during the night in the 
form of a call from Uncle Ephraim. 
However, it being very late, and we hav- 
ing made a long drive that day, after pick- 
eting the horses in the very good grass on 
the eastern side of the road and pitching 
our teepee a few rods off the western side 
of the road, we hurriedly got supper, made 
our bed, and were soon entirely uncon- 
scious of labor or dangers. 

In the early morning we awoke and Ed 
started across the road to see if the horses 
were all right. Pretty soon he called to me 
to come to him as he was standing in the 
road looking intently upon the ground. 
Upon reaching the spot he pointed out 
what were the largest bear tracks I ever 
saw. Indeed they looked to be two feet 
long, and then beside them were some 
small tracks about as large as a dog track 
—the cub, no doubt, They had passed 
along the road during the night but attend- 
ed strictly to their own business—the 
horses were all right. 

Permit me to say I enjoy “Outdoor Life” 
very much—it’s the best ever. 

Wyoming. C. W. THOMPSON, M.D. 


Upon receipt of Dr. Thompson’s commu- 
nication we wrote to Howard Eaton, ask- 
ing for a verification of the encounter, and 
received a letter from him in reply, stating 
that the attack occurred while he and Mr. 
Nash were sleeping side by side. Further 
details Mr. Eaton did not explain, but he 
was kind enough to offer to send a com- 
plete story of the affair as soon as he could 
get to a stenographer. Our readers and we 
will appreciate this to the fullest and when 
the mss. is received we shall all accord to 
Mr. Eaton a vote of thanks.—Editor. 


A Sad Condition Reported From Idaho. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Now, in regard to 
the bear law, I am very much in favor of 
a closed season in Idaho for three or four 
years, aS well as I love to hunt bears. They 
are few and far between now, all caused 
from that bounty that was put on them, and 
if there isn’t something done to stop this 
killing the poor bear off for the fun of it, 
he is gone forever, and also the deer, too. 
The only way Idaho is going to save her 
game is to pass a law to make these “bas- 
co” sheepherders use a cap-and-ball gun, 
but as it is they are furnished with the up- 
to-date high-power rifles and kill everything 
that jumps up and without any license also. 
I am safe in saying that there are more 
deer and bear killed during the summer by 
sheepherders than all the hunters kill in 
two falls’ hunting. Last fall I found one 
big six-point buck killed and his horns were 
taken, the meat left to rot. He had an ex- 
tra fine set of horns. Now, here is what a 


few of them “bascos” tell me: One told 
me he “foolem ranger; me killem five deer 
this summer.” Another one said, “I killem 
three big bucks all in one bunch.” I said 
to him, “You had lots of meat, didn’t you?” 
He said, ‘“‘No; me takem horn; too far 
from camp to take it all.” Another one said, 
“TI killed three mountain goats; no good to 
eat; me leave them there.” Another one 
says, “Me _ killed three mountain sheep; 
take big sheep’s head; me no likem meat.” 
Arother one a few years ago shot two elk 
and got scared and took a shovel and bur- 
ied them. 

Now, this is just a sample of where the 
game is going. Just think of a sheep coun- 
try that has sixty bands of sheep and 120 
men running them, and all killing from one 
to five deer apiece, and bear the same way. 
There isn’t one deer here now where there 
were seven head five years ago, and one 
bear to where there were ten; also there 
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are dozens of fawn deer killed by these 
sheepherders. 

There is a closed season here on elk and 
mountain sheep, but “Mr. Basco” can kill 
all he wants without any license—feed 
their dogs; save their mutton. If this is 
allowed to run five more years there will 
be no game here whatever. The rangers 
have something else to do besides running 
around and watching sheepherders. What 
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is needed is two game wardens to go to- 


gether with a pack outfit from camp 
to camp and let on like they are 
fishing and prospecting. Then Mr. 


Basco will tell them all about it—how he 
shot some poor old mother doe away from 
her kids. Well, I hope you print this so 
that some of your readers can see where 
the game is going, and I am quite sure 


The Speed of Flight of Ducks. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Could you send me 
statistics concerning the flight of a teal 
duck, speed it travels with the wind, and 
average speed, and oblige? \ 

South Dakota. A. T. HOBERG. 


Answer.—We append a table showing the 
speed of flight of most of our ducks; also 
some species of hawks: 

Average Miles 

Ft. per Sec. per Hr. 

55 to 90 75 
55 to 90 75 


MING: © ka iatear eh tee ees 
Black duck 


they will agree with me. J. R. GILL. 
Idaho, 
| PEE Pee ag 70 
WEEN Pine pe daiw oie voi 60 to 100 80 
We i So Sows cbc e's 70to 90 80 
WEIN asia ores Sed cdeeeen 80 to 100 80 
Brant, different varieties 100 100 
GRIN Sas uw eek kavececs 80 to 100 90 
ass x a Win wee ack See 110 to 130 120 
ius wing teal ... .5.:...% 120 to 140 130 
Green wing teal ........ 100 to 130 115 
CRE RO iis occa ois tics oe 130 to 160 145 
COMGGR WOGED «... kin ce ces 100 to 120 110 
Some species of hawks........... 200 


Bears in Captivity Which Die During Hibernation. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the falls of 1914 
and 1915 I had the misfortune of losing one 
bear cub each, and it is a puzzle to me why 
I can’t keep them in winter. Thru Outdoor 
Life I want to get information as to how to 
care for them during their spell of hiber- 
nating. In this part of the South, as the 
animal men say, the winters are very mild 
and should not go hard with them, at least 
to such an extent as to cause death. 

Louisiana, M. DOWLING. 


Note.—When the above letter was re- 
ceived we referred it to V. H. Borcherdt, 
who has charge of the zoological depart- 
ment of Denver City Park—a man who has 
had a vast experience in the study, killing 
and care of bears, and who replied as fol- 
lows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I feel certain that 
Mr. Dowling’s trouble comes from stomach 
worms, which infest these animals in both 


A New Game Preserve 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We are going to 
ask thru our representative for the setting 
aside of a game preserve lying south of the 
Jackson Hole. I will give you an outline 
of the game field we are asking to be pro- 
tected: Commencing at the mouth of the 
Grand Cafion of the Snake River, which is 
thirty miles southwest from the south end 
of Jackson Hole, following up the Snake 


the wild state and in captivity, but especl- 
cially in the latter. When the bear hiber- 
nates the stomach shrinks and closes, ana 
he has to live off his own fat; but if the 
stomach worms are not eliminated before 
hibernation they will compete with the bear 
in the consumption of his own tissues, and 
the result will be emaciation and exhaus- 
tion, which will produce death, either after 
or during the hibernating period. 

The method of combating these worms is 
the giving of Santanine, followed by plenty 
of carrots. Carrots produce wonderful ef- 
fects in bringing out the worms, and obvi- 
ate the necessity of giving oil. Proper feed- 
ing and plentiful feeding during the period 
before hibernation will also serve to put 
the bears into better condition for passing 
thru the winter. The feed should consist 
of bran and chops, carrots and other vege- 
tables, with a certain amount of salt pork 
and other meat. V. H. BORCHERDT. 

Colorado. 


Suggested for Wyoming. 


River to the south end of Jackson Hole, 
then west to the state line between Idaho 
and Wyoming, then southeast to the mouth 
of Grand Cafion. I have been in the Jack- 
son Hole country for the past thirty years 
and have been in the game field between 
the Star Valley and Jackson Hole nearly 
every fall. When the hunting season opens 
in this part of the country the game is 
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pushed north toward Jackson Hole. During 
the last twenty days of the open season 
after the first snow comes in the mountains 
you will notice all game traveling north 
toward Jackson Hole. They are followed 
by the hunters and driven by the thous- 
ands in and around the Jackson Hole coun- 
try. It being so late in the season, and 
winter setting in, they never get back on 
their range until the next spring. Nat- 
urally, they have to be fed. 

You will hear lots of the hunters who 


have been thru the game field between 
here and the Jackson Hole in the fore part 
of the open season remark that there is 
more game than there was’' twenty 
years ago. But they don’t stop to consider 
that the game is crowded by the hunters 
and sheepmen into one-tenth the area they 
had years ago. I have talked to our rep- 
resentative, Thomas White, of Thayne, 
Wyoming, and he has promised to do all in 
his power for the protection of the game. 
Idaho, W. C. VAIL. 


Deer Hunting in South Dakota. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a picture of the five members of our hunt- 
ing party and the five deer which we 


This is not only a good hunting country 
but has one of the best fishing streams 
in South Dakota. I will also send you a 




















The happy hunters and their slick-looking deer. 


killed. Reading from left to right the mem- 
bers of the party were Al Wintzy, Ernest 
Seekins, Dad Seekins, Jack Lutey and Al- 
vin Seekins. We got three blacktail and 
two whitetail. We were in camp just ten 
days, our camp being up Irish Creek, which 
is a small creek that empties into the 
Spearfish Creek, in South Dakota. 


picture of a bunch of grouse killed in the 
same country this fall. 

The Seekins boys have hunted deer thru 
this country for a number of years and 
never fail to get their limit, Dad Seekins 
being one of the best deer hunters I was 
ever out with. JOHN T. LUTEY. 

South Dakota. 


Politics and Game Protection. 


Never before in the history of game pro- 
tection in the United States have there 
been more publications issued, more agita- 
tion started, more laws enacted, more asso- 
ciations formed than at the present time, 
all tending to increase interest in this sub- 
ject, and yet our game is gradually becom- 
ing scarcer each year, with rare exceptions. 


State protection of our game under the 
present system is, as a rule, a very rotten 
and a very unsatisfactory proposition—so 
defiled in some cases as to cause the ire 
and the disgust of decent, law-abiding 
sportsmen to rise in indignant repugnance. 
It has come to a pretty acute state of af- 
fairs when our precious game animals are 
practically traded for political favors; 
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when a governor, after appointing his state 
game warden, insists also on appointing 
the deputy wardens, the office clerks, etc., 
and when, in case the state game warden 
finds a deputy neglecting his duty, he must 
kneel before his lord and master the gov- 
ernor and pray for permission to discharge 
the dilatory officer. The state game war- 
den should be as much a czar over his men 
as the governor is over his lawful appoint- 
ees, and should be held to a strict account 
for their acts. When it is otherwise the 
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system is wrong, remedy 
should be at hand. 

There will some day arise in our midst 
a mental giant who will frame game-pro- 
tective measures that will not be declared 
unconstitutional; that will restore civil 
service to a place of absolute unimpeacha- 
bility, and that will solve the problem of 
national and state control of our*game. Un- 
til such a man appears upon the earth we 
presume that we will have to hold our 
breath—and our temper—in silence. 


and a speedy 


Game Conservation in Washington. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take pleasure in 
informing you that this northwestern coun- 
ty of the most northwestern state in the 
Union is, I hope, about to be placed on the 
—_ in the game and game fish protective 
ine. 

At a meeting last Wednesday evening in 
the Chamber of Commerce rooms, attended 
by about fifty local sportsmen, steps were 
taken to form what will be known as the 
Whatcom County Game and Fish Protective 
Association. Isaac Dernberger was chosen 
temporary president, M. C. Cox temporary 
secretary, and a committee consisting of 
yours truly, chairman, N. L. Davis and 
James Lee was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws, to be presented for 
ratification at the next meeting of the as- 
sociation, 

Two members of the state legislature 
were present and after listening to the ar- 
guments on different subjects along con- 
servation of our wild life lines, promised 
to do all in their power at the next session 
of the legislature to secure the regulations 
the association desires, 

The meeting was unanimous in favor of a 
later open season on Chinese pheasants, 
our principal upland bird, the season not to 
open until October 15th and not to extend 
later than November 30th. As we are in 
close proximity to Mount Baker and the 
National Forests, the meeting was strongly 


in favor of a closed season on goats. A 
number of us were in favor of a closed 
season on bear also, but as, I regret to say, 
Bruin has had few friends in the past in 
this state—at least active friends—he has 
had no protection. Consequently it has 
been a common practice for tourists and 
hunters (not sportsmen) to take an annual 
“bear hunt” along in August or September 
(when the deer are nice and fat.) As one 
must* creep before one can walk, we are 
elated over the fact that the meeting was 
unanimously in favor of placing the bear 
on the same basis with the deer with re- 
gard to open and closed season. I think 
you will agree this is a step in the right 
direction. 

The State of Washington has taken the 
lead along food fish propagation lines, but 
the game fish will not be neglected by the 
association. Combined hunting and fish- 
ing licenses to the number of about 4,500 
are issued annually by the county auditor 
and fully forty per cent. of our membership 
will consist of fishermen. The largest trout 
hatchery in the world is located within ten 
miles of this city, and there are five oth- 
ers within a radius of twenty-five miles of 
Bellingham, Needless to say, the trout fry 
are turned out by the billions annually, to 
be distributed in the lakes and streams of 
this state and adjoining states. 


Washington. W. L. CLARK. 


Bear ‘‘Dope’’ Direct From a Bear Hunter. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read your 
article in December Outdoor Life regard- 
ing the habits of bears. For my. own part 
—this is private opinion, of course—I do 
not think that Enos A. Mills is at all par- 
ticular about his natural history “facts.” 

But what I started to tell you is that 
bears are guided almost entirely by avail- 
able food supply in the matter of going in 
for winter, and entirely by the warmth of 
the air about coming out in the spring. 
They go in when the food supply fails or 
is covered by deep snow, and come out 
when the warmth of the air again tempts 
them to lie in the sunshine. A grizzly will 
come out and go any day in the year that he 
is disturbed by man if the snow is not too 


deep. Old male bears generally travel 
when they first come out; females and 
young usually lay in sunshine on warm days 
and in the den when it is cold, for two 
weeks or more after they first come out; 
and the females with young cubs seem to 
be the first to seek the sunshine in spring. 

The first “dropping” that a bear drops in 
the spring, in most cases, has been carried 
all winter, and is as solid, almost, as wood. 

It is physically impossible for a bear to 
take anything into its stomach when it 
first comes out. At that time the stomach 
is as solid as a lump of cheese, and re- 
laxes slowly. A bear has almost every 
ounce of fat in the spring that he had in 
the fall, and the only thing that could pos- 
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sibly leave his system during winter is 
moisture, thru the breath. 

I think that I have already told you that 
I have made a close study of the habits of 
bears for a good many years—twenty-six, 
at least—and that I do not go out to see 
whether or not the bears have gone in or 
come out, but am on the job every day in 
the year. I have killed a good many bears 
in dens both spring and fall, and have seen 
hundreds of dug dens, many dens in caves, 
and have rousted big, old grizzlies out of 
nests that they made by stripping cedar 
bark and piling it up till it was like a big 
hay-cock—stripping fifty trees or more. 

There is not a bit of guesswork about 
what I claim to know about bears; and I 
can say positively that a bear makes no 
dates. I have tracked them into the den 
as early as October 2nd and as late as De- 
cember 1st; and have killed them as early 
as April 2nd, and have seen springs when 
no bear moved before April 20th. 

But, it is safe to say that bears of all 
kinds in Colorado and Wyoming stay in the 
den, never less than four months, ordinarily 
five months, and sometimes six. 

I write this simply because I think that 


A Great Hunter 


Captain Frederick Courteney Selous, 
hunter, explorer and pioneer during the 
growth of the British Empire in. Africa, 
has been killed in action against the 
Kaiser’s troops in German East Africa. 

Those who directed Britain’s colonial des- 
tiny knew Captain Selous as a fearless man 
who understood the African native like a 
blood brother, and who carried a complete 
map of the hinterland in his brain, The 
world of science knew him as one of the 
foremost, authorities upon the flora, fauna 
and original inhabitants of the Dark Con- 
tinent. Sportsmen knew him as one of the 
most unerring rifle shots in the world. 
During Theodore Roosevelt’s expedition to 
Africa Captain Selous accompanied him on 
part of his trip. 

But the world at large has admired and 
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it will interest you and your readers and 
that you may have that much more evi- 
dence regarding the habits of bears. 

I go pretty strong on a man being square 
when he writes nature, and a man who 
writes “bear” had ought to know BEAR, 
and not put on any frills in telling about it. 
I do not know what Mr. Mills has to say 
in his book, A. C. ROWELL. 

Colorado. 


Note.—All sportsmen will be interested in 
what Mr. Rowell has to say about bears. He 
has known no other habitation than a moun- 
tain home for twenty-six years, and during 
that time has trapped, shot and hunted bears 
and all furred animals of the forest in Wy- 
oming and Colorado (as well as hunted the 
horned game) by which means, and that alone, 
he has earned a livelihood, He has been a 
hunter and trapper all of his mature life. Be- 
lieving that a narrative of his experiences 
with bears, dealing especially with their 
habits of hibernation, will be of great value 
to naturalists, as well as of immense interest 
to our big game hunting readers. we have ar- 
ranged with Mr. Rowell to write some arti- 
cles along these lines for Outdoor Life. They 
will appear soon, and, knowing Mr, Rowell 
and his woods career aS we do, we are 
pleased to say that they will bear the stamp 
of the utmost reliability.—Editor. 





Falls in Action. 


loved him and thrilled at his adventures, 
without even knowing his name. 

Captain Selous was Allan Quatermarn, 
the hero of a dozen African romances by 
Rider Haggard. The English author many 
years ago transferred him bodily to the 
printed page. The adventures which Allan 
Quatermain experienced in “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines,” “She,” and other extravagant 
tales, were only a little more bizarre than 
those with which the original of the pen 
picture had dealt in the life. Since 1871 
he has been known as “Selous of Africa.” . 

Captain Selous was 63 years old when the 
European War began, but he enlisted at 
once in the Legion of Frontiersmen, a body 
which has done invaluable service to the 
British cause in Africa thru its knowledge 
of the country. 


A Contribution to Game Protection. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose you check 
for $10. Please enter me for one year’s 
subscription to your valuable magazine and 
use the balance for wild game protection. 1! 
think we need it nowadays, and believe all 
true sportsmen should contribute their mite. 
Here’s wishing you every success in your 
efforts to maintain the foremost _ sports- 
man’s magazine of America. 

MARK WARD. 

Ely, White Pine Co., Nev. 


Here is a modest farmer, living on a dry 
farm sixty miles south of Ely, Nev., who 
asks to contribute $8.50 for the cause of 





game protection. Doesn’t the instance stand 
out in strong contrast to those of the well- 
to-do citizens of our country who fight $1 
and $2 state license laws, who refuse to sup- 
port state or local sportsmen’s associations, 
and who, when they get a chance, and no 
one is looking, violate our laws with im- 
punity? Here’s to our Nevada dry farmer; 
may his store of goods be increased, and 
may his example shine forth as a guiding 
star for others with more cash but less en- 
thusiasm to follow. His money, together 
with hundreds of dollars a year of our own 
cash, is being used for the best good that 
we think we can do for the cause.—Editor. 











An Interesting Automobile Tour. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
find money order for renewal of my sub- 
scription to Outdoor Life. I have just re- 
turned from a trip, some of the experiences 
of which I will relate. On the 11th of Oc: 
tober my friend, Frank Mowery (also a sub- 
scriber to O. L.) and I left here (Macomb, 
Ill.) in a Ford runabout to tour the South- 
east. The car was equipped with sleeping 
quarters on the rear; also commissary de- 
partment and other necessary articles. 

Our route ran thru the following cities: 
Springfield, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., via Mammoth 
cave, Ky., Murphysboro, Tenn., Huntsville, 
Ala., Chattanooga, Tenn. Here we visited 
the famous battle fields, and the National 
Cemetery. We drove the car to top of 
Lookout Mountain, down Missionary ridge, 
and on south to Atlanta, Ga., Macon, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Fla., St. Augustine, Fla., and 
Ormond beach, This was our farthest point 
south and east. After seeing the sights 
around there we started for home, retracing 
our route to Jacksonville, Fla. We then 
headed west thru Lake City, Fla., Live Oax, 
Fla., Dotham, Ala., Montgomery, Ala., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Decatur, Ala., Nashville, 
Tenn., Hopkinsville, Ky., Paducah, Ky., 


Cairo, Ill., straight north to Springfield, Ill., 
then home, 

We traveled 3,000 miles in twenty-four 
days, over some yery bad roads and some 
very good ones. We used the toll roads 
across the state of Tennessee. 

After adding up all expenses, which in 
cluded three new tires, a new spring, a new 
connecting rod, new hub, gasoline and Oil 
our food supplies and a few other small 
breaks, toll across rivers, in fact all neces- 
sary expenses, we find we traveled for 2.2 
cents per mile for each of us, or a total of 
$132 for both. We averaged 20.8 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 

Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama are 
rocky, mountainous states, with practically 
no roads at all. Indiana and Georgia have 
fine roads, Florida roads that we encoun- 
tered were all bad and sandy except a few 
state brick roads. 

This is the only way to see the country 
right. The next time I think it will be 
Sunny Colorado and the Rockies, because | 
know what there is to see out there. 

We did not hunt or fish any, on account 
of no license, altho we wanted to very much. 
Last fall I took a similar trip of 2,900 miles 
to Regina, Sask., and return. 

Illinois. WALTER L. RUNKLE 


Just to Start the Ball a-Rolling. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Every man who has 
shot game knows that many deer and other 
of our game animals carry off lead and 
seem to thrive on it. Now and then some 
hunter bites on a piece of wild meat and 
finds lead that never came from his gun. 
Sometimes it is a bullet, at times buckshot 
and even small shot have been found in 
deer to my knowledge. Now to come to 
the clearest and queerest case I ever saw. 

I lived, from my second year to my twen- 
ty-first, in the big woods of Minnesota. My 
home was sixty-eight rods north of Pleasant 
Lake, on a section line. The next section 
line south barely missed the water on the 
south shore. The same distance up from 
that shore, as my home was from the north, 
lived Jim Pratt, a bachelor hunter and fish- 
erman, who made a pretense of farming. 

One day I was passing and Jim hailed 
me. I went in at his invitation and he 
showed me a deer heart he had just cut 


open. In the tip, bedded in the muscle 
about an inch from the tip lay a No. 1 buck 
shot, that had become completely encysted 
The inside of the cyst very closely re 
sembled the inside of the heart, the same 
kind of membrane having lined it. 

Now, you hunters, come thru with what 
you have in the same line. Here is an 
other thing to chew on.- When we went to 
Minnesota from Ohio, hunters told father 
that a hit deer always hugs his tail down, 
tucks it, in other words, Passing taoru the 
woods with his old Harper’s Ferry smooth 
bore, loaded with slugs, he saw a buck 
standing broadside at thirty yards. The 
smoothbore roared, the buck leaped a log 
and went out of sight with his flag sticking 
up. .Father said “Funny I missed him when 
I had a good bead on the place I wanted 
to puncture,” reloaded his gun and went on. 

That afternoon, as he was about to start 


home by the same route, he told a friend 
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about the buck and the friend was amazea 
that he did not drop the buck in his tracks. 
Father was a good shot, second best in the 
state, at that time, and second by only a 
quarter inch, The friend walked back with 
father till they reached the spot where the 
shot had been fired, went over to the log 
and found blood on it. One hundred yards 
beyond they found the buck, his body 
drained of its blood, the hindlegs sticking 
up on a small log he had fallen over when 
crossing it, 

Why didn’t that buck tuck his tail? Why 
do hunters make hard and fast rules for 
deer, when they bust them so many times? 
When father discarded the old smoothbore 
and used his rifle, he usually kept his deer 
mighty close to where he found them. He 
had used the smoothbore on the advice otf 
other men, who said the brush was too 
thick for anything but buckshot and slugs 
to be effective. 

One more shot and I put up my gun for 
this time and watch you. In 1863 an old 
hunter, trapper and Indian fighter was in 
the little stockade at Greenleaf, Minnesota. 
A company of regulars were there to help 
protect the settlers from Little Crow and 
his cutthroats. The stockade stood on a 
section line and the next line crossed a 
little bald hill in plain view. A warrior in 
full war paint came out on this little hill 
and watched the stockade one day. 

After he had been there half an hour the 
old man got mad. He had just been clean- 
ing his long, Kentucky rifle. He used con. 
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ical bullets, for my father had persuaded 
many that his molds for *casting conical 
bullets were best. The old man began to 
load his gun and the soldiers laughed. He 
informed them that he proposed to “take 
one crack at the damned, red, baby killer” 
for luck. He carefully measured out a 
charge of black powder, all they had then, 
equal to two and a half his usual charge. 
He picked over the bullets in his pouch 
till he found a perfect one. Set in a well 
greased patch, the bullet went home. He 
capped the nipple, after making sure of 
the priming. Then he rolled a big box out- 
side the stockade, leaned a plank on it at 
full length with the old rifle sticking over 
the end of the plank. By this time the cap- 
tain, name forgotten, and Lieutenant Mc- 
Gannon, shot by Little Crow later, had their 
glasses on the buck. The hunter set his 
peep sight and snuggled the stock against 
his face. 

Soldiers lined the stockade, watching, and 
the two officers stood on a shelf used by 
sentinels, focussing their glasses, The rifle 
cracked, they held their breaths while the 
bullet sped, and the buck, flinging his arms 
high, fell on his face. A sergeant and file 
of soldiers brought the body in and my 
father saw it lying in the stockade. The 
bullet had centered the solar plexus, passed 
thru and cut the center of the backbone. 
He was a very dead buck. 

Now try targets one, two, and three, 
while I watch the score. 

California. E. E. HARRIMAN. 


A Camp Fireless Cooker. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You will find en- 
closed a drawing of what might be called a 
fireless cooker, It ofen occurs that one 


wishes to cook beans, etc., but can not keep 





THE COOKER IMBEDDED IN SAND. 


Four things are necessary for the con- 
struction of the camp fireless cooker: (a) 
plenty of sand; (b) a good kettle with a top; 
(c) a flat stone, good and hot; and (d) a 
cloth over the top of the kettle to keep sand 
out. 


fire burning in camp. Get a flat stone and 
heat it, then dig a hole in dry sand or earth 
and lay stone in the bottom. Set kettle, 
which: has been brought to a boil, on the 


stone; cover the top to keep out sand and 
pile sand over all. Cover to a depth of four 
or five inches, This will keep the “grub” 
cooking about two and a half hours. 
Campers, hunters and fishermen on the 
Pacific Coast will find this very convenient 
because of the dry season and the extreme 
care the campfire requires. L. H. BLAIR. 
California. 





The Department of Agriculture has re- 
ceived inquiries from sportsmen in various 
parts of the United States as to the effect 
of the ratification of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain in refer- 
ence to migratory birds upon the Migratory 
Bird Act of 1913 and the regulations issued 
thereunder. In response the Department 
has made the following public announce- 
ment: In the opinion of the Department, 
the Migratory Bird Act and Regulations are 
still in force; also these will continue in 
operation, and the Department regards it 
as its duty to enforce them, pending the 
enactment by Congress of new legislation 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the treaty. 





What Do You Know About It? 
By Chas. Askins. 


I am writing now more with a view to 
drawing out the opinions of others than to 
give information myself. Concerning many 
things, a man’s personal experience is not 
the final word, for no one can see all the 
world or do all the things which are to be 
done, and for much of his knowledge he 
must depend upon the combined wisdom 
of the many. 

Guns are my hobby. I have studied them 
consistently and persistently for a quarter 
of a century. I own a dozen guns now, 
mostly shotguns and have owned a great 
many others of different makes. Yet no 
one man can own all the different guns 
made in the world or know a tithe of what 
is to be learned about them. If one man 
had the combined gun knowledge of all the 
readers of Outdoor Life, his gun wisdom 
would be incomparably greater than that 
which any gun-man has ever possessed. I 
am here making a modest attempt to draw 
this gun wisdom to the reading surface. 

I have never known a man who was fond 
of guns, a young man or an old man, a nov- 
ice or an expert, who couldn’t tell me some- 
thing or suggest something concerning fire- 
arms, which never had remotely occurred 
to me. We can’t all meet and talk over 
guns and gun problems, but Outdoor Life 
is a splendid medium, its columns free to 
all. Suppose we make a little more use of 
the good magazine, for our own common 
benefit. 

Correspondence does much for me, but 1 
can’t correspond with fifty thousand men. 
We ought to publish our views and not 
limit our audience to one man. For exam- 
ple, E. M. Sweeley of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
is an experimenal expert on shotgun am- 
munition. We all know or should know 
that nearly thirty per cent of a charge of 
small shot fail to fly true, fail to reach the 
thirty-inch circle at forty yards, because 
the pellets are knocked out and deformed 
- in passing through the bore of the gun. 
Sweeley has learned that it is the base 
pellets, those at the bottom of the charge 
which suffer most, and that a great deal of 
the mischief is done through forcing out a 


heavy crimp. He is experimenting with 
lighter crimps and with a cushioning device 
which is designed to save the base of the 
charge from being deformed. Already he 
has managed to secure patterns of 85 to 90 
per cent from guns which normally shoot 
70 per cent. Maybe there are a lot of fel- 
lows like Sweeley who are thinking things 
and doing things which the rest of us know 
nothing about. Let us hear from every man 
who is thinking in shotgun terms, or in 
rifle terms, or in pistol terms, 


The Single Trigger. 


I am wedded to single triggers, let me 
admit that to begin with. I now own four 
guns with single trigger attachments, not 
counting an automatic, which is, of course, 
a single trigger gun. Additionally, I have 
tried out a couple of other single triggers, 
used them extensively, one made in Europe 
and the other in this country. I like the 
device so well that I wouldn’t willingly be 
without it on any gun which I am using reg- 
ularly, yet I have never found any single 
trigger perfect, so nearly perfect as _ its 
manufacturers would have us believe. 

My first single trigger was the Hunter on 
a Smith gun. It is the fastest and as sweet 
a pulling trigger as I ever put a finger on. 
The makers say it can’t be balked, but I 
have balked it a few times—not often, for 
it is a difficult thing to do, and cuts no 
figure in the utility of the trigger. The 
Hunter trigger worked to my entire satis- 
faction for a couple of years, and that it 
finally went wrong was; I am now con- 
vinced, no fault of the trigger mechanism. 
A pair of half broken Western horses ran 
away one evening with my gun lying in the 
bottom of the wagon. The heavy jolting 
dented up my stock considerably and sprung 
it slightly. After that the trigger went 
wrong—got to doubling on me. I surmise 
now that the trigger mechanism must have 
been woodbound somewhere, or the spring- 
ing of the stock must have thrown some 
part of the trigger slightly out of adjust- 
ment. I sent it back to the factory a time 
or two without permanent improvement, 
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and then sold the gun. Maybe somebody 
can tell me just what was wrong. Probably 
the worst fault or the only fault of the Hun- 
ter is that the reverse slide changing from 
one barrel to the other is under the frame 
where it cannot be gotten at handily. The 
only way the Hunter can be changed from 
one barrel to the other, say firing the 
choked barrel first in place of the open bar- 
rel is from deliberate premeditation, malice 
aforethought, for it cannot be changed after 
the game is on the wing. 

Another single trigger of mine is on an 
Adolph three-barrel gun. The forward trig- 
ger pulls both shotgun barrels and the rear 
trigger pulls a separate lock for the rifle 
barrel. This trigger is not the invention 
of Mr. Adolph, as I understand, but an 
adaptation of some European model, many 
of which are weil known to our great Ger- 
man gunsmith. I have never dissected this 
trigger, but am told that it has a falling 
recoil block, which after the first trigger is 
pulled, moves and drops into position before 
the second sear can be actuated. This trig- 
ger is a little slower than our American 
single triggers, can be balked more readily 
if the trigger is deliberately held back on 
the first pull, yet it is fast enough and 
there seems to be no possibility of doubling 
with it. The barrel changing slide is under 
the frame like the Hunter, and it requires 
the same length of time to change barrels. 
The only fault of this trigger which need 
give its owner any concern is that the sec- 
ond barrel or the left barrel pulls consider- 
ably harder than the right, which may be 
the fault of the locks rather than of the 
trigger. A peculiarity of this trigger is that 
it always returns to the right barrel on the 
piece being cocked. You may change the 
slide showing L or left first and the left 
will then shoot first, but when you reload 
the slide will move back automatically, ex- 
posing R and the right will go first on the 
gun being shot again. The scheme works 
to my satisfaction, and the whole trigger 
mechanism appears to be very strong and 
reliable, 

The Fox-Kautsky single trigger which 1 
have on a twenty-bore, is very similar in its 
action to a Hunter, except that when the 
trigger is pulled it returns to the precise 
position which it occupied when tripping 
the first sear. (The Hunter returns but 
part way to its position for first pull.) How- 
ever, the Fox has a very short, extremely 
light and smooth pull, having a quick spring 
which returns trigger to pulling position in 
a jiffy. I have balked it a few times, but 
this seldom occurs, and I doubt if it could 
be balked at all on a 12-bore or a gun with 
a similar recoil. It is as difficult to balk 
the Fox as it is a Remington automatic, 
and most of us know how seldom that oc 
The Fox-Kautsky single trigger has 
Both bar- 


curs. 
given me absolutely no trouble. 
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rels pull at precisely the same weight, about 
four pounds, and I couldn’t tell which bar- 
rel I had pulled from the feel of the trigger 
release, even when the gun was empty. It 
has the customary slide for changing bar- 
rels, and on being reloaded always returns 
to’ the barrel for which the trigger is set. 
I have never used a more admirable single 
trigger—consider that it doubles the value 
of the gun. 

The other single trigger that I have had 
placed on two Ithaca guns is the Lancaster. 
This trigger differs radically from _ the 
others in having the indicator button on top 
in place of beneath the frame. On the 
left side of the top lever, very much like a 
second safety slide, is a movable indicator 
slide. This slide is free to move back and 
forth with the pull. Pull with R exposed 
and the slide moves back, exposing L; pull 
L and it goes back to R. The gun regularly 
changes from right to left, left to right, each 
barrel being pulled in turn, unless the slide 
is changed by a movement of the thumb 
which can be done instantaneously. This is 
a feature of the trigger which will appeal 
to many, for it is possible to change barrels 
after the bird is on the wing, just as it is 
possible to shove up a safety-slide after the 
bird rises. Granted the right barrel of our 
gun is modified or more or less open bored, 
and we see the shot is to be a long one, 
better adapted to our full choke left, the 
change can be made to the left first as the 
gun comes to the shoulder. Here is the 
only single trigger I know which actually 
gives us an instantaneous choice of barrels. 

The trigger pull is longer than that of 
the Fox, and not quite so clean, but when 
shooting at game I never know this, so prac- 
tically it works as well. On release, after 
pulling a lock, the Infallible moves forward 
exactly to its original position before con- 
necting for the second barrel, and it doesn’t 
do this quite so quickly as the Fox, there- 
fore it can be balked more readily; still 
this happens very rarely, and only a few 
men would be quick enough on the second 
pull to balk it. The Infallible is emphatic- 
ally the trigger for the man who considers 
an instantaneous selection of barrels highly 
important. For my own use on quail this 
barrel selection is an unimportant feature, 
since both of my guns on which this trig- 
ger is placed are bored alike in both bar- 
rels. 

The Infallible single trigger of my 16- 
gauge doubled on me twice; I am calling 
attention to it only in justice to this and 
other single triggers which are sometimes 
blamed when the fault is not in the least 
that of the trigger mechanism. The trig- 
ger worked handsomely until I sent the gun 
back to the factory to have the stock bent 
and straightened a bit. After the weapon 
was returned, the doubling took place. Dis- 
secting, I found that the trigger or the sear 
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had become slightly wood-bound, or were 
not in as good adjustment as they had been. 
I diagnosed the trouble as this: When pull- 
ing the right first, the gun worked all right, 
but on rare occasions when pulling left first, 
the sear failed to release its hammer; it 
threw the sear nearly out of contact with 
the hammer notch but not quiet. Failing 
to fire, I released slightly which permitted 
the trigger to revert to the right barrel and 
pulled again, Now, the left sear being nearly 
out of contact with the hammer, was jarred 
off by the right and both went together. 
Cutting away a bit of wood, I screwed the 
trigger-plate on tighter, so that trigger 
raised sear a hundredth of an inch higher, 
and the trigger has worked charmingly ever 
since. There never was a thing in the world 
wrong with the trigger itself, you under- 
stand, and the point is that single triggers 
are sometimes blamed for faulty locks or 
for other faults not connected with the trig- 
ger mechanism. What do you know about 
it? Any trouble ever occur in your case? 
Shot Sizes For Game. 

Notwithstanding the war, English sports: 
men are arguing at length and with more 
or less acrimony about the size of shot 
which should be used for various kinds of 
game. We have threshed this all out pretty 
well in times past, but I do not know that 
we, either, have come to any decision which 
will stick, 

For years our Englishman accepted No. 6 
as the standard size of shot, targeted all 
his guns with it and thought it about right 
for all kinds of game except hares and 
waterfowl. English 6s are just the same 
size as Tatham’s 7s. Now American 7s or 
English 6s are a mighty useful size of shot, 
a size that will do good work on quail in a 
full choked 12-gauge, are very good on 
ducks, especially in open-bored guns or 
gauges smaller than 12, and were long ac- 
cepted as the very best size for work on 
live pigeons. On ruffed grouse, prairie 
chickens and teal duck, I wouldn’t ask for 
a better size of pellet than No. 7. 

Now, English game consists, in addition 
to waterfowl, of grouse, partridges, pheas- 
ants, woodcock, snipe and various plover 
and wade.'s—on all of which it would seem 
that No. 7s should do good work. But Eng- 
lishmen seem to have divided into two 
schools, one advocating shot as large as No. 
5s for even partridges, and the other hold- 
ing that pellets as small as No. 8s are much 
more effective. English &s are smaller than 
ours, about the size of Tatham 8%s. One 
man tells us gravely of stopping the big 
English hares at 60 yards with No. 8 shot, 
mallards the same, and another hard-headed 
Briton avers that shooting hares or pheas- 
ants with shot smaller than 6s is con- 
founded cruelty—what? 

Maybe we would all agree perfectly as 
to the size of shot which ought to be used 
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on various kinds of game, and maybe we 
wouldn’t. It seems to me that in times past 
I have read an article advocating No. 7 shot 
for geese, this under the theory that the 
small shot could be guaranteed to break 
an old gander’s neck and bring him down 
quicker than would BBs, which struck him 
in the body. A second shooter might have 
more confidence in hitting the big body 
than he would in landing upon the small 
neck and head. Have you made up your 
mind which theory is correct. Ever hear 
of a man who preferred to use No. 10s on 
quail? I have, 

I can only give my personal predilections, 
this with the hope that others will follow 
suit. For snipe I use just two sizes of shot, 
8s and &%s. No. 10 shot was once used 
very regularly for snipe shooting, but I be- 
lieve that the idea of such small pellets 
has come dowrf to us from muzzle loading 
days, when shotguns practically had no 
choke and for this reason it was necessary 
to secure density of pattern through the 
use of small shot. Ten shot or even 9s 
lose velocity so quickly, and are so easily 
affected by the wind, strike so light a blow 
in the nature of things that no good long 
range work can be expected from them, and 
at short range any kind of pellet will do. 
The man who shoots a 28-bore gun or a 
20 that is not well choked, might find 9s 
better than 8%s, but my 20s are choked; 
of four 20 barrels but one is not full choke. 
I have therefore generally used No. 8 shot 
for snipe in all my guns, and occasionally 
7%. 

A jack snipe is a rather small mark, and 
a pattern of from 250 to 300 is demanded 
if he is to be struck regularly at forty yards 
or over. I get about a 250 pattern from a 
20-gauge with No. 8 shot, 275 from a 16 and 
better than 300 from a 12. I have never 
found it very hard to hit snipe and there- 
fore prefer a choked gun and rather large 
pellets. 

For quail shooting, I use two sizes of shot 
generally and two other sizes occasionally. 
I have done pretty fair work on quail with 
No. 8% shot, in 28 and 20 gauges, but even 
in small guns nearly always use No. 8 shot. 
Taking guns by and large, some small 
gauge, some large, some choked, others cyl- 
inder, No. 8 shot is the best to be had. In 
guns which make a close pattern, 7% shot 
are a trifle more deadly than &s. Ordinar- 
ily I would shoot 7% in guns that patterned 
250 or better, and 8s in all guns which pat- 
terned less than 250. Speaking of patterns, 
they are supposed to be taken with No. 8 
shot, though many manufacturers now tar- 
get their weapons with 7%. 

A pattern of 200 will do nicely for quail, 
killing nearly all birds up to 35 yards. For 
regular execution beyond 40 yards, patterns 
of 250 or better should be demanded. As a 
rule, in quail shooting, it is best to sacrifice 
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some density of pattern for the sake of get- 
ting a wider spread at short range—brush 
shooting—therefore 250 is as close as most 
of us would require for quail. A close shoot- 
ing gun will do splendid work on quail with 
No. 7 shot, but gun should be a 12, either 
full choke or but little modified. 

For prairie chickens, ruffed grouse and 
teal duck, the best shot sizes are 7s, 714s 
and 6s. I have a personal preference for 
No. 7s unless gauge of gun and shot charge 
are small when preference might be given 
to 7%. No. 6 shot are splendid on chick- 
ens, say November chickens, gun to be full 
choked 12 and charge heavy. Not many of 
us shoot chickens in winter, and if we did 
nothing less than a duck gun of large gauge 
would throw the big pellets effectively. No. 
7 shot are heavy enough for teal and ruffed 
grouse under any circumstances, and 71% 
might do better in small gauges, lightly 
charged guns, and those which are much 
modified. I have killed ducks, chickens and 
grouse with No, 8 shot, but there is no 
horse sense in using such small pellets on 
game of this size. 

When it comes to ducks, doctors will dis- 
agree. In a 16-gauge modified or a 20-gauge 
full choke I use No. 7 shot ordinarily, rarely 
No. 6, but more often 7%. No. 7 is the 
best size for a 20-bore on ducks, unless the 
weapon is heavy, chambered for a three- 
inch shell, and is an exceptionally close 
shooting gun, when preference might be 
given to the 6s. In a full choked 16—mine 
patterns nearly 80 per cent—I use No. 6 
shot—also in a full choked 12-bore. I be- 
lieve that of all shot sizes, taking guns of 
every gauge, we could do away with all 
othér sizes except 6s and not suffer much. 
While I use No. 7s on ducks in guns which 
do not pattern densely enough with a shot 
size which contains but 218 pellets to the 
ounce, yet I rarely use such guns on water- 
fowl, so my favorite shot is 6s. 

I know that a lot of people advise 5s and 
even 4s for ducks, but I tried the big shot 
out to my entire satisfaction years ago. 
When I purchased my first 10-gauge gun 
and got ready to go duck shooting, old- 
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timers advised me to shoot No. 3s. Pres- 
ently I learned that I was liable to miss a 
duck sitting at 40 yards, the pattern splat- 
tering all around him. I have seen a man 
with a 16-gauge, loaded with 4s miss a duck 
sitting at 30 yards. I don’t want such pat- 
terns myself. The first thing to be insured 
is hitting the mark with a sufficient num- 
ber of pellets, and after that is guaranteed 
by the pattern, get all the power possible 
into the individual pellets. A No. 10 shot- 
gun might do its best execution at long 
range with No. 5 shot, but it is rare that a 
12 will, and a 16 or twenty almost invari- 
ably falls off when shot larger than 6s are 
used. 

For geese I like Nos. 1, 2 or 3, dependent 
on the gauge of gun and the pattern it 
makes. No. 1 shot contains 71 pellets to the 
ounce, and an ounce and a half of shot 
should be used in a heavy 10-bore gun, with 
a stiff charge of powder in a 38-inch shell. 
No. 2 shot contains 86 pellets to the ounce, 
and 1144, ounces should be used in an 8&- 
pound, 12-bore, powder charge 3% drams. 
For an ordinary 12 or 16 or twenty-gauge, 
No. 3 shot are usually demanded for the 
sake of pattern. No. 3 contains 106 pellets 
to the ounce. The English strictly advise 
BBs for geese, but it should be kept in mind 
that an ounce of English BBs number 84 
pellets, almost exactly the size of our No. 
2, while American BBs have but 50 pellets 
to the ounce, 

I have killed plenty of geese myself, when 
duck shooting, using whatever size I hap- 
pened to have in the gun; nevertheless, 1 
think it wanton cruelty to use shot smaller 
than No. 3 on such large birds as Canada 
geese. For every bird killed outright, at 
good goose range, two will go away hurt. 

I am doubtful about the ethics of shoot- 
ing any kind of furred game with a shot- 
gun. Therefore I have no advice as to squir- 
rels and rabbits—neither do I think that 
buckshot ought to be made at all. Deer, 
wild turkeys, rabbits, squirrels, and all 
“sround” game between should be shot with 
a rifle. 

Oklahoma. 


A Few Rare Pistols. 
By Don Maguire. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From time to time 
we run across old-time, out-of-mind patterns 
or designs of pistols that in their day were 
thought to have been, by their inventors, 
the acme of perfection in the line of fire- 
arms, and, although we who survive the in- 
ventors of such weapons, even in our own 
late day, admire the. weapon itself and the 
genius of the inventors, still for some rea- 
son or other we find that the invention 
from which so much was expected by its 


makers, failed to ever find general favor 
from the gun men of its day. Quite a num- 
ber of such pistols and guns are now much 
sought after by the collector, and many of 
them have grown so scarce that to own 
one of them is to be the possessor of a real 
treasure. American collectors of rare pis- 


tols, rifles and carbines give most attention 
to gathering together weapons invented and 
manufactured in the United States during 
the last 90 years. 


A good collection of such 

















weapons will always be of much value, and 


in each succeeding decade, more difficult 
to obtain. 

With this sketch I give photographic cuts 
of three pistols that now stand amongst the 
rarities of American gun craft. No. 1 is a 
most perfect and beautiful exhibit of the 
once famous Sharp’s single shot breech- 
loading rifle pistol. When invented it was 
thought that these pistols would come into 
general favor, and that they would make a 
fortune for the inventor. They were exceed- 
ingly well made from excellent material, 
and as to shooting qualities, they were for 
a distance of 50 yards, equal in accuracy 
to any of the old-time dueling pistols. They 
were graceful in outline, easy to manipu- 
late in loading and discharge. Could be 
loaded from the breech with either linen 
cartridges or with loose powder and ball, 
using a cap on the tube that was set in 
the breech lock, and they were also fitted 
with the percussion tape mechanism same 
as many of the army muskets made at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, during our great 
Civil War. Most of these pistols in size of 
bore were caliber .44, and in shooting them 
there was very little recoil. These pistols 
were made in Philadelphia by the Sharp’s 
Rifle Company, and about the time when 
they first came out, 1855, the United States 
government began to manufacture at 


Springfield, Massachusetts, and Harper’s 
Ferry, Va., the famous long-barreled, single 
shot, muzzle-loading dragoon pistol. Why 
the government at that time did not take 
up the Sharp’s breech-loading pistol seems 
strange to us at this day, for in point of 
accuracy, quickness of firing and great 
penetration, there is no comparison between 
the two weapons. It seems that the inven- 
tor of the Sharp’s pistol built great hopes 
on the government accepting this pistol for 
use in the army, but no doubt the board 
of judges of the War Department of that 
day looked upon the Colt revolver, then 
in use in the army, as sufficient in the way 
of a rapid firer to suit the wants of our 
cavalry. As near as we can learn, not more 
than one thousand of these pistols were 
made in either of the two sizes manufac- 
tured, and the company making them does 
not seem to have been successful in their 
sale. 

The Sharp’s rifle of that time. made by 
the same firm, fell into immediate favor 
The pistol no doubt amongst civilians, as 
with the army, found stern opposition in 
the Colt six-shooter, then in almost uni 
versal use amongst American gun men. It 
is said that the famous John Brown of Osa- 
watomie, purchased 100 of these pistols for 
his followers to be used in the great negro 
insurrection in Virginia, and part of these 
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same pistols were used in the Kansas bor- 
der war of 1858-9-60. One of these used by 
Brown’s follower’s in that day was seen by 
the writer of this sketch in a postoffice at 
St. Mary’s, Kans., about 60 years ago. The 
one here shown was obtained from a party 
in northeast Missouri during 1916, and it 
was picked up after 35 years’ search. A 
second one has been recently located in 
Massachusetts, although not in as good con- 
dition as the one here shown. The cut, No. 
1, shows this Sharp’s pistol loaded ready for 
raising the hammer, Cut No. 4 shows the 
mechanism of the same weapon with the 
breech-block and lever thrown down ready 
for inserting the load into the breech. The 
length of this pistol over all is 11 inches; 
length of barrel 7 inches, .44 caliber. 

Cut No. 2 represents one of the one-time 
much-prized Remington single-shot breech- 
loading pistols, caliber .58. They were first 
made for the use of army men in shooting 
buffalo on the plaips, and a few of them 
were made for use in the American navy, 
but like the Sharp’s breech-loading pistol, 
they could not compete in favor with the 
Colt army revolver, and they, therefore. 
never came into general use, and made but 
little money for the inventor. They were a 
strong, well-made pistol, and were exceed- 
ingly well adapted to use in riding close to 
buffalo. Being discharged at close range, 
they made a mortal wound, and like the 
Remington rifle, they were capable of very 
rough usage. These, in small calibers were 
not made, and even the large ones issued 
to officers of the old army are now very 
seldom seen. The one here shown was ob- 
tained many years ago at a sale of govern- 
ment property in Chicago. ‘This Remington 
single-shot pistol seems to have been made 
at intervals on and off from about 1866 to 
1876. The first made used a rimfire cart- 
ridge similar to those used in the old Spen- 
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cer carbine. In later years there was made 
especially for their use a brass shelled cen- 
terfire cartridge which shot with much 
more accuracy than the old rimfire cart- 
ridge first used in these Remington pistols. 

Cut No. 3 shows a rare type of pistol first 
made in 1859 by the Walch Fire Arms Com- 
pany, New York City. No doubt the inventor 
believed that he had taken out a weapon 
destined to supersede the Colt revolver of 
that time, This pistol or revolver is a most 
ingenious piece of mechanism, the chief aim 
of which was to carry double the number 
of shots held by the Colt revolver. The 
method of loading was as follows: The cyl- 
inder used in this pistol was almost twice 
the length of that used in the Colt revoi- 
ver, being 2% in. long, where five chambers 
were contained in a cylinder. Each cham- 
ber connected with two tubes, from each of 
which a fire vent carried one to the rear of 
the chamber, as in the Colt pistol cylinder. 
The next tube connected with a vent that 
carried forward thru the walls of the cham- 
ber to a point about half its length, and 
opening into the chamber. In loading da 
charge of powder or paper cartridge was 
driven into the chamber, the ball going 
down to a point just beyond the second vent 
in the cylinder. A second paper cartridge 
or charge of powder and ball were driven 
into the remaining space of the chamber 
and the vent running from the second tube, 
connecting with the powder charge of the 
forward load. The pistol has two hammers, 
which are both cocked at the same time, 
and both thrown by the same trigger. The 
first pull on the trigger throws the right- 
hand hammer, which discharges the forward 
load, and the next pull on the trigger throws 
the left-hand hammer, discharging the back 
load in the same chamber. In this way the 
ten shots were fired, but it was usually 
found that with the same amount of powder 
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in each load, the recoil of the second load 
was much greater than the first, on account 
of the first load in its discharge forced 
back the second load in such way as to 
cause much recoil in firing. As might be 
expected, these pistols did not come into 
general use on account of the danger of 
both loads being discharged at the same 
time, A few thousand of them were made, 
mostly of caliber .32 and .38, and quite a 
few of them found their way into the Con- 
federate army during the first year of the 
Civil War. 

A brother of the writer found one on the 
person of a Confederate captain on the bat- 
tlefield of Corrinth, October, 1862. The de- 
scription of the weapon so much interested 
the writer of this sketch, then a small boy, 
that it was never forgotten, and more than 
thirty-five years afterwards, when George 
W. French of Argenta, Beaverhead County, 
Montana, presented the pistol here shown 
to the writer, he at once recognized it as 
one of the same kind as that picked up on 
Corrinth battlefield thirty-five years before. 
The company that manufactured this re- 
volver made also a musket, muzzle-loading, 
but with the breech mechanism having two 
vents running from two tubes. This musket 
had two hammers, one on each side of the 
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stock. A single trigger threw both ham- 
mers, and both hammers were cocked at the 
same time. There were only a few of these 
muskets made, and the only one now known 
to the writer is owned by the Winchester 
Arms Company. It is kept in the basement 
of their gun store on Broadway, New York 
City, and is valued at $500. 

Two of the pistols here shown, the 
Sharp’s and tue double-shotted Walch cylin- 
der, are two of America’s greatest pistol 
rarities, the other three rare ones being 
the Paterson Colt pistol, the Walker Colt 
and the old Hall breech-loading, single-shot 
pistol, now seldom seen outside of very rare 
collections. 

The Paterson Colt is the old first model 
Colt made at Paterson, N. J., and made 
without the lever rod that afterward was 
added and which was so efficient in loading 
the weapon. The Walker Colt revolver 
was one made with a very long barrel. It 
is said that they were made expressly to 
fill an order given the Colt pistol manu- 
facturers by General William Walker when 
carrying on his wars in Nicaragua about 
the year 1856-7. There were only a few 
hundred of them made, and they are now 
extremely rare, a good specimen being 
easily worth for a collection $100. 

Utah. 


The Killing Power of Bullets. 


By A. C, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life 
for November, page 500, there is an article 
by N. B. Green in which I think the writer 
displays a misconception of the killing 
power of bullets. His ideas are shared by a 
great many men of little experience in game 
killing, by most men of no experience and 
by a few men of considerable experience. 

For the most part, the reference that he 
makes to me in regard to game-killing, and 
particularly in regard to stopping a charg- 
ing bear, is too amusing to arouse any re- 
sentment on my part, but I think it well 
worth while to further consider the matter 
of “killing power.” As a first example we 
will take the case of the bear that was shot 
in the jaw with a .25-35, from which he re- 
covered, and that was instantly killed by a 
shot in the brain from an ordinary .22. The 
.25-35 bullet did not kill for the simple rea- 
son that it did not hold together to give 
sufficient penetration to pass thru the jaw, 
which is not a vital part, and into the neck, 
which is a vital part. As measured in strik- 
ing energy the .25-35 certainly had abundant 
power to kill any bear, but the power was 
wasted by the bullet expanding and spend- 
ing its force near the point of entrance. 

As another example: I once got an idea 
that I could shoot good enough to kill my 


Rowell. 


game with full-metal-jacketed, round-point 
bullets, and equipped myself with a supply 
of .30 rimless Government cartridges and 
a rifle to shoot them. I discovered that a 
deer shot thru the neck with these bullets 
stood a fair chance of recovering unless the 
bone was actually broken, and that coyotes 
shot thru with them would simply switch 
their tails and run out of the country, unless 
the bullet happened to strike the heart or a 
large blood vessel. Penetration was what I 
wanted, and these bullets had it, but they 
created no friction in passing thru animar 
tissue, and for that reason failed to make 
a ragged wound—“tear.” I thought to over- 
come this defect by roughening the points 
of the bullets, and with this idea marked 
the point of a bullet like the surface of a 
file, I shot the bullet into a mountain 
sheep running nearly straight away from 
me, and it nearly turned him wrong side 
out for half his length, and lodged in the 
flesh of one side just forward of the flank. 
When recovered the jacket of the bullet 
was simply an ill-shaped piece of copper 
hanging to the lead core of the bullet, ana 
the penetration was no better than that of 
a soft-point. The scheme was a failure on 
account of the full metal jacket being open 
at the base, so that when it encountered 
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friction it ruptured and took an end-over- 
end course off to one side. 

Before a bullet can kill any animal it 
must penetrate to a vital part, and to cause 
death in a reasonably short time (outside 
of a brain shot) it must make a ragged 
wound, and to do these two things it must 
hold together for penetration and expand 
enough to acquire an uneven surface and 
create friction. 

My own judgment is that a solid-point 
lead bullet, or a metal-patched lead-pointed 
bullet, will give better killing power on 
large animals at a velocity of less than 
1,500 feet per second than at a velocity of 
more than 1,500 feet per second. Let it be 
unaerstood that I am strictly in favor of 
high velocity for the advantage it gives in 
placing the bullets, and that I do not dispute 
that bullets with points other than lead may 
reach the maximum of killing power at any 
velocity that corresponds to their degree of 
hardness—3,000 feet, or 4,000, if it takes 
that to expand the point of the bullet. 

In loading black-powder cartridges for 
killing big game I always tempered, or hard- 
ened, the bullets with tin till the velocity 
given by the rifle they were to be used in 
would barely expand them in flesh, and by 
this method I got good killing power with 
penetration that would reach endways thru 
a big grizzly or a bull elk, but the least bit 
too much tin greatly reduced the killing 
power. 

In using these tempered bullets for killing 
antelope on the plains, for market, I made 
it a point to get two antelope in line for the 
first shot on every bunch that gave me a 
standing shot, and ordinarily I got both an- 
telope, and occasionally three at one shot, 
but with factory cartridges the bullets were 
so soft that they generally expanded to a 
degree that stopped them in the first ante- 
lope. 
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I do not know just what velocity it takes 
to expand a lead bullet in animal tissue, but 
given the required velocity to expand it, an 
increase of velocity may very well decrease 
the killing power at the same time that it 
increases the striking energy. On the other 
hand, a bullet that depends on its weight 
for its energy may not have the velocity to 
expand it in animal tissue, and therefore 
lack the killing power of a lighter bullet, 
with less striking energy, that does have 
the velocity to expand it in animal tissue. 

Not to shock anybody, and particularly 
not Mr. Green, I will say that within its 
range the .38-40 is far more deadly on big 
game than is the .2535. Either one will 
kill any animal if they reach a vital part, 
and the .38 bullet will hold together and 
reach the vitals on a shot where the .25 will 
go to pieces, after making an ugly wound, 
and quit before reaching the vitals. 

Now, please don’t anybody tell me how 
many planks this gun and that one will 
shoot thru, because that kind of informa- 
tion is accessible to everybody, and we read 
Outdoor Life in preference to a catalog for 
the sake of entertainment, and to get prac- 
tical information that the makers of cata- 
logs quite generally can not give us. The 
catalog information is all right in its place, 
and is, of course, reliable so far as it goes, 
but it deals with planks and foot pounds 
where practical information deals with ex- 
perience in tne field. 

Did the catalog end of the proposition 
settle the matter, as some of our most en- 
thusiastic critics seem to think, it would be 
a waste of time to write or read anything 
about personal experience with different 
firearms, and we could figure out within an 
inch and a quarter or an ounce and a half, 
of what would happen if we shot a grizzly 
in the tail with a .22 high-power. 

Colorado. 


From the European Trenches. 


News directly from the front in the Euro- 
pean war is sought by sportsmen generally, 
who are anxious to know how the brave 
boys on both sides of this conflict are per- 
forming, as well as are the various engines 
of destruction used in the war. When such 
news is received by a shooter of recognized 
ability, one who has some reputation as a 
student of ballistics, it is of the very great- 
est interest. We have been favored with 
many letters from such a man, whose iden- 
tity we cannot of course disclose, but whose 
name is familiar to shooters all over this 
country. We herewith publish two extracts 
of letters from him, one written August 16, 
1916, and the other October 23, 1916. They 
are both personal letters, as can be seen, 
and were not intended for publication, bur 


they are so newsy that we cannot refrain 
from giving them to our readers: 


August 16, 1916. 


Dear Mr. McGuire:—It seems so long 
since I have had a letter from you that I am 
beginning to think some of my letters must 
have been ‘‘murdered” by censor. I must 
thank you ever so much for sending Out- 
door Life. It is much the same as meeting 
an old friend, and here now there seems to 
be quite a number who are not friendly. 
However, I sure do appreciate the old mag- 
azine, It is the best ever; it even makes 


me want to again be in the haunts similar 
to those described in the various articles. 

I have noted a few things in the A, and 
A. department where the mark may have 
been missed a wee bit, one being the mark 
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VII. 303 inch British bullet. This is stated 
to have a iead core. As a matter of fact 
there is an aluminum core in the point, and 
lead the rest of the way, much the same 
as cut accompanying. This is to give the 


LEAD ALUMINUM 


Cut No. 1. 


bullet length or better flight and to do 
away with the extra weight. Yes, and 
about that fellow firing the revolver under 
water and concluding the bullet could be 
caught by hand—it could but in a very 
healthy revolver the time the bullet re- 
mained caught would be just the time it 
required to penetrate a man’s hand. The 
revolver would in no way be harmed, but 
a field dressing should be carefully laid out 
before the experiment was conducted, if 
catching the bullet in the hand were con- 
templated, because it would be needed im- 
mediately. Can’t go into detail but tell 
‘em not to try it by the hand method. 

I was reading somewhere of “ringed,” 
“bulged” or “blow” barrels, barrels in which 
obstructions were when fired. Many queer 
things happen here, but it is not necessary 
to have the air shut off to bulge a rifle 
barrel. We have hundreds of them here, 
caused principally from mud getting in the 
muzzles of the arms in the trenches. Have 
quite a lot of experience with this but may 
hand it out fully at a more favorable time. 
Of course you are aware our famous arm 
is to be ditched in favor of the “poor old 
Enfield,’ as one of your old correspondents 
called it. And it is a blessing, too, the 
other is no good, the power of extraction 
being the main weakness. This as you 
know, Mr. Newton, and yours truly, were 
familiar with many moons before it had 
been so clearly demonstrated as is now the 
case. The threaded lug bolt head is bad 
for catching mud, and grit, too, all of which 
retarded easy manipulation of the bolt, The 
threaded resistance shoulders were difficult 
to clean and keep clean but the extraction 
was the main knockout blow. Can’t tell 
you more now. Would like to have a chat 
with Haines and Newton. It would be all 
three, “I told you so.” Newton has the 
best bolt arm going, I believe, or bolt prin- 
ciple, 

It may interest you to know that our op- 
ponents have a few new military Mausers it 
which the bolt handle is turned down, much 
the same as the Springfield. Yes, and I 
have seen several clips of German soft-point 
bullet ammunition taken off prisoners, pre- 
sumably for use on the birds sitting on their 
wire entanglements, Their armour-piercing 
bullet, which is boat tailed and has a steel 
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core with very little lead around it under 
the nickel jacket, is much longer than their 
regular 154-grain. bullet, shaped like accom- 
panying cut. Our own armour-piercing bul- 
let is the same, but not boat tailed. 


coin 


Cut No. 2. 


Have never seen our Mark VI. ammuni- 
tion in use here, but all makes of Mark 
VIL, this of course being the best; but at 
the ranges they shoot here any ammuni- 
tion would do. But of course at times long 
shots are available and hi-velocity and flar 
trajectory are always good features. New- 
ton’s .256 is my idea of a modern military 
cartridge, the caliber might be larger but 
the proportions seem O. K. 

Well, you will note I’m “bugs” yet on 
arms and ammunition, so will switch. I 
trust censor may take no offense at the in- 
formation given, if such it can be called. 
We are having beautiful weather. Don’t 
let Friend Thomas see this; he would call 
me a “bone head.” But if he were here 
eleven months and saw the rain and mud 
he, I believe, would feel justified in excus- 
ing me for mentioning the fact that there 
IS nice weather here. The crops are real 
good and are now (Aug. 16, ’16) being cut. 
This is done in the old fashioned manner, 
none or very few of the farms here being 
large enough to sport a binder, altho three 
such machines have been seen by the 
writer. 

October 23rd, 1916, 

Dear Mr. McGuire:—I can assure you we 
have been in a real row recently and had 
quite a number of casualties, but now we 
are away from the big push and are in a 
part of the line where casualties are very 
rare. We were in the mix the time the 
“tanks” were used for the first time, and 
I can assure you these really are some rigs. 
Machine gun, fire, bombs, etc., have as 
much effect on them as so much rain on dn 
elephant, and they can go almost any place 
over wire entanglements, trenches, shell 
holes, hedges, etc., in @ manner one can 
hardly imagine. I was very fortunate in 
being able to get in one of these the night 
before they were used for the first time, 
but of course dare not give any description 
of them as they are an entirely new engine 
of war and it is well guarded too. At any 
rate they can pour out an almost stream 
of bullets when the guns are all going. 
Am sorry I can not give you the particu- 
lars of these as I feel sure you are inter- 
ested in such things. 

They are again brigading the arm 
sergeants, This I didn’t imagine would be 
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the case since my friend, ‘‘Ross,’’ was con- 
demned, but they seem to figure for ma- 
chine guns, etc., that it is best to run it 
this way. 


The Enfield rifles are giving no bother at 
all; they cause no work at all practically 
as compared with the recent article we 
had. 


From a Soldier in Mexico. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice often in 
Outdoor Life that some of the readers and 
“gun-crank” correspondents seem to be so 
enthused over the class of pistol that are 
automatic. I would like to say a few words 
on the subject, with the only wish that it 
may be of some help to anyone contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a revolver or pistol to 
take on a hunt or trip into the wilds. 

I was fortunate (?) enough to be a non- 
commissioned officer in a cavalry regiment 
during the recent long, stern-end chase 
after Villa, a chase that took us over some 
terrible mountain ranges of the Sierra Mad- 
res and some inhospitable deserts of the 
state of Chihauhua, Mexico, 

We were armed, besides our sabers and 
Springfield rifles, with the new army model 
.45 automatic pistol. Ask any soldier who 
rode thru that terrible ride that Col. Dodd 
engineered, and who really wanted and 
needed his side gun, what disgusting re- 
sults we experienced with the automatic 
pistol. 

After a thirty-mile ride thru clouds of al- 
kali dust, at least nine out of ten pistols 
were found useless, without a thoro taking 
apart and cleaning of the mechanism; and 
this was the weapon we were supposed to 
use in cavalry charges! I suppose every- 
one knows that we quickly got rid of our 
useless sabers early in March. I remem- 
ber seeing sabers. ornamenting the trails 
daily in Mexico up till May. when an offi- 
cial order from the Army Department or- 
dered the various cavalry regiments in Mex- 
ico to discard the saber. 

Cavalry charges are usually made on the 
spur of the moment, at some crucial time 


U.S. R. A. 


The Outdoor Championship Matches for 
1916 of the United States Revolver Asso- 
ciation resulted as follows: 

_Match A—Target revolver; 50 shots, pos- 
sible 500; prizes, 5 medals, custody of silver 
cup to winner, 

Dr. D. A. Atkinson, Pittsburg, gold 


SRGGET DUA MOD. is 6 ccs oii pais 469 
2. Dr. J. H. Snook, Columbus, silver and 

OGRE BABGAR ..0.c ices bela Oh oi See se 453 
3 Dr. R. J. Mullikin, Baltimore, silver 

| ra eee aN Mee oa ae 453 
4. D. J. Gould, Jr., New York, silver 

ONG DIGURS WGA) .. i566 F405 6% cece 451 
5. George Armstrong, San Francisco, 

CPOE EL 20s ¥id0 did a's cs ea eens 448 


Doctors Snook and Mullikin tie, each with 
a 7 for low shot, but the latter has an un- 


in a fight. I was in one such charge. Un- 
til we mounted up and the charge was 
sounded, no one gave any thought to his 
pistol. Then it was too late. I know my 
own gun, and others also, refused to work, 
and I simply rode along without anything 
to fight with. 

I have also often taken my automatic 
from its flap-covered holster, taken the 
cloth wrapper (soldier’s invention) from It 
—a dangerous way to carry a gun in a hos- 
tile country—-and endeavored to take a 
snap shot at a prairie owl or a coyote. Re- 
sult—the going off of the gun was so doubt- 
ful that you were sometimes alarmed at its 
report. 

While in the Philippines we were armed 
with the Colt New Service, a splendid re- 
volver, and how we sighed for them In 
Mexico! 

Now, a gun for a man who rides the des- 
erts, thru dust, thru streams; a gun that 
you can lay around and still draw and shoot 
quickly when the occasion demands, is the 
only gun that a real hunter or plainsman 
wants to pack around with him. There is 
an old saying here in the West: “When a 
man needs a gun he needs it bad.” For 
gallery work or for shooting in a nearby lot 
that is nice and clean and free from dust 
the automatic pistol may do very well, but 
for the trail, the woods, the dusty deserts 
and plains of the Southwest, the old-style 
revolvers still hold good. 

hey have one good feature—they shoot 
when you expect and need them to do so. 
The automatic pistols have one serious de- 
fect for a man of the wilds—they may go 
off, but it is doubtful. FRED CLARK. 

California. 


Results. 


lucky string of 13 8s to the former's 12. Each 
of the first four contestants has but one shot 
outside the bull. 

Match B—Target pistol; 50 shots, possible 
500; gold medal and custody of silver cup to 
highest score. 

1. George Armstrong, gold medal and 


BI os of SURES» Ca es te Aa a eee 474 
2. A. P, Lane, New York, silver and 
ee NINES 0. 5 ach aa x whok cS kod ea 463 
3. C. M. McCutchen, Denver, silver 
ME = oa pa ie Mid > hae web 0 hie Oe 462 
4. Dr. John D, Millikin, San Francisco, 
silver and bronze....... ee errs 458 
5. George Kimball, San _ Francisco, 
TOO TEE <6 6 U8 aes bd news oe 457 


Match C—Military revolver; 75 shots, 15 
seconds per string of five shots, possible 750; 
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prizes, 
medals. 
Dr. J. H. Snook, trophy and gold 
medal 627 
Dr. D. A, Atkinson, silver and gold 
medal 608 
F. J. Dreher, Denver, silver medal... 600 
C. M. McCutchen, Denver, silver and 
bronze medal 595 
A. P. Lane, bronze medal 584 
Match F—Pocket Revolver Championship; 
25 shots, 30 seconds per string of five shots, 
possible 250; prizes, medals. 
Dr. George E. Cook, Maryland, gold 


custody of silver punch bowl and 


O. A. Burgeson, Denver, silver 
medal 
Dr. J. L. Bastey, Boston, silver and 
bronze medal 
Cc. M. McCutchen, 
medal 
The last two contestants, with L. P. Cas- 
taldini of Springfield, tie with 196 each. The 
latter has an unfortunate 4 for his lowest 


shot, McCutchen a 5 and Bastey nothing 
winner of 


lower than 6. Dr. Cook was the 
the National Pistol Match at Jacksonville. 

To the winners of these four matches go 
the titles of champion of the various arms. 
The 469 of Dr. Atkinson in target revolver 
match is a record, raising by two points 
the best previous, 467, made by Messrs. 
Armstrong, Poindexter and Lane. The 627 
of Dr. Snook in the military revolver match 
equals the record previously held by C. M. 
McCutchen of Denver, 

Match E, the Winans Trophy Match for 
teams, did not fill, the only entrants being 
Denver, Chicago, Panama and Berkeley. 

Match D, the “Never Have Special,” for 
prizes offered those who had never taken 
part or never won a medal in these con- 
tests, did not fill, only 18 entries being se- 
cured where 30 were required. In this trial 
J. A. Baker of San Francisco was high with 


Denver, bronze 


. 
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180 out of a possible 200, and Mrs. Frank C. 
Carter of Boston close up with a good 179. 


Match G—A novice match for those who 
have never won an important prize; open for 
either pistol or revolver; 25 shots, possible 
260; a limited re-entry; prizes, medals. 

1. Guy D. Carpenter, Toledo, gold medal 234 
2. M. D. McVey, San Francisco, silver 
and gold medal 2 
A. J. Baker, Oakland, silver medal.. 2é 
F. L, Simmons, Columbus, silver and 
bronze medal 224 
G. W. .Rice, Jr., Springfield, bronze 
medal 22 

Match H—Revolver handicap; prizes, five 
medals for the national honors, medals for 
state honors if the total number of entries 
exceeds 20; handicaps based on the records of 
the entrants on file with the secretary. 

Handi- 
Score. cap. Tot. 
A. H. Seeley, New York... 164 93 257 
Earl Naramore, Bridgeport 199 55 254 
Dr. C. Edw. Sayre, Chicago. 198 53 25 
Cc. M. McCutchen, Denver.. 220 22 242 
F. J. Dreher, Denver...... 220 21 241 

Dr. Dreher outranked R. A. K. Traber of 
St. Louis and Thomas Tuite of Chicago, whose 
total tied his. There were but 18 entries in 
this match, so it does not fill for state 
honors. 

Match I—Pistol handicap; prizes, five med- 
als for national honors and state prizes if 
more than 20 entries are secured for the 
match. The contestant names his own handi- 
cap and is penalized three points for each 
point his score with handicap added exceeds 
the possible. 

Handi- 

Score. cap. Tot. 

C. M. McCutchen.......... 230 20 250 
Capt. W. A. Morrall, Co- 

lumbus 21E 35 

| ae ee ee 205 45 250 

Lieut. W. A. Lee, Chicago. 200 50 250 

. Guy D. Carpenter 222 27 249 

State prizes will be awarded for this 
match, as it filled the requirement with 22 


entries. R, J. M. 
Maryland 


9° 
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Capt. Whelen Writes of Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oil. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 604 of the 
December, 1916, issue of Outdoor Life a cor- 
respondent asks if it is safe to leave Mar- 
ble’s Nitro Solvent Oil in a rifle barrel for 
any length of time, and you answer that 
you do not consider it safe to leave any 
nitro solvent oils in a barrel. This advice 
generally is safe, but my own experience 
with Marble’s oil during the past ten years 
at least has been that it is entirely safe to 
leave this oil in the bore for as long as one 
wishes, provided the bore is chemically 
clean before oiling, and the climate is not 
both damp and hot. As you know, I always 


use ammonia for cleaning, so that after wip- 
ing the bore dry it is practically chemically 
clean. It has been my universal custom to 
then oil the bore with Marble’s oil and put 
it away. Often I have left the bore in this 
state for from three to six months, and on 
pushing a clean patch thru the bore nothing 
has appeared but clean oil. This oil has 
much more body than any oil now on the 
market recommended for guns and rifles, 
and it is really a most excellent rust-pre- 
ventative, except, as I have said, in very 
damp, warm climates, 
Panama. TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
Captain Twenty-ninth Infantry. 


Hangfires. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During a recent 
competition here I got hangfires with an 
’06 Springfield, of which the zero end eleva- 
tion for the distance had been repeatedly 


verified in practice. Full charges were 
used in the N. R. A. high-power gallery; 
the distance is fifty yards. 

The hangfires were apparently due to a 
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weakened mainspring, so I exchanged bolts 
temporarily borrowing one from a Spring- 
field standing in the rack. To my surprise 
the rifle at once threw a group of fours 
well out at 10 o’clock to 11 o’clock. It took 
sight changes of approximately % point 
windage and 100 yards elevation before the 
shots found center again. 

The next man to shoot restored the regu- 
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lar bolt and used his regular sight settings 
with success. This vagary on the part of 
an otherwise well-behaved rifle may be too 
obscure to be explained. The result of my 
little mishap may be of service to some 
other fellow, however, and perhaps some of 
your high-power sharps will care to suggest 
some reasons for the action of the gun, 
D. ©. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS. 


Trapshooting. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—He was a brand- 
hew game warden and had in no sense 
been spoiled by the little touch of rural 
politics which had punctuated his spotless 
career, He had heard of the grafter and 
his methods, but when Fate directed his 
steps to this honorable position it directed 
wisely, for its choice was an honest man 
who wouid do his duty. 

And so, when he heard the report of a 
shotgun one day in early July, his jaw set 
firmly and he turned his head quickly to 
get the direction. Again and again he heard 
the report and finally located the source 
beyond a lonely hill. Stealthily he took the 
trail of the miscreant and shortly came 
upon two of them standing beside an auto 
mobile, one with the telltale gun in his hand 
and the other holding a piece of machinery, 


undoubtedly a part of the automobile. He 
would remain in seclusion for a bit and per- 
haps catch this hunter jin the very act of 
breaking the law. 

Then, much to his astonishment, the man 
placed the gun to his shoulder, said ‘‘pull,” 
and instantly a black object was projected 
from the machine which the other man car- 
ried. With a quick aim the gunner fired at 
tue flying object and a puff of black dust 
showed that his aim was accurate and he 
had centered the charge, As a game war- 
den, he was wise in his generation, for he 
did not disclose his identity. On the other 
hand, appearing as a curious bystander, he 
soon learned that the greatest thrill-produc- 
ing combination for the outdoor man is a 
hand trap and a shotgun. 

Wisconsin. GEORGE PECK. 


Efficiency Acquired by Practice. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent in- 
teresting article on pistol shooting by 
Chauncey Thomas in Outdoor Life, it has 
been very clearly indicated to the sporting 
fraternity just what may be accomplished 
in the matter of co-ordination development. 
In selecting the average normal subject for 
getting the different degrees of perfection 
development, or toward perfection, we must 
of course take into account the life habits 
of the individual; whether or not he has so 
regulated the course of the wonderful mech- 
anism, known as the mento-physical organ- 
ism so as to conform to natural require- 
ments, or to be able to fully respond in 
physical action and precision to what the 
brain conceives and requires. A very ac- 
complished pistol shot remarked on one oc- 


casion that he had given up the use of cof- 
fee and tobacco absolutely. As a result he 
had found much improvement in accuracy 
and steadiness of nervous function. Natu- 
rally of a quiet, calm temperament, this re- 
volver expert had found it expedient to 
abandon habits that tended to hinder the 
machine-like precision and uniformity of 
action. When a man jis capable of shooting 
a Smith & Wesson revolver with target hits 
at the rate of five shots in three-fifths of 
one second, and do it repeatedly, as in the 
case of Mr. McCutchen of Denver, we have 
a wonderful demonstration of co-ordination 
development, It is of especial interest to 
note that Mr. McCutchen uses the Smith & 
Wesson .38-40, the same gun that I have 
always sworn by. R. H. McNAIR, M.D. 
Massachusetts. 


Automatic and Double-Barrel Shotguns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December 
issue Chas. B, Frazier of Fort Worth, Texas, 
desires information regarding the power of 
auto-loading shotguns as compared with 
double guns. From my personal experience 
there is no comparison. After forty yards 
the auto is outclassed, particularly on 


ducks, and at sixty yards it is impossible 


to even wound one of our big jack rabbits 
with No. 3 chilled. 

I now own three sio0tguns—one auto, 
choke, one Parker, full choke each barrel, 
and a six-lb. T, J. Murray of Cork, Ireland, 
both cylindrical. As the Irish gun is so 
light I use it almost exclusively when after 
a jack, and with No. 3 have killed them at 
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After Meals—Billiards! 


Of all the hours in the day the 
“Billiard Hour’? is best. Then 
fathers and mothers gather with 
their happy brood around the 
Brunswick Carom or Pocket Table, 
now the life of thousands of homes. 


Dull care vanishes when Billiards 
starts, andsportis King till bed time 
comes. 

For parties, holidays and leisure 
hours—for health and happiness— 
your home needs billiards! 


BRUNSWICK, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Live cushions, true angles, fast ever- 
level bed—on Brunswick Tables your 
skill will triumph most. 

A Size for Every Home 


‘*Quick Demountables’’ can be set up 


Write for Color-Catalog 
Low prices, easy terms and home trial offer 
all explained in our handsome billiard book and 
catalog—"Billiards—The Home Magnet.” 
Get this book by return mailfree. Send today. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 46H 623-633 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 


Send Your Address For Catalog 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept.46H, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, a copy of your billiard book and 
color catalog—“BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET’ 
and tell about your home trial offer. 


easily anywhere and folded away in a 
closet when not in use. 

‘‘Baby Grand”? and ‘‘Regulation 
Grand’’ for homes with space to spare 
for a table. 

Beautifully built of mahogany and 
oak. Cues, Balls, Markers, etc.—com- 
plete playing outfit included free! 


A 
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If Your Eyes 


Are Not Normal 


there is a perfectly safe and natural way 
of restoring. perfect circulation of blood, 
which is all that weak eyes require. 

It is in the nature of a gentle massage 
given over the closed lids for five min- 
utes at a time twice a day, and for twenty 
years this method had been successfully 
used in correcting eye troubles and bring 
ing back normal eyesight to young and 
old— 

Many of those whom it has benefited had 
very serious eye troubles, too, as is shown 
by their voluntary letters on the subject. 

Just note what leading authorities say on 
the subject of eye massage— Doctor De 
Schweinitz of Philadelphia, Professor of 
Ophthalmology at Jefferson College, has 
stated that in treating even so serious a 
condition as dreaded cataract of the eye, 
massage of the eye-ball “has been followed 


by improvement in vision and deepening of 
the anterior chamber.” The Medical Rec- 
ord, in treating the same subject, says that 
“the most feasible plan seems to be proper- 
ly applied massage.” 

This system of massage to which we refer 
is fully explained in a scientific book on 
“The Eyes—Their Care, Their Ills, Their 
Cure,” which may be obtained free on re- 
quest from the Ideal Masseur Co., 1968 
Broadway, New York City, if you will men- 
tion Outdoor Life, 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most simple 
and safe. Hosts of people have saved them- 
selves from the nuisance of constantly wear- 
ing eye-glasses by using this massage (or 
exercise), so it will probably be well worti 
your while to at least inform yourself fur- 
ther by writing for the little book which 
treats the subject so thoroly.—Adv. 








Automatic and Double-Barrel Shotguns. 


(Continued from Preceding Page.) 


seventy-five paces. The Parker weighs 
7 14-16 lbs., and I use it for ducks, The 
auto is in a closet, and has been for a long 
time, and in all probability will stay longer 
unless 1 sell it. 


The auto I think would, with a modified 
choke, be a nice weapon for quail and other 
close-lying game, but for ducks in flight— 
no! E. F. CONYNGHAM. 

Montana. 


Winter Trapshooting Is Growing in Favor Among Clubs. 


William H. Johns, commodore of the Bay- 
side Yacht Club, Bayside, Long Island, N. 
Y., in his annual December report has the 
following to say about trapshooting: “In 
our trapshooting work, 26.326 shots were 
fired during the season, and the interest in 
this splendid winter sport is growing with 


every year.” The above Seems to express 
in very few words the attitude and feeling 
of many clubs, not alone gun cluDs. The 
sport has made wonderful progress in the 
last few years and is now an important 
feature of many country, golf and yacht 
clubs. 


A Hunter Tells of His Experiences With One of the .22 Cartridges. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice a query In 
the December Outdoor Life in regard to the 
.22 extra long cartridge. I use them all the 
time in my .22 S. & W. single shot pistol. 
They have about the same power as the .22 
Winchester. They carry up much farther 
than the long rifle. I have a .22 S. & W. 
single-shot (10-in. barrel) target pistol 


chambered for the .22 Winchester and one 
chambered for the .22 extra long, and I can 
not see any difference in the power of the 
two cartridges. 

Never use smokeless powder .22 grease- 
less bullets in any kind of a gun, as they 
will pit it in a short time. 

Colorado, M. B. PIDCOCK. 





* 
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At this end of the shell 

is the name of the pow- 

der. Ask for and look for 
INFALLIBLE 


ow “2 :.¢."* 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


DERS 


Know Your 
Shotgun Shells 


OU can’t know too much about the 

shells you shoot. ‘The information 

you should have is easy to obtain for 
it is told on the shell itself. The two 
ends give the story. 


On the base you will of course find the 
name of the maker and the loader of the 
shell, and the gauge. At the other end, 
on the top wad, are printed the size and 
quantity of shot, the quantity of powderand, 
last but not least— the name of the powder. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders, 
Infallible and ““E. C.,’’ may be obtained 
in any standard make of shell. Undoubt- 
edly the name of the maker of your favorite 


shell is given in the column to the right. 


The next time you order shotgun shells it 
will pay you to see that they are loaded 
with Infallible or ““E. C.’’ Powder. By so 
doing you will obtain a powder of the high- 
est quality and of uniform quality—a pow- 
der that gives unusually light recoil, high 
velocity, and even patterns. You will find 
the name of the powderstenciled onthe out- 
side of the box, as well as on the top wad. 


For a booklet on ammunition, of interest 
to any sportsman, address 


HERCULES POWDER. CO. 
1073 Market Street 


Wilmingtor Delaware 


On this end is the name 
of the maker. Hercules 
Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders may be ob- 
tained in shells made by 
the following: 
PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an- 


swers are desired by mail, 


I am enclosing two parts of a bullet that 
was found near the plant of a manufactur- 
ing concern in Detroit, Mich., that is mak- 
ing ammunition for some of the European 
powers. I cut the bullet in half, but lost the 
point, which was a spitzer. The cut in the 
middle is made at a point where the bullet 
is made with a slight shoulder. You will no- 
tice that the bullet tapers to the base slight- 
ly. I have never seen nor heard of a solid 
bullet for a high-power rifle other than lead 
and I would be very much pleased if you can 
give me any information regarding this one. 
—T. Fred Dunford, Detroit, Mich. 


Answer.—Thé bullet submitted is part of 
the regular French Army bullet known as 
“Balle D” and which are being made by the 
millions in this country at this time for use 
in the European war. It is made of solid 
bronze, This type of bullet has been in use 
by the French for a good many years.— 
Editor. 


What is the muzzle velocity and energy of 
the .30-40 180-gr. bullet produced by the 
Peters Cartridge Company? Can this cart- 
ridge be shot successfully in the Krag 
service arm? Would it shoot higher than the 
220-gr. bullet?—M. E.Card, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Answer.—The velocity and energy of the 
bullet mentioned would depend wholly upon 
the shell from which it was fired and the 
charge used. A 180-grain bullet, properly 
loaded in a Krag shell, can be made to give 
about 2,500 ft. secs. velocity within the lim- 
its of a good bolt action gun. If loaded up 
to standard pressures it would shoot some- 
what higher than the 220-gr. bullet.—Editor. 


Would you please give me the correct bore 
and rifling of the .280 Ross and 7 mm. rifles, 
also the diameter of the 143-gr. Ross and 
139-gr. 7 mm. bullets?—-W. Christensen, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Answer.—The .280 Ross is smooth bored to 
a diameter of .280 in. and rifled .006 in. deep, 
making a diameter across the grooves of .292. 
The 7 mm. is smooth bored .276, rifled .0055 
in. deep, so is .287 in. across the grooves. The 
bullets for the Ross .280 have a diameter of 
.287 in, and those for the 139-gr. bullet for 
the 7 mm, a diameter of .283 in, 


Would you please advise if possible the pro- 
proportion of tin and lead respectively used in 
the .38 cal, Smith & Wesson Special cartridge. 
The bullet I havereference to is such as is fur- 
nished in the regular Remington-U. M.C. or 
Winchester factory cartridge,asample bullet 
of which I am enclosing herewith. This 
is a Remington-U. M. C., as loaded regularly 
in the .38 S. & W. Special Remington cart- 
ridge, and it seems very soft, much more so 
than some I have cast 1 tin to 15 lead an@ 16 
lead, respectively. I wrote to the DuPont 
and Hercules people in regard to proper al- 
loy in using R. S. Q. and Bullseye powder, 
and DuPont advised 1 tin to 16 lead for R. 
S. Q., and Hercules 1 tin to 15 lead for Bulls- 
eye. Now, if I cast my bullets any softer 
than the above proportions, using the pow- 
der charges recommended on can, I encoun- 
ter leading in the barrel (barrel is perfectly 
smooth and bright); but if I use the factory 
cartridge with apparently a much softer bul- 
let I do not experience any difficulty with 


leading. The factory cartridge is loaded (as 
near correct as I could ascertain from ex- 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible. 


tracting a bullet from factory cartridge) with 
3, 4, or 5 grs., Bullseye, same as I used in 
reloading. You will notice the enclosed bul- 
let has a hollow base, or is a heel bullet. 
What is the object in this—to give it upset- 
tage to fill the bore?—and do you believe 
there is any advantage in this style of bul- 
let over the plain flat base? The bullet meas- 
ured .358, which I believe would be large 
enough to fill bore snugly without upset- 
tage, so would appreciate knowing just what 
the real object of this hollow base is. I use 
a Colt Officers Model 7%-in. barrel.—A. M. 
Schnetzler, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Answer.—We do not know the _ propor- 
tions of lead and tin used by the different 
companies. If you will write them direct 
they will advise you. The 1 part tin to 16 
of lead is a favorite combination. It is possi- 
ble the difference in lubrication may account 
for your experience varying from that of the 
factories. The hollow base is simply an in- 
cident of manufacture, being obtained in an 
effort to get a good square shoulder at the 
back end. A plain cast bullet does not need 
this hollow.—Editor., 





Is there a 1906 model Springfield? I have 
seen in books that it was called 1906 model. 
If there is, what is the difference between 
the 1906 and 1903 models? Can a member of 
the N. R. A. or a club affiliated with it buy 
two New Springfields of the latest model, or 
would he have to be a member for a reason- 
able time before he could buy another rifle? 
What is the time he has to wait?—Joe Rich, 
Bradford, Pa, 


Answer.—All the United States Army .30 
cal. Springfield rifles are the 1903 model. The 
1906 model is a cartridge only and the full 
designation of the combination is model 1903 
U. S. Springfield rifle using model 1906 cart- 
ridge. A member of a rifle club affiliated 
with the N. R. A. can acquire a Springfield 
rifle of the latest model by having the club 
purchase the rifle. Then if he makes a 
sharpshooter or expert score the club may 
transfer the rifle to him and he will get ti- 
tle to it. The time of waiting depends on 
how fast the governmental departments act. 
—Editor. 


I notice in the Arms and Ammunition Que- 
ries of the December number of Outdoor Life 
the question asked by Thomas T. Murray, 
Cormacks, Y. T., “Is it safe to leave Marble’s 
Nitro Solvent oil in a rifle barrel for any 
length of time?” The answer is given as “not 
safe.” I know very little about Marble’s Ni- 
tro Solvent; but I have used Hoppe’s No. 9 
Powder Solvent for over six years and I use 
it on all my pistols from .22 S. & W. to .45 
Government automatic; and in shotguns and 
rifles from..22 cal. up to the .256 Newton and 
Springfield. In fact, I began the use of it 
in the .30 Springfield over six years ago, and 
must say I scarcely have use for any other 
oils at all. I use it inside and out and have 
left guns set for a month with it in the bore 
—and so far I haven’t so much as a spot on 
the inside of any of my guns. Of course, 
after first cleaning out the gun, I use plenty 
of Hoppe’s No. 9 on the bore and set it away. 
Then in a day or two I wipe it out again and 
put in another application of Hoppe’s. Then 
I feel safe for three or four weeks, and I 
would never let any gun of mine set longer 
with any other oil in it and feel safe. It has 
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Saree: Omg rek 
ior that Fishing 


WHETHER your outing is for a day, week-end 
or season, you can know the many advantages 
of good clothes Sor life in the open. Buy and wear 


Puxbak and Mamp-it 


Comfortable, serviceable, and in a variety of 
styles and garments— —carefully designed and 
tailored, to meet all needs of men and women. 


Duxbak is the only sportsmen’s clothing that is 


q n 
Eraonncle —rainproofed. 


Kamp-it is a lighter weight garment for camp, cottage or 
eabin; for riding, golfing or trapping, where rainproof 
qualities are not essential. 


FREE All sporting goods dealers have Duxbak 

and Kamp-it, but write for our handsomely 

illustrated book with samples of materials 

STYLE and measurement blanks. You are sure 

to need it for outfitting suggestions for 

BOOK your trip. Send for your copy today. A 
postal brings it. 


UTICA DUXBAK CORPORATION 
4 HICKORY ST. UTICA, N. Y. 


Successors to Bird, Jones & Kenyon 








The Three Standard Powders 


Don’t be confused by many brands. Confusion leads to un- 
certainty and you cannot afford to be uncertain of a powder’s 
quality or results. To be sure of your bird or that winning 
target look for the oval trademark 


At the trapsor in the field it is the insignia of powder certainty. 
When you buy loaded shells be sure to look for the trade name. 


It’s on the Top Shot Wad 





Each has its good points and each its friends. All embody the 
best that 115 years of expert powder making knowledge, equip- 
ment and skill can produce. Used by 85% of the country’s 


shooters and 
Sold by all good Dealers 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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been my experience, especially in high ve- 
locity rifles, that the bore needs the most at- 
tention the first three to five days after be- 
ing cleaned and set away. TI also notice in 
the circular sent out with Hoppe’s No. 9, the 
following: “It will prevent the bore from 
rusting and corroding.” Also: “Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 should always be left in the 
rifle after cleaning, as it will positively neu- 
tralize any acid action that may be set up 
by the powder residue.” This surely is proof 
enough that this solvent should be left in the 
bore. Hoppe’s No. 9 Powder Solvent for me 
—ALWAYS.—E. E. Arnold, Dayton, Ohio. 


I reload my regular ;:38-55 cartridges with 
48 gers. (bulk) King’s Semi-Smokeless FG 
powder; also I reload the .38-55 shells, viz.: 
.88-20-155 short range with the same brand 
of powder, FFG granulation, using the No. 
2% primer. Now I have quite a lot of U. M. 
C. Co.’s No. 7% Nitro primers on hand and 
would like to know whether it would be in- 
jurious to either rifle or shells in any way 
to use the nitro primers with the two above- 
mentioned loads? Would the nitro primers 
cause a higher pressure in the barrel of ri- 
fle and cause an increase of velocity. or not? 
My Marlin rifle (M.1893) has a smokeless 
steel barrel which I think will take care of 
a higher pressure, but I would not use the 
nitro primers if they would develop an acid 
which would attack either barrel or shells. 
I take the best of care of my rifle, using 
Marble’s nitro-solvent oil freely. By the 
way, King’s semi-smokeless powder is the 
best powder TI have ever used. Also, King’s 
spark-point front sight is giving pertect sat- 
isfaction.—Wm. J. Uhlmeyer, St. Patrick, Mo. 


Answer.—The nitro primers will work all 
right and will not be injurious to your rifles 
and they will give no materially higher pres- 
sure than the others.—Editor., 


Please advise me which of the following 
revolvers are the most accurate: .38 Special 
S. & W. model 1905, same model in .32 Win- 
chester, .44 Special model 1908? What I want 
the arm for is target and small game shoot- 
ing, and a good, reliable arm for the house. 
You of course base your opinion on what the 
average shooters prefer, or your own per- 
sonal opinion. Your advice will be highly ap- 
preciated and I thank you in advance for 
your favor and beg to remain.—B. R. Win- 
chester, Madison, Ohio. 


Answer.—The .38 Smith & Wesson Special 
cartridge, whether used in Smith & Wesson 
or Colt revolvers, is undoubtedly the .most 
accurate of any of those mentioned. We 
think there is very little difference in the 
accuracy of the two revolvers when using it. 
As a second choice from the standpoint of ac- 
curacy alone would choose the .44 Special 
Smith & Wesson. We consider either far 
more accurate than the .32-20 Winchester. 
This latter is a rifle cartridge primarily, 
while the .88 Special has been worked over 
by revolver experts until it represents about 
the highest development of a revolver cart- 
ridge.—Editor. 


I have a Smith & Wesson Schofield .45-100 
that I have carried for years. It shoots just 
where held, but the black powder cartridges 
adapted to this arm foul the barrel badly. 
Will someone kindly advise me what brand 
and grainage of the best low pressure 
smokeless powder to load for this arm, that 
will give the same velocity, accuracy and 


penetration, or better, than the black pow- 
der, and at the same time not increase the 
breech pressure beyond the safety point? 
State number and kind of primers best suit- 
ed to this load, also if it will require a wad 
back of the ball to prevent gas cutting, state 
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what kind of a wad to use. Is there any 
truth in the statement that the U. S. Govern- 
ment has decided to replace the Colt auto- 
matic .45-100 with a .45-100 revolver? Also 
is it true that the U. S. Government will 
adopt a smaller caliber lighter weight army 
rifle to replace the Springfield now in use? 
Will a rifle whose sight is in millimeters 
shoot over the same range and give the same 
accurate results as one sighted in yards? 
By this I mean suppose we are shooting at 
500 yds. with the regular Springfield sight 
set at 500 yds., and we take a different rifle 
and set the sight at 500 mllimeters—will this 
setting be the same as the 500 yds.? Is 500 
millimeters more or less than 500 yds., and 
how much? Am not familiar with the milli- 
meter scale.—Schofield, Somerville, N. J. 


Answer.—HEither Peters semi-smokeless 
powder or the DuPont Lesmok should give 
good results in your revolver. Would sug- 
gest you write the Peters Cartridge Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, or the DuPont Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., and think they will give you 
the exact data. Loading black powder re- 
volver cartridges is a little behind the times. 
Neither we nor anyone else outside the Ord- 
nance Department of the U. S. Army know 
anything about the intentions of the U. S. 
Government in regard to replacing the au- 
tomatic pistol with the revolver, and no one 
outside that department will know anything 
about it until it is accomplished. It is im- 
material, so far as accuracy is concerned, 
whether a rifle sight is graduated in meters 
or yards. The meter is 3.281 feet. Your grad- 
uations on the sight are not millimeters, but 
meters; 500 meters would be equal to 1,640 
feet, or 546 yards.—Editor. 


Will an auto-loading or automatic 12-gauge 
shotgun be as effective on ducks as a pump 
of the same caliber? In 12-gauge auto or 
automatics, what size shot would you advise 
me to use on ducks—No, 4, No. 5, No. 6 or 
No. 7?—M. F. Taylor, San Francisco, Calif, 


Answer.—The auto-loading shotgun shoots 
as powerfully as does the pump gun. Ina 
12-gauge our preference for ducks is No. 5 
shot.—Editor. 


As I have been a steady reader of your ex- 
cellent book I would like to ask you a few 
questions that I hope may be of interest to 
other readers as well as to mvself. I want 
to find out whether or not a man could use 
his shotgun as a substitute for a rifle on 
such game as deer and small bear, by us- 
ing solid ball of smaller gauge than that of 
the gun instead of shot-loaded shells? What 
killing power and range could I get out of 
a Remington auto, 28-in. barrel, loaded with 
28 gers. of Ballistite and a 1-oz. ball, and 
would this injure a good gun? It seems to 
me that this should interest men who only 
hunt to the extent of one deer a year in 
timber of northern Minnesota or Wisconsin, 
where ranges are necessarily short.—F. B., 
Tracy, Minn. 

Answer.—Ball fired from shotguns gives 
very good results, at short ranges, At 75 to 
100 yards they are quite accurate and have 
great killing power, Use a ball small enough 
to pass freely out of the choke of the shot- 
gun. The Ideal Mfg. Co. makes molds for 
casting these bullets.—Editor. 





Please inform me where I can get one of 
the late model Springfield ’06 cal. army mod- 
e] rifles. How will I go about it to buy one 
from the Government; that is, where will I 
write to, and who to?—R. L. Nash, McCoy, 
Colo. 

Answer.—Join a rifle club affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association, have the club 
purchase the rifle for you, then qualify as a 
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omfort 
Years of Wear 


AND made—to or- 
der—in a custom 
shop, by old-time boot- 
makers who don’t know 
how to skimp or slight. 
Every pair is an indivi- 
dual triumph. 

You can get no such boots 
anywhere else—none with their 
toughness, long life, comfort, 
and self-evident quality. 
Heavy enough for full protec- 
tion, yet soft, yieldi 
forever comfortable. 


CUTTER 
Sporting Boot 
| leather, as 


Unlimited guarantee of unlimited satisfaction. 
WRITE FOR complete free descriptive matter, 
handsomely illustrated, and get your Sporting Goods 
dealer interested in supplying you. 
A. A. CUTTER CO., 
Box 253, Eau Claire, Wis. 








BUY THE BEST 


Optically and Mechanically. 


The WEISS ALPINE 
BINOCULARS 


made in 21 and 26 mm. objectives 
6 and 8 power. 
Send for booklet with Special Offer, telling 


how to compare our glasses with other 
makes. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., DENVER, COLO. 
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Youll Get theFish 


the big fellows who hide in out- 
of-the-way places, if you put an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


on the stern of that rowboat of 
yours. You’ve got to be good to 
land ‘‘muskies”’ like these—they 
are game and full offight. Troll- 
ing’s the way — skirt the shores 
of bay and inlet where His Ma- 
jesty holds sway. When he 
strikes—trust in Providence 
and the strength of your tackle. 


Over 80,000 fishermen and other out- 
door pleasure-finders regard the EVIN- 
RUDE as a necessary part of their 
equipment. Portable, easily attached, 
simple to operate. 


Equipment includes Evinrude Magneto 
—Built-in Flywheel Type, Automatic 
Reverse and new refinements for 1917. 
More speed and power. 
Catalog and dealer’s name on request. 
Special folder describes rowboats, 
canoes, ski‘fs and accessories 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
598 Evinrude Block MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
Distributing Branches: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York E. Drolet, Montreal 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. A. R. Williams 
436 Market St., San Francisco Mchy. Co., Toronto 
211 Morrison St., Portland,Ore. A. A. Sears, 
Victoria, B. C. 
Over 80,000 sold—Used by 25 Governments 


Join in the Nation’s Most 
Popu!ar Sport— 
Boating 
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sharpshooter or expert, and the club is then 
permitted to sell it to you.—Editor, 


Can Krag rifles or carbines, cleaned and 
repaired, and cartridges for same, be ob- 
tained by a citizen of the U. S., not a mem- 
ber of the National Rifle Association? If so, 
how and at what price?—George Rosh, Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

Answer.—It is our understanding that the 
issue of these rifles to others than rifle 
ciubs has been stopped since the outbreak 
of the war. Write Brig. Gen. Fred H. Phil- 
lips, Jr., Secretary National Rifle Association 
or America, Washington, D. C., and he will 
give you the information.—Editor, 


Just what is the difference in trajectory, 
range, velocity and speed between a bullet 
shot from a Winchester ’92 with 26-in. bar- 
rel and one shot from the Winchester car- 
bine, 20-in. barrel?—W. M. Cox, Waco, Tex. 

Answer.—Our one best guess is that short- 
ening the barrel six inches would make a dif- 
ference of about 100 ft. secs. in velocity. You 
would never notice it in either trajectory or 
penetration in firing the rifle.—Editor. 


Would you please tell me if a .250-3000 
Savage is large enough for big game such as 
moose, elk and grizzly bear? If not, what 
size game is it good for?—J. H. Roseman, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Answer.—We do not consider the rifle 
heavy enough for the game you mention. It 
is not made for this class of game. The .250- 
3000 is better suited for deer, black bear, 
sheep, goats, wolves, lions, coyotes, etc., al- 
tho in some instances it has been used suc- 
cessfully on the game you mention.—Editor. 


Could you inform me where I could secure 
the .303 Savage cartridge with wire-patched 
bullets? What is the limit of killing range 
of the .303 Savage on deer and moose?—Ja- 
cob Heppner, Cass Lake, Minn. 

Answer.—The wire-patch bullets have been 
before the public for about twenty years. as 
we obtained our first ones in 1898. We know 
of no one as yet manufacturing them. 
impossible to fix a limit of killing range. If 
the hit is not right, 40 feet may be too long, 
while again if the bullet lands fortunately, 
500 yards may be nearer the mark.—Editor. 


I have just read with interest the article 


about the DuPont Trapshooting School by- 


H. H. Stevens, found on pages 593-595, in the 
December number. Can you tell the readers 
of your magazine why it is that the DuPont, 
or U. M. C., or some other similar concern, 
have not tried establishing a rifle-shooting 
school? I'll bet there are lots of people out- 
side the militia, like myself, who own hunt- 
ing rifles and who would like to amuse them- 
selves now and then by trying out their ri- 
fles at 200 and 500-yard distances, at a small 
consideration per target of, say, 10 shots. 
And if there were a 100-yard target for .22 
to .25 caliber rim-fire rifles, I should think 
such a school would be both popular and 
practical, I know in my home town of New 
York the indoor ranges for small rifles are 
fairly busy most of the time.—cC. Nicoll, 
Boston, Mass. 

Answer.—The number of persons who use 
rifles compared with those who use shot- 
guns is very small. Furthermore, the object 


of installing such a school is to cultivate the 
art of trap-shooting, and this leads to the 
expenditure of a great deal more ammunition 
than does rifle shooting. Would sug est you 


it is * 
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take the matter up with the DuPont people. 
—Editor. 


I am about to purchase a .22 rifle which 
I will use mostly for snap-shooting. What 
style of rifle and sights would you recom- 
mend for this kind of shooting? I have been 
reading Outdoor Life ever since I have been 
able to read anything, and in my opinion, 
“it’s got ’em all skinned.’’-—Wm. Stimson, Jr., 
Spokane, Wash, 

Answer.—We would recommend almost any 
of the trombone .22 cal. rifles. The question 
of sights is one depending largely on indi- 
vidual eyesight. Our own preference is a 
Lyman or Marble peep, altho many prefer the 
open sights for quick work.—Editor. 








Would you kindly give the pressures of 
the following: .22 long rifle, .45 Colt auto. 
Government model, and.12-gauge shotgun?— 
Donald C. Reams, Durango, C lo. 


Answer.—We have no data as to the pres- 
sures of the .22 long rifle or the .45 Colt 
automatic pistol. A 12-gauge shotgun usual 
ly gives 6,000 to 7,000 lbs. per sq. in. nres- 
sure, depending, of course, upon the loading. 
—Editor. 


I have a single-barrel muzzle loading shot- 
gun with 48-in, barrel, weighing 22 lbs., with 
bore about 1 1/32 ins., the measure of which 
I am enclosing. The barrel has three marks. 
One is “W.S.” The others I can not make 
out. Can you tell me where, by whom and 
for what particular purpose if any was it 
made, and also tell me the proper charge of 
black powder and buckshot for this gunand 
the size of buckshot that will chamber in it? 
Would also like to know the gauge of this 
gun if you can determine it. by piece of a 
match I enclose which just reaches across 
inside of barrel.—K. B. Stoddard, Parker, 
Ss. D. 

Answer.—We could not even guess at who 
made your gun, Apparently it is one of the 
old four-bore fowling pieces or punt guns. 
It may have been made by some private 
gunsmith who purchases barrels in one place 
and locks in another, so marks on the locks 
and barrels indicate very little as to origin. 
It was evidently made to slaughter ducks 
when sitting on the water. Wercould not 
recommend a powder charge for it. To as- 
certain the size of buckshot place a wad in 
the muzzle, down about to the diameter of a 
buckshot from the muzzle and choose that 
size which will pack smoothly into the bore 
above the wad.—HEditor, 





Is there any chance of a premature explo- 
sion with a Ross .28v sporting rifle? Is it 
as safe as a Springfield or Newton rifle?— 
Geo. R. Leonard, M. D., Kendallville, Ind. 


Answer.—We understand the Ross rifle 
may be fired without the bolt being com- 
pletely closed. This cannot happen in either 
the Springfield or the Newton models.— 
Editor. 


What is your opinion of gasoline as asub- 
stitute for the commercial solvents in clean- 
ing rim-fire .22 rifles? Is there a telescope 
sight which has an eye-piece that swings 
down or to one side of the tube so that the 
regular sights can be used with the tele- 
scope mounted either on side or top, and the 
eye-piece swung around into the regular 
sight line, when telescope was used? Of 
course, there would have to be a prism or 
set of reflectors, Binoculars are made in 
this way. What is yotir opinion of such a 
device? Do you think that uniform, depend- 
able results in game-killing could be had 
from ’06 service ammunition with a 3/64-in. 
hole drilled a short distance into the point 
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So don’t decide definitely on the engine for pe boat until you 3 
have read the new L-A Engine Book—new-—just off the press. 
It fairly bristles with Lene way suggestions and interesting engine information. This new 
L-A Engine Book describes end depicts § in detail the complete line of L-A inboard and 
outboard motors for aunches, row-boats, work-boats, on It provides you with com-j 


plete particulars covering oF 39 DAYS’ TRIAL PLANE 
which allows you the privilege of proving the performance of L-A : 
motors before making your final decision. rite for your copy to-day. 
MOTOR COMPANY, 1416 Horton Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 








Why Don’t You Fill 
Next Summer With 
A big claim? Yes. Exageration? Genuine P leasure? 


Not a particle. That the famous : 
2-cylinder Koban is speedier MOTOR boating can’t be beat for 


than the average launch is borne r j 
cata Uo cteneiater ef chee realfun. Buy aCaille motor and 


eel a Mies ante ih all make next summer the most enjoy- 
parts of the world. able you’ve ever had. 


You'll find the Caille 5-speed boat motor the 
finest, a flexible and highest developed 
sa in its class. 2 speeds ahead, neutral and 2 

CYLINDER reverse — all accomplished without changing 


2 speed of motor. Water-cooled silencer, 
0) Caille starter, water-tight gear housing, 
and many other exclusive features 
: ROWBOAT MOTOR puts the Caille motor away a 
A Koban owner at Madison, Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘ We can easi- ahead. Send for catalog to- 
ly pass a good number of the larger launches on the lakes.’’ day read the complete de- 
Another user says: ‘‘There was not another outboard motor | scription of this wonderful 
on the lake that could keep up with us. little Rowboat motor 
Develops a full3 H. P. Makes 10 to 12 miles an hour on a —it’s nota toy, but thoroughly depend- 
good-sized boat. Insures wonderful fuel economy, Starts, able under all conditions. Also send forcat- 
reverses, ‘picks up”’ and throttles down with perfect ease, alog describing the complete Caille line— 
The 2 opposed cylinders fire simultaneously, neutral- complete up to30 H. P.—2and 4 cycle, 1 to 4 
izing all vibration. cylinders. Write today. 
Send for catalog showing 1917 Models. P e 
Agents wanted at every watering point. Caille Perfection Motor 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO., Aiewicuned’2tq et: Company 


Writ ( : : =e 
“He tFinsoard Marine Engine tor smalllaunches, canoeayeter N's | | 1532CailleSt, Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 
(A Good Night Companion) “"Y 


The Brilliant Search Light has 
been on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the 
Brilliant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
cally all foreign countries. 

Stylel. Single Lass, $5.00. Double Lens, $6.00. The reason for their wide popularity 
t. Lens, is satisfactory service, convenience and 

Style2. Adjustable Gandle Flame Burner, add.50c, "liability. 
Style3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head—and one filling of carbide lasts 


Write for descriptive folder. At all dealers. eee eee 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 
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of the bullet? Would this hole interfere 
seriously with the ballistics of the bullet?-— 
Carl Groom, Butte, Mont. 


Answer.—We have never used gasoline in 
cleaning a rifle. It would most thoroly cut 
the grease and thus lend itself to easy clean- 
ing. There is very little use of using com- 
mercial solvents in a .22 rim-fire rifle, as 
their purpose is to cut and thus remove the 
residue left from burning dense smokeless 
powders, which are never used in these cart- 
ridges, The only solvent of any material use 
in cleaning a .22 rim-fire rifle is the am- 
monia dope, which would have a tendency to 
counteract the acid of the primer gases. Gas- 
oline would strike us as being about the best 
substance for helping out the cleaning of 
this type of rifle. We know of no telescope 
sight which has a swinging eyepiece, altho 
the idea might be practical. If practical it 
would be very convenient. Touching the ser- 
vice ammunition with drilled hole, if the hole 
could be drilled truly you would get some 
mushrooming effect and it would not inter- 
fere materially with the ballistics, altho the 
effect would not be nearly as pronounced as 
in the case of a regular mushroom.—Editor, 


I want a pistol of light caliber and the 
best of accuracy. I want it to have the bal- 
ance of the best. How about the Stevens .22 
single-shot? What length of barrel is best? 
What ballistic advantage would a barre! of 
10 or 12 inches have over one of 6 inches? 
I want it for shooting squirrels and wound- 
ed ducks at distances from 50 yds. down. Can 
the trigger pull be lightened and made 
smooth on a .45 cal. Colt automatic equal to 
the pull of a good six-gun? Could I get the 
Newton elliptical bore in a _ pistol which 
would give as good shooting as the ordi- 
nary rifling? In a recent catalog of one of 
our leading shotgun makers there was a 
statement concerning a $400 gun which said 
“the steel in the barrels will stand the enor- 
mous pressure of 40,000 lbs.” The Winches- 
ter nickel-steel barrels are tested to 100,000 
lbs. Then why are not the nickel-steel bar- 
rels by far the superior? Why do the manu- 
facturers not use _ nickel-steel and throw 
away excess weight? Why cannot a rifle of 
equal power to the Newton and others be 
made with an automatic action? Is there 
any difference in the penetration of an au- 
tomatic and a non-automatic shotgun?—D, 
G. Goodman, N, Yakima, Wash, 


Answer.—The Stevens .22 pistol is good, 
but we prefer in a short-barrel weapon ei- 
ther the Colt automatic pistol, .22 cal., or the 
Colt or Smith & Wesson target revolvers in 
this caliber. The ballistic advantage of the 
longer barrel is but slight but the advan- 
tage of the longer sighting radius is con- 
siderable, The trigger pull can be made 
very fine indeed. We do_not know of any- 
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one putting the Newton elliptical boring in’ 
pistol barrels. It may be the pressure re- 
ferred to as being stood by the shotgun bar- 
rels was pressure in the chamber. This is 
a far different proposition than _ tensile 
strength per square inch. No rifle barrels 
are tested with 100,000 lbs. per sq. in. cham- 
ber pressure, the tensile strength of steel 
being the number of pounds necessary to 
tear apart one square inch of the metal. 
Practically all barrels could be made much 
lighter than they are as far as the burst- 
ing strain is concerned. It is the stiffness 
of the barrel which requires the extra,metal. 
No automatic rifle has yet been designed 
which is sufficiently strong to handle the 
higher power cartridges, There is practical- 
ly no difference between the penetration of 
i and non-automatic shotgun.— 
tor, 


In your opinion would a barrel for a .256 
Newton or .280 Ross last longer if Mobilubri- 
cant be used on the bullets? Is it safe to 
use a lubricant with 3,000 ft. secs. velocity? 
Does it affect accuracy?—G. Hammar, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Answer.—It is generally considered by 
our most expert target shots that Mobilu- 
bricant protects the barrel, thus lengthening 
its life and improving accuracy.—Editor. 


I would like to know the caliber of an au- 
tomatic Luger pistol I traded for the other 
day. It is marked with the figure 80 in half 
a dozen places, but there is no caliber 
marked on it. And please tell me where T 
can buy the ammunition to fit the gun. I 
tried some .30 automatic Luger cartridges, 
but they don’t work thru the magazine well, 
altho I never tried to shoot them; and they 
seem too small for the barrel, I think. as the 
cartridge would go in the barrel loose up 
to where the bulge started.—Will Burnett, 
Dumas, Ark. . 

Answer.—The No. 80 does not express the 
caliber of the pistol. These pistols are made 
in 7.65mm, and 9mm., the former being 
equivalent to .30 caliber and the latter to 
.85. The fact that the .30 automatic Luger 
cartridge will enter the muzzle up to the 
body of the shell shows that this is a 9 mm. 
—Editor, 





I understand from an article over the sig- 
nature of Mr. Len Whittemors on page 85 of 
the January number of Outdoor Life that the 
1912 model, 20-bore Winchester shotgun can 
be seeured with 28-inch barrel. Is this true? 
I was of the opinion that this gun could 
only be had in the standard 25-inch.—C, L. 
McDowell, Clovis, New Mex. 

Answer.—Mr. McDowell is correct. This 
gun is only made up regularly in 25-inch bar- 
rel.—Editor, 


Never Omit Your Postoffice Address in Letters. 


One of our advertisers has written us com- 
plaining of a fault very common among cor- 
respondents, and as we also have had much 
trouble in the same direction we take this 
means of calling it to the attention of. our 
readers in the hope that those guilty of the 
error may in future correct it. We believe 
the publication of the advertiser’s letter re- 
ferred to will be sufficient for the purpose. 
Here it is: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—We would greatly 
appreciate having you publish in a way 
which would emphasize to the readers of 
sportsmen’s magazines the importance of 
giving their complete names and addresses 
in sending for catalogs of goods advertised. 


We receive at our office an average of one 


-letter per day requesting catalogs, which let- 


ter either is not signed or which is incom- 
plete as to postoffice address. This negli- 
gence is by no means confined to readers 
who are not in the habit of writing let- 
ters; it occurs about as frequently in letters 
which come to us typewritten as with those 
who write with a lead pencil. In two cases 
last week from professional men, writing on 
printed letterheads, no postoffice address was 
on the letter proper and it was only by 
searching our waste baskets for the enve- 
lopes which had been thrown there that we 
finally found where the letters came from. 


NEWTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Per CHAS. NEWTON, President. 
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Spend Your Vacation In An 


Old down Cance 


That’s the way to enjoy the open—the lakes, the 

. rivers, the streams, the best fishing. ‘‘Old Towns”’ take 
ou everywhere without a bit of trouble. Light, can be easily portaged—strong, well built, will 
ast indefinitely. ‘‘Old Town Canoes” are real Indian canoes, speedy, graceful and tough. 
They’re the best canoes in the world for people who love camping, sporting and the great outdoors. 
Perfectly safe, easy to manage. You can paddle for miles withouttiring. Write for illustrated catalog 
about Canoes and canoeing. Order now and get your canoe early. 4000 ready to ship— $34 up. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 633 Main Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 














- Sent FREE for Examination 
; ona Guarpeteed waterpecet, enahe- “A book of adventure of unusual interest’’—San 
, proof and bugproof. Light but F Ch sol 
Bc ecee “ right. That's the Sportsman's FANCIECO URTONICl. 
; ; Style Compac Tent, shown at 
left. Sportsman's Tent is only HUNTING IN THE ARCTIC AND ALASKA 
one of many camping accesso- By Marshall Scull 
ries included in our line of ‘ 
Illustrated with 146 Photographs and Maps. Intensely interest 
beg Pp ing story of an aiventurous cruise and successful hunting of polar 
| co E Aa bear, brown bear, walrus, sheep, moose, caribou in the greatest 
es Came for 1PMEN, American game country; full description of outfit and route 
Hunting-Fish -Hiking-Touri Send No Money. Just write your name and address clearly on 
me 8 ing "é margin, tear out_and mail to publisher. We will send this book, 


ali charges prepaid. If not pleased, return it in 5 days at our 
expense. Otherwise remit $2.50 in full payment. 


THIS TENT ROLLS 4x16 IN— 
WEIGHS 334 LBS.; SLEEPS TWO||| 4 Great Hunting Book 


And our prices have mot advanced. Sportsman's Tent carries in roll 4x16 
inches. Pitches without poles. Weighs only 3% lbs. Plenty of room for 


two persons. Floor cloth sewed in as partof tent. Four adjustable venti- 
lators. Lasts for years. Write for full details and free illustrated catalog. 312 omen om c. WINSTON COMPANY own 
COMPAC TENT CO., 310 W.TenthSt. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. : 


$31.50 BIG GAME RIFLE $15.75 


Wemadea lucky purchase of late model Standard 
High Power Rifles. Every gun is new and in perfect order. These guns handle the .25, .30 and 35 
caliber Remington Automatic Rimless Cartridges. We willship a gun to anyone, anywhere, C.O. D. 
with Privilege of Examination, on receipt of $3.00. 


Yes, oe 4 d Hand Standard Pump Action Rifle, .25, .30 or .35caliber, $14.85 
pee yg 7 Bly By nae List. | Standard Automatic Rifle, .25, .30 or .35 caliber, $15.75 


The Sly 4 Wm. R. BURKHARD, “The Old Reliable,” 143 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
PAUL E. STEUCK aici cr Repcinine 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 









































THE SHANNON TWIN SPINNER oe fs" 


Never Misses a Strike § Absolutely Weedless 


The wires and the whirling blades absolutely prevent fouling or picking 
up loose weeds, yet the hook is entirely open and hooks every fish that 
strikes. They can’t miss it. It gets the fish and that is what you 
want. Fish in weeds, lilies or snags, open water, shallow water or 
water 15 feet deep. Fish anywhere the fish are. It’s all the same 
totheShannon. Itgetsthemanywhere. You will make bigger and 
better catches than you ever did before. One look will convince 

you and one trial will prove it. Don’t let your pal beat you to 

it. Order now and show him a real bait. Ask your dealer. 


Send stamp for catalog of tackle, baits, flies, weedless hooks, rods, reels, lines, fly 
dressing material, etc. 








With Red Fly, 65c 
Mfd. by THE W. J. JAMISON CO. Plain, for Pork, 40¢ 


Dept. D, 736 S. California Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. Postage 2c each 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX, 





A Discussion of Judging Dogs. 


The greatest mistake made by judges is 
the confusion of the art of judging dogs for 
beauty with an attempt to judge them ior 
work, A dog show is to establish and pro- 
mote the standard of beauty among the re- 
spective breeds, and it is not and cannot be 
a means of promoting and developing mus- 
cle, stamina and endurance, Field trials, etc., 
are promoted for the latter, and it is the 
confusion in the judges’ mind of this, and 
the attempt to theoretically combine the two, 
that is disastrous and the cause of so much 
dissatisfaction, and more than anything the 
cause of so much inconsistency of judging. 
It makes some of us old-timers, who have 
spent our lives in studying the art of judg- 
ing mentally blush for judging, to see some 
of the would-be judges floundering around 
with their inconsistency in their judging. I 
do not know any other theory of endeavor 
where fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread, like they do in judging at a dog show. 

The same remarks apply to the manage- 
ment in the conducting of a show. The 
modern novice manager is patted on the back 
by his associates and the newspapers, and 


thinks he is an adept at running a show, but 


he never hears of the intense dissatisfaction 
reigning in the minds of some few exhibitors, 
because of his mistakes. Or if he does, he 
doesn’t give it more than a casual thought, 
and then only to think they are bad losers, 

I know of nothing in connection with a 
dog show that has made them so unpopular 
as the disqualifying or setting back of su- 
perior dogs for some trivial blemish or fan- 
cied defect. Among many illogical decisions 
I have encountered in a long career, a typical 
one occurs to me at this moment. X. Y. Z., 
one of the few men who really was gifted 
with a natural good eye for a good dog, 
judged a class of greyhounds at a certain 
show, among which was a very perfect speci- 
men, and the rest were only of average cali- 
ber; to the surprise of the bystanders at the 
ring side a very average dog was handed the 
blue ribbon, and the really high class dog got 
nothing, From my observation of the 
judges’ handling of the dog’s feet, I sur- 
mised what the reason was. After the judg- 
ing I said to the judge: “Why did you throw 
out No. ---?” “Oh,” he replied, “that is one 
of the most perfect greyhounds I ever saw, 
but he has a dropped toe.” Now it so hap- 
pens you never see a greyhound with a 
dropped toe, unless he has a smashing speed, 
and great determination in. actual work in 
the field behind a hare, and nothing con- 
firms the idea that he has a good speed and 
gameness like a dropped toe. In fact, it is 
thru his speed and gameness that he injures 
his toe. I asked the judge some pertinent 
and relevant questions, such as “if he thought 
a dropped toe affected his good points in 
any way, or made the dog less desirable to 
breed to,” and he admitted of course it made 
no difference. It is self-evident if two dogs 
are exactly equal the one with the defect 


should be placed below the other, but when 
a dog stands out head and shoulders over his 
class, to throw him out altogether for some 
trivial injury or defect which has no rela- 
tion to his conformation and type, is stupid- 
ity of the first order. What was the result 
in this case? Dissatisfaction by the owner, 
who refuses to ever show his dog again, and 
unnecessary discredit all around for the 
judge. 

The real underlying reason for these de- 
cisions is not an effort to place the dog as 
it should be placed; it is to effect an air of 
acute discernment to detect faults; a judge 
often thinks this gives him standing in the 
eyes of the exhibitors. It has been a con- 
stant detriment to otherwise good judges 
that they think a superior ability to detect 
faults constitutes the art of judging. This 
class of judges think ability to pick out the 
faults of a dog stands higher than picking 
out his good qualities, and at the same time 
strengthens their standing as a judge among 
dog fanciers. This train of reasoning is fal- 
lacious and stupid; the art of judging is the 
ability to select the best conformation, type, 
and quality, It is self-evident we want to 
eliminate the least blemish, but the effected 
acuteness of singling out some blemish or 
trivial defect for a show of ostentatious wis- 
dom, is one of the most detrimental phases 
of judging I know of. Do not construe my 
remarks as inferring that a dog should not 
be anatomically correct and to all appear- 
ance sound; do not infer for instance that I 
mean that a sloping shoulder is not just as 
important as a show point in a class of a 
hunting breed, and should be rated higher 
than a straight shoulder; but the theoretical 
point of conformation designed to show 
speed in a show dog, is a secondary consid- 
eration beside type and quality, which are 
not theoretical at all in a show dog. 

This discussion of the disqualifying of 
otherwise good dogs and setting back dogs 
for blemishes, leads us to the handler ques- 
tion, and the present trend of judging in con- 
nection with a cleverly shown dog is almost 
as great a mistake and perhaps does even 
more harm to dog shows than the handicap 
I have just discussed. It is hard to believe 
it, but judges will throw out a superior dog 
and put up an inferior dog because the in- 
ferior dog is well shown by being handled by 
a clever handler and his points shown to the 
best advantage. This is it in a nutshell, I 
have not space to show the inconsistency of 
this system and the disappointment caused 
to breeders, but I maintain it is the duty of 
the judge to pick out the best entries irre- 
spective of the manner in whiich they are 
shown. (It is hardly necessary for me to re- 
peat where two are equal, give the best 
shower the ribbon,) 

I have been a professional handler for 
twenty years and have done some judging 
myself, so no one can accuse me of any 
prejudice or personal dissatisfaction. Just 
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Night Time 


On the lonely road, through 
the wood, in any unfamiliar 
Country, the Motor- 

ist, Traveler, Fisher- 

man will enjoy a 

sense of complete 

security if he has a 


CEEBYNITE COMPASS 


Out of the oui, the gleam of the Ceebynite points your 

way se match or artificial light is needed. Hunting case, 

full weled, floating aluminum dial. Cap automatically 

ted ape when case is closed, eliminating unnecessary 
$3.00, Gold filled $5.00. 


Other Taylor-Made Compasses 
pay $1.00; Litenite, $2 00; Aurapole, $2.50; Mera- 
dial, $2.50, a complete, h handsome "Made-in- America® line. 
If your dealer—Optician, Drugist, Sporting Goods—cannot 
supply you, don't accept the "just as good". Insist that he get 
aylor-Made Compass for you or order direct from us. 
Write for folder, or send 10 ets. for book 
The Sign Post of the World.’ 
Kaylor Instrument Companies , Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority. 


“The Compass, 


pupae Tegher- Made - in - America Compasses are Fast Sellers. 
Write for our proposition today. 





Study that cross-section—four 
layers of leather between you 
and the trail give full protection 
without extra weight of stiff sole- 
leathersole. Thelightest boot ever 
made for hard service. Stands the 
gaff—and keeps your feetdry. It's the boot 
for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermanand 
all-round ‘‘hikers."" Special chr me water- 
proofed cowhide, chocolate color, with sole 
piece of wonderful Maple Pac hide that out- 
wears sole leather Note our patent ‘Never 
Rip’’ watershed seams—no stitches to lead 
water in to your foot. Made to gour 
measure, any height. $10 to $13.50 
per pair Write for Complete 
Catalog *‘L’’—free. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wis. ¢ Ns 


«av. 











Reload and Save Money 


The price of factory- 
loaded ammunition dur- 
ing the past two years 
has advanced over 60%. 
You should reload your 
shells with Ideal Re- 
loading tools. It’seasy 
to reload, is good sport 
and cuts your ammunition bill way down. 
The 


Ideal Hand Book 


tells you about powders, bullets, primers, 
tools and oll og of loading and reloading 
rifle, shotgun and pistol ammunition, how to 
cast bullets, measure powder accurately, 
gives tables of velocity, penetration and en- 
ergy. How to find twist in any rifle barrel, 
tables reducing grams to grains, also shot- 
gun or smooth bore gauges, 160 pages of 
information every shooter needs, sent free 
for 6c stamps for postage. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


265 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Half-Sole Your 
Worn Tires 


Don’t Throw Them Away! 
You wouldn’t throw away a 
pair of good shoes just because 
the first sole had worn thin--you would have 
wee them half-soled because yor could save 
money and have practically : new pair of 
shoes. Your tires cost several times as much 
as shoes--whyvy not apply this same economy 
to them? 


International Rubber 
Half- Sole Tires 


Reg US. Pat. Office 


enable you to get from 3,500 to 10,000 miles 
more service out of your tires, no matter 
whether they are new or old, tread worn or 
rutworn. More than 30,000 motorists are now 
using them. 


Cost '4 as much as new tires, 


louk like new tires, uaranteed the same and 
wear even better. asity put on in your own 
arage in 30 minutes. 

without a cent deposit 

edeliver free Viropcy “Spress "an 
leave final decision to you. Internationals are 
guaranteed for at least 3,500 miles with- 

out a puncture. 


H H ual to 
Special discount, $222." 
rofit, on first shipment direct 
‘om factory into new territory. 
Mail ee coupon below for free sample 
and details. 
= @ SE TLAR OFF-MA/ILES Se 
ThelInternational Rubber Company 
38 West Tennessee St. 
Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen:- 
Send sample and details as to how I can get from 
~~ to 10000 miles more service out of my worn tires. 
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for a moment let us look at what one phase 
of this question brings us to; it amounts to 
this, that an inferior dog, because of better 
handling and faking-up, wins over what is 
really a top-notcher, and the inferior dog 


The Editor’s 


To show that I have no bias or prejudice 
against the Airedale terrier in my criticism, 
on answering a correspondent relative to the 
Airedale terrier, I am taking up a study of 
this breed in this issue. I have not space to 
take up all the points of an Airedale terrier, 
so will just confine myself to its weakest 
points, and this is usually the hind quarters. 
We have got good head and body properties 
in the Airedale, but the majority of dogs have 
poorly furnished, badly moulded, unsymmet- 
rical hind quarters. We want more breadth 
from A to B in the diagrammatic model 


Y Sas 
yam 


BADLY SHAPED 
HIND 
QUARTERS 
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may in time become a champion, and those 
breeders working to breed to the best are 
paying a big fee for an inferior dog simply 
because he has become a champion thru clev- 
er handling. WALTER CECIL COX. 


ideal Airedale. 


substance to express that indescribable, in- 
tangible effect we call station, sometimes 
called poise, style or presence. This is some- 
thing apart from quality. So many Aire- 
dales are deficient in substance, and lack 
bone, and I am quite aware that too much 
substance means a tendency to coarseness, « 
but this is easily overcome by correct con- 
formation and proper stripping. The crux of 
the Airedale discussion of points lays in the 
fact that breeders and judges have been 
judging the dog too much -n terrier lines; a 
dog that really isn’t a terrier at all, a dog 
that is in a class by itself. In this outlined 


F 
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MODEL AIREDALE 


shown in this issue, and from CtoB._ A lit- 
tle more depth of chest from E to F more 
crest at E. 

I have drawn my Airedale so as to show 
very pronounced bone and substance, per- 
haps a little more than I really mean, to off- 
set the tendency towards the present shal- 
low-chested, straight-backed, snipey-muzzle, 
badly-moulded hind quarters. A weedy, racy 
Airedale is an abomination, and when you 
add light in bone, badly formed, straight and 
light angular hind quarters, bad coat, and 
houndy ears, it is an utter abomination, 

I believe in substance, and emphasize sub- 
stance in my ideal Airedale, because it takes 


drawing, which as far as an outline can go, 
I am trying to combine a serviceable, mus- 
cular dog with a refinement of outline (and 
believe I have succeeded fairly well), read- 
ers may be surprised to know that the draw- 
ing showing the incorrect hind quarters was 
drawn exactly from life of a very prominent 
and well-known Airedale terrier, so they will 
see my point in emphasizing the need of good 
hind quarters in an Airedale terrier. I hope 
all my readers interested in the Airedale ter- 
rier will study carefully this cut embodying 
my ideal Airedale, and if anyone can suggest 
any improvement I should like to hear their 
suggestion, WALTER CECIL COX. 


Airedales as Pets. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December, 
1916, Outdoor Life, in answer to Cyril C. Ba- 
trone, Tremont, O.,as to the choice of a dog, 
you advised him not to buy an Airedale. I 
own an Airedale and am very enthusiastic 
about them as pets, companions, watchdogs 


or hunters. They seem to possess all the 
desirable qualities one could wish for in a 
dog. I have never heard anything but praises 
for the Airedale and should be greatly in- 
terested to hear the grounds, if any, for your 
statement, and the objections to an Airedale. 
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A FRIEND ~ TO DEFEAT 
YOUR ENEMIES!! 


wrt as 

—says Mr. Lody . we RY 

Smith of New York tk. 
S 








about 3-in-One Oil. 
Mr. Smith fishes when- 
ever he has a moment tospare; 
and when he talks about any- 
thing relating to fishing he 
knows whereof he spea 


Read Mr. Smith's letter: 


“For use on floating flies, I find 
that the feathers are not affected 
by the hackles and wings sticking 
together. Thereis an entire ab- 
sence of paraffin which is present 
in most of the dry fly solutions. I 
also use 3-in-One for my reels, 
lines, etc., and recently discover- 
ed that it was a good repellent of 
black fleas, mosquitos and midgets, 
better to use than heavy greases.’ 


Try 3-in-One Free 


Send for a generous sample with full in- 
formation about its many uses. 3-in-One 
is sold by all hardware, sporting goods and Blandford's Greaseless Mosquito and Fly Repellent is a true friend 
general stores; l oz,, 10c; 3ozs., 25c., to every fisherman 
& ozs..[% pint} 50c; and in Handy By applying this magic preparation to your face and arms just as you 
Oil Cans, 3 ozs. a 25c. would apply cold cream, no mosquito or fly will come near you 
, os is asclean and as easy to apply as cold cream. There is no grease 
cf n this magic preparation. It vanishes soon as applied. Fragrant as a 
Three in-One Oil Co., A \y breeze from the pine forest - . 
153 New St. N.Y. 





Take a 25¢ tube witn you on your outing. Ask your dealer for it or 


send 25c direct to us. 


: ‘ SS “<= —* >=] | | _ BLANDFORD LABORATORY PRODUCTS CO. 








=~ 


FRONT STREET, OSSINING, N. Y. 
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©, Hildebrandt 


& Baits Hook&LandEm 


"THE object of a Shing fi is to catch fish—to catch fish 
must have the righ of bait—HILDEBRANDT BAIT 
are the right kind. hey ve been fish catchers for fifteen years. 
Scott, Ohio, says: “When can’t catch fish on ‘Hildebrandts “7 
can’t be caught.”” We make sizes and kinds adaptable for any kind of fis 
oe any kind of fishing--three styles, Standard, Idaho or Slim Eli--six finishes, 
, copper, rass, sold, aluminum or black--any size you want. 
Perfectly made by hand from top to bottom--interchangeable flies--reversible 
blades so that the bait will not catch in the weeds--ball bearing. These baits 
catch fish. Use the coupon and send for 


NEW—1917 Tackle Catalog—FREE 


Shows our entire line in actual sizes--cover shows our baits and flies in actual 
colors. We mak rou make pane = eg te patterns of Leng n your old favorites as well 
as man t Shiner, new 
files that are are sure iliers, We spain p high grade line of accessories for the 
anglers who know. Try the Hildebrandt Biack Silk or Willow light weight casting 
lines. They are guarantee teed to give you satisfaction. Use the coupon and send for 
this catalog. Do it now. 


The John J. Hildebrandt Co., Logansport, Ind. 








The John J. Hildebrandt Co., Logansport, Ind. 

Please send me your 1917 TACKLE CATALOG. 
I (eth Sie) for 
Name 





Address 
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In regard to your recommendation of Wat- 
son’s dog book, are there any new or revised 
editions of this book? The books I have 
found in libraries seem quite out of date, and 
the pictures are of dogs of a number of years 
ago, the types of which have changed very 
much since then, What do you think of “All 
About Airedales’” by Palmer, as a book for 
Airedales, and also as a source of general 
information about dogs of all breeds?—Dud- 
ley C. Crane, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Answer.—In giving our advice in answer 
to this inquiry relating to the best dog for 
a boy, we said any terrier but an Airedale; 
we do not in the least wish to deprecate the 
Airedale as a breed, for the work for which 
it is intended—its gameness, its hardihood, 
watchfulness, its hunting instinct, its en- 
durance, its devotion to its master in time 
of danger—but we are bound to say that the 
Airedale is too touchy, too quick-tempered, 
as I express it to my customers, too handy 
with its teeth, to be recommended as a boy’s 
companion, Even if they don’t resent some 
little play by the owner, they may cause em- 
barrassment by nipping someone else. Aire- 
dales have been bred to bite quick, and think 
over the bite afterwards. I have bred and 
handled Airedales for over twenty-five years, 
and have been bitten by my own Airedales 
which I have reared up from puppyhood for 
no good cause. I am no traducer of any 
breed of dogs, but when I am asked these 
questions, I will state my mind and my own 
experience frankly. Iam further constrained 
to say that while I appreciate certain virtues 
in the Airedale, as a breed I believe they are 
a very oOver-rated dog. 

They are the worst tramps of any breed 
without a single exception, their roving na- 
ture is more emphasized than in any other 
breed, Only this- morning as I -write this, 

. Y.Z., one of the most prominent breeders 
in the West, called me up over the 'phone and 
said his Airedales were gone “AGAIN,” and it 
makes me blush for the breed when I re- 
member how many times they have been gone 
before, There are more Airedales reported 
lost in Denver than any other breed. The 
city pound gets more complaints from people 


Black Pointer Dogs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Are there any jet 
black pointer dogs? If so, who has them for 
sale?—C, S. Eder, Hardin, Mont. 

Answer.—Solid color jet black pointers are 


that have been frightened or bitten by Aire- 
dales than all other breeds put,together. The 
Airedale is the only dog I have seen run its 
owner and the family out of the house and 
take possession of it, and the writer had to 
go down in a hurry and capture the dog and 
re-possess the household, I have had more 
Airedales presented to me because of their 
vicious tendencies, either to the owners or to 
the public, or because of their roving, tramp- 
ing nature, than all other good breeds put 
together. This is the basis of my advice, that 
an Airedale is not a good breed to recom- 
mend for a boy’s companion, and also that 
it is a poor city dog. Of course, there are in- 
dividual exceptions. I am well aware of the 
wrath of the Airedale men at me for writing 
this, but I have always believed the exag- 
geration of a dog’s virtues a mistake and a 
bad one, Outside the realm of a companion, 
the Airedale in the hunting field is another 
proposition, as an army dog for finding the 
wounded, in certain phases of hunting, as a 
vermin killer, I can sing their praises as 
loudly as anybody. 

In reference to your inquiry about dog 
books, I recommend the Watson dog book, 
only to those interested in the show points of 
of a dog. I think his description of show 
dogs and their points will be the standard 
authority for some time to come, but, of 
course, as you say, the type changes (and 
should improve) and the illustrations should 
therefore be brought more up to date by re- 
vision, I know of no book on the dog that I 
could personally state I thought strictly up 
to date. Last year the writer purchased an 
expensive book in England which was herald- 
ed all overthe world as bringing everything 
strictly up to date—and was utterly disap- 
pointed in it. The writer has in preparation 
a book on dogs which he believes and hopes 
will come nearer being up to date and em- 
bodying the requirements of the dog owner 
than anything which has yet been published. 

In reference to Mr. Palmer’s book “All 
About Airedales,” that part of the book relat- 
ing to the Airedale as a sporting dog and 
the history of the breed is very good, but the 
rest of the volume we cannot recommend, 
and we are bound to state some of it is par- 
ticularly misleading.—W. C. C, 


very uncommon. No one particularly has 
them for sale. They are just a chance color, 
derived from the strain of black and white 
pointers.—W. C. C. 


“Salmoned” Dogs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading E. E. 
Lea’s article in the February Outdoor Life, 
and your answer, I thought I would write, as 
I have had some experience with “salmoned” 
dogs. Yes, salmon is'a sure poison for dogs 
if eaten raw in any quantity over about four 
ounces for an average-sized dog, and I be- 
lieve one ounce of the thick blood found 
along .a.salmon’s or trout’s backbone would 
kill any dog—and the strange part is that 
this holds good only in the Coast country 
west of the Cascade mountains, as I have 
been in eastern Oregon and fish there do 
not poison dogs. I had one valuable dog 
“fished,” and he only ate a very small 
amount, as I stopped him from eating the 
salmon in time, He was then four years old 
and had never been sick and never re- 
fused to eat a meal, but after eating the 
salmon he got too sick to eat within twen- 
ty-four hours and refused to eat anything 
for a week. After that he got well and is 
immune to salmon now. The only medicine 


that I gave him was a quart of new milk with 
three raw eggs. This was given after he 
had been sick a week. ; 

My other dog ate more and lived a week 
but couldn’t eat anything. 

I am writing this for what the information 
is worth to you. If you wish to learn more 
about “fished” dogs, write to any of the fol- 
lowing men, who are prominent sportsmen 
here: Hon. L. E. Bean, Hon. R. A. Booth, 
State Senators, of Eugene, Ore.; or J. H. Kel- 
ly, State Game Commissioner, Portland, Ore. 


I have talked with many men from many: 


parts of North America, but all say that this 
coast is the only place where trout or salmon 
affect dogs. I believe that there are several 
remedies that would cure if given as soon as 
the fish were eaten, but do not believe that 
there is anything that will save a dog after 
he has eaten a pound of salmon and become 
sick. Some say that it is the phosphorus in 
the fish, but I do not know. 
Oregon. FRED E. BROWN. 
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EDDON was the 
pioneer in Wig- 
gling Baits and 
the “Improved 
vo Baby Crab” insures 


supremacy for years 
=~ _to come. Ask your dealer. 


==> 


=— JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


i) HE ila Genuine, 


ee 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 








4 Bass, Trout, 
\ Salmon 
Can’t Break the 
Joe Welsh 
Leader 


It Has No Knots, 
Nor Splices 


Strong. Durable. , 


Invisible. 2 
( in U. S., Canada 
and Great Britian 


The Joe Welsh one-piece leader comes in five sizes, 
with breaking strengths from 4 to 30 pounds. Four- 
pound size landed 9% lb. salmon. Fifteen-pound size 
withstood strain of 18 pounds after being soaked 48 
hours, Sportsmen write,"fish takes lures on this leader 
when refusing them on other leaders." It casts no re- 
flectinglight. Thousands sold, Alaska to Florida, and 
notonecomplaint. Scores of enthusiastic letters highly 
praise the Joe Welsh leader. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send this ad and 25 cents for 3-foot sample. 
Six feet, 50 cents; 9 feet, 75 cents. The genuine 
always comes in a registered packet. ° 


JOE WELSH **A8xbENA. CALF. 


7:ft.—"Fairy Fly’ Rod—2: 0z. 

A new "Divine" Rod weighing 

only 214 ounces, of 6 strip best se- 

lected Bamboo. Wonderfully lively, 
strong, graceful and skillfully pro- 
portioned. 

Being 71¢ ft. long and yet so light, it 
shows ie: extent to which "Divine" work- 


manship has responded to the demands of skilled 
anglers, for lighter and still lighter tackle. 
You'd be proud of your fishing tackle, if you owned a 
"Divine" Rod. Better rods can’t be made. Woods if 
are carefully selected and seasoned. For over 
40 yous master hands, proud of their workman- i 
ship, have made the name "Divine" on a : 
rod stand for pre-eminent quality—rods of 
rare grace of line and skillful proportions. 
Divine Rods are also made to special order. 
Regular line includes a rod for every kind of fishing: 
Trout, Bass, and Dry Fly rods of 6 and 8 strip—also 
silk wrapped rods. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 
507 Roberts St., UTICA, N. Y 
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Tapered Line Median... 2. 50 
resign Leaders, Rods, Reels and Lines, Free. 


VHITE BROTHERS, Omagh, Ireland 











Raz’s Creel 
Harness 


Fellow Anglers: 


Here is my idea of what a harness for 
acreelshould be. My friends here thought 
so well of the one I made for my own use 
that they asked me to makethem each one. 
Thesecreated so much favorable comment 
among local and visiting anglers that I 
decided to patent the Idea—U. S. Patent 
No. 1060257. 


I concluded there must be a great 
many anglers reading Outdoor Life who 
have been looking for a creel harness of 
this character, well tested out and proved 
absolutely satisfactory; sq I have decided 
to advertise it. 


It is made of the best grade Latigo 
leather; adjustable to creel 
sizes No. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Your creel will never 
become foul in this 
harness because 

dirt cannot find a 

lodging place un- 

der the leather as 

itdoes in the case 

of leather covered 

. The price is 

2 I will gladly 

furnish further de- 

tails if you will write. 


W. D. HUMPHREY 
107 E. Court St. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
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FLORIDA BY SEA 
12-Day Tour $63.40 


Leaving New York Saturday of any week, at 1 P. M., via Mallory Line, you have a restful and 
pectin sea-voyage down the coast, passing the gem-like Florida Keys and amive on the fourth day at 
we | West, the ‘‘American Gibraltar’’—entrance to the ‘‘ American Mediterranean’’—with its great Naval 
Military Stations, sponge fisheries and famous cigar factories. — Interesting side-trips can be made to 
Sieion. Cuba, or, via “Over-Sea Railway”, to Miami, Palm Beach, etc. 

Continuing on same steamer, another day's voyage brings you to Tampa—gateway to the famous resorts 
of the West Coast; St. Petersburg, “The Sunshine City,” Belleair, or Pass-a-Grille—noted for year ‘round 
surf bathing, fishing, etc. 

From Tampa by a short rail ride to Sanford; you then embark on that wonderful “Daylight and 
Searchlight’’ trip on the St. John’s River—‘‘ The American Nile’’—through a wealth of tropical scenery, 
with glimpses of alligators, birds of beautiful plumage, and picturesque native settlements, until you reach 
Jacksonville—where again you can plan side-trips to gay Atlantic Beach or quaint old St. Augustine. 

Returning northward from Jacksonville by Clyde Line steamer, a call at Charleston reveals much of 
interest, with forts Moultrie and Sumter of Civil War fame, the Charleston Navy Yard, old Cathedrals, and 
the Battery Esplanade with its homes of old Southern aristocracy. 

Another two days of complete relaxation aboard ship from Charleston brings you to New York and ends 
a most interesting and altogether satisfying tour. 


Stop-over allowed at any point. Tickets good until May 31 
Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


District Passenger Offices 
‘BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
192 Washington Street 701 Chestnut Street (290 Broadway 
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The Rifle Does the Work 


.22 Savage Automatic Rifle, Model 1912 


WHY should you have to disturb your hold— 
move your arm—take your eye and your mind 
off your sights—between shots? 


You have to with the ordinary repeater to work 
the action. 


But the .22 Savage Automatic Rifle reloads itself. 
The recoil does it. You keep on aiming—just pull 
the trigger again for each shot—that'’s all! 


Don’t you see how this rifle would have saved you 
lots of game you've lost? 


Don’t you think you'd better use one after this? 


It shoots the best and most accurate cartridge that 


SAVAGE 


any .22 rifle, repeater or single shot, uses—the .22 
Long Rifle LESMOK or SEMI-SMOKELESS only. 


And it will not work with the less accurate, inferior, 
smokeless or black powder Long Rifles, or with 
Longs or Shorts or B. B. caps. 


It is hammerless with solid breech, solid top and 
shotgun safety on tang. Two/7-shot detachable box 
magazines with each rifle. 20-inch round barrel, 
shotgun butt, weight only 4% Ibs. 


It only costs $12.00—less than most repeaters—and if 
your dealer can’t supply you, we'll senda rifle and 100 
correct cartridges, express paidin the U 5S. for $12.50. 


And anyway, write us for more particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
283 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of High Power and Small Calibre 
Sporting Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Ammunition 
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ARE YOU RELOADING? 


SEND US 
THE NAME AND CALIBER 
OF YOUR RIFLE. 








Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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IMPROVE YOURSHOOTING 


Join the gun club and break targets. If there is no gun 
club in your city, send to us fora hand trap and targets. | 


Winchester, Remington and Smith 
Trap Guns 


Winchester and UMC Shells 
Corduroy Shooting Jackets 


U.S. ARMY SHOE 


Tan and Black 
6 to 11; B, C, D, E Width 


$6.50 per pair 
The Geo. Tritch Hardware Co. 


1022 17th St., Denver, Colo. 




















A Splendid Combination of Sights for Target or Hunting Purposes} 
we fa 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT 7 =. 
BRACED BLADE 
AND BASE = ONE PIECE. 


Price, $1.25 Price, 1.50 Price, $1.25 


A Flat Top Sporting Rear Sight With Eight Combinations of Notches with plenty of adjustment for elevation. With 
either a Triple Bead Front Sight having a Gold, Ivory or Black Bead at your will—instantly changed, or an “Ideal’’ 
“Gold” Bead that cannot catch in scabbard or brush. 

The shooting season will soon be here, equip early and practice a little before taking your hunt. You will be surprised 
how clear and distinct you can see several of the combinations only obtainable with King’s sights. 


Oe ins Oe D. W. KING, Box 1531, Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
oeaenc amu - 











BUY IT FROM BROWNING'S 


1916 CATALOG—JUST OUT 
150 PAGES ILLUSTRATING 


, EVERYTHING FOR EVERY SPORT 
COLT .45 CALIBER | FOR EVERY SEASON 


AUTOMATIC SEND POSTAL FOR A COPY 


IT IS FREE 
Adopted by U. S. Government for Army 


and Navy. One of Browning’s Patents. BROWNING BROS. CO., Ogden, Utah | 
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| FINE FURS 
AT COST 


Fur Sets, rugs, caps, mit- 
tens, gloves, coats and 
robes, made from your 
fur skins. You can get a 
warm, handsome, durable 
1 Work \ garment that will last for 
‘boolutely years, ata fraction of the 
Creede price you would pay at 
retail. If you are lookin 
for work of the finest quality you will 
make no mistake in sending us your skins. 


Write today for catalog giving information. 


John Figved Robe & Tanning Co. 


2942 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 














‘ STYLE AND COMFORT 


We make ladies’ furs, coats, caps, vests, 
men’s robes, coats, gloves, mittens, vests, 
caps. We do taxidermist work. Send in 
your furs and have them custom tanned 
and made to order at Factory Prices. We 
do our own Custom Tanning. Dressing 
and Making up in our own plant, by 
skilled workmen. Send for our circular 
on Custom Tanning, Dressing and 
Manufacturing. 


W.W.WEAVER, Reading, Michigan 








—TRAPPERS ATTENTION— 


We are agents for the Angvick Trap Bracket. Just 

Invented. The greatest thing on the market for 

Muskrat and Mink Trappers. Write for Illustrated 

Catalogue. We pay top prices for all kinds of furs. 
No commission charged. 


E. N. EDWARDS FUR CO., Madison, Wis. 

















BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor Outdoor Life. 
| SCOT T TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 


¢ Mount Birds 


and Animals. 
SPORTSMEN! Fishermea! 
idunters! Naturalists! 
The wonderful profession of Taxidermy, 
80 long kept secret,can now be easily 
learned right in yourown hom 


We Teach by Mail**",;° 


Birds, Animals, Game Heads, tan skins, 

make rugs, and preserve all trophies. A 

delightiuland fascinating art for men and 

women. Easily and quickly learned uuring 

spare time. Decorate heme and den with fine 

ef. trophies, or command big income seliing 

sanieoes mounted specimens and meunting for 

ers, Skilled Taxidermists in great demand. Success quar- 

ca or no tuition fce. Endorsed by thousands of sati-tied 

duates. Write today for our Great Free Book *‘How to Learn 

Mount Birds and Animals.’ A!so our beautiful Taxidermy 
razine, BOTH FREE. Write today—do it now. 


Tie N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Inc. 
& Gag64-D Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb 


























BEAUTIFUL RUGS 


made from furs of your own catch, They not only tell 
thestory of yourhuntingtrip but attractively decorate 
your home. Send your best skins and furs to us—our 
quality work will transform them into elegant rugs of 
rich beauty—the envy of your friends. 


We have a selected line of fur rugs and game heads 
for sale. Write for our beautiful catalog—free. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Branch: Livingston, Mont. 











TAXIDERMY 
DE LUXE 


Cut shows Fannini 

sheep recently mounted 

for Ralph Edmunds the well 

known big game hunter, who 

requires the best work obtain- 

able. Icandoas well for you. The most 

artistically posed, scientifically correct 

game heads, long experience and expert 

skill can produce. Perfected paper system. 

For your convenience am located in a small 

city close to the hunting country. Select your 
Taxidermist for your next hunt now. 


E. A. LOCKWOOD, Idaho Falls, Idaho 








WE PAY YOU MORE 
MONEY FOR YOUR FURS 


Raw Furs are worth morethis season than ever before. 
You are entitled to this big advance. We pay it. We 
grade fairly and quote ONE PRICE ONLY on each 
grade. Send us your next shipment. 

It will pay you well to get our January price list, 
Trappers’ Guide, etc., all free. Ask for our Parcel 
Post and railroad map, also free. 


We Hold Furs Separate. 


Bolles 6 Rogers 


513 So.I3™S Ooiir: bars) 
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When planning your next outdoor trip—don’t 
forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


These evenly-soft Air Mattresses can be used 
with perfect safety—no matter how wet or rocky 
theground. They can beinflated inafew minutes 

if or deflated instantly and rolled in a bundle that almost fits 
% your pocket. Invaluable for motor, yachting, and camping 
trips. Write for our catalogue and endorsement today. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
. 519 17th Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rolled _U; 





A 








|Hunting Big Game 
in Wyoming 


Sportsmen—This is E. S. Dykes 
whocan outfit you forasuccess- 
ful hunting trip for big game 





Here’s oil that keeps guns and rifles in per- 


fect condition. Dissolves the residue of all 

black and smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive action—posi- 
tively removes and prevents rust and cuts off 
dirt and gum. The wonderful praperties of 


MARBLES SOLVENT OIL 


make it an absolute necessity to every gun owner. It's 
a perfect lubricant and polish as well as a rust prevent- 
ative. 2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c. Postage 10c extra. 
Direct by mail if your dealer hasn't it. Write today 
for free trial bottle. Mention your dealer’sname. Ask 
for catalog Marble’s 60 specialties for sportsmen. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. C9. 
571 Celta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
121 











BROOKS’ NEW CURE For 


Brooks’ Appliance. New discovery. 
Wonderful. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. Automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken parts together as 
you woulda brokenlimb. Nosalves. No 
plasters. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Full information and book on rupture 
FREE. Sent on Trial. 


C. E. BROOKS, 102 State St, MARSHALL, MICH. 


FULL-MEAL 


VEGETABLES AND BEEF COOMED TOCETHER 
SERVE HOT ~ REC/PE OW LABEL 


In Cans ASK YOUR GROCER 


A BIG MEAL FOR TWO PEOPLE 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. U.S.A. 


in Wyoming, A pleasant trip 
through the Yellowstone 
National Park—any kind of 
outing trip for the summer. 
The best of trout fishing and 
sight seeing in the mountains. 
Taxidermy aspecialty, 18 years 
experience. I use paper mani- 
kins and all the latest meth- 
ods, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
| Reference furnished, including 
the editor of Outdoor Life. 


———F.S.DYKES, Dubois, Wyo. 


























PRE --§ MONTHS--INVESTING FOR PROFIT 

a monthly Guide to Money Making. 

Tells how $100 grows to $2,200—how to get richer quickly 
and honestly. 

Pub. 496, 32 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 


INVESTMENTS 


Active Sportsmen looking for safe and profitable invest- 
ments will be interested in the proposition of a new rifle 
ammunition company now being financed in New York 
City. Unprecedented opportunity for large cash dividends. 
Prompt investigation invited. Quick action necessary. 


DENSON ARMSTRONG, 432 East 71st Street, NEW YORK 


Do You Like Rea! 


Fascinating 


ictures, books, novelties, etc. : 

e have the “niftiest’’ out, jus’ 
the kind you have been looki: 
for. Send dime for good full-si 
samples and catalogue with near! 
om eed 


H. L. BARBER, 








illustrations of beauti 
irls_ in “‘Bewitching Poses,” « 
ou’ll want more after seeing saim- 
ples logue. 
WILLIAMS PUB, CO. 
4008-48 Indiana Avenue, C‘icago, 7 


KING’S RIFLEITE 


AKOPOS 

















FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns 


also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for 
Indoor N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing. 
A. W. PETERSON, 


successor to 


SCHOYEN & PETERSON, GUNMAKERS 
Rear Bidg. 1415 LAWRENCE ST., DENVER, COLO. 


Already used 
endorsed by 
Crossman 
Townsend W 
Capt. McD 
Capt. Leigh. | 
Lee, Dr.-Mel) 
Navy, Col: Ha 
Harg, Jno: He 
Major Paul 
and over %& 
missibned 

of the Regular Army and National Guard. who saw and used the ; 

at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLEITE will i: 

your vision and shooting whether with rifle, revolver or shotgu 

frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once for new ci 

Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F, W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B. CLEVELAND, OH!‘ 
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ow Many Fish 
Have You Lost? 


How many 
times has your line 
broken just as you were 
about to land a big one? 
And in nine cases out of ten 
it broke just because your old 
tip had chewed, frayed or cut it. 


Perfection Tips 


Are the only tips that will not cut, loop, snarl or chew up 
your cherished line, or cause it to break at a critical mo- 
ment. They are hard as flint and smooth as satin, exquis- 
itely finished and never crack, break or bend. 
Each one sold under our guarantee of satisfaction or mon- 
ey back. Endorsed by anglers and the trade. Take some 
with youon your next trip—you can put them on any rod, 
bamboo or steel, in a jiffy. Special sizes to order. 


©cCOOCOCOO OO C) 


2324232738 8) 4 44 5 6 
82 32 82 32 82 82 382 82 82 82 
Tell us how many of each size you want or send us your 
oldtop enclose check, money order stamps or draft 
and we'll send your P. rfection Tips to you at once 
—then for some real fishing without the usual 
breaking of tips and snarling and fraying of 
your pet lines) _,REMEMBER—money 
back if not satisfied. 


PERFECTION TIP COMPANY 
613C Seventeenth St. 
Denver, Colo, 


B ocRFECTION TIPS 


& 








S 


( s Keis, Mink and Muskrats, in large 
Cate Fish numbers, with the New Folding, 
- 9 Galvanized, Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Strong and dura- 
t Made in all sizes, Write for descriptive price list, and 
Free Booklet on best baic ever discovered for attracting all 


kiuds of fish, J. F. GREGORY, K-218, St. Louis, Mo 


LD 3 Se STEEL BOAT 


SAVE % COST 
rom patternsand instructions, work easy, material furnished. 
0° completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices. 


i. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 Perry St., ALBION, MICH. 





YOUR 
OWN 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'$50 GOLD PRIZE 
|CONTEST BAIT __ 


Rush Tango First trize Winner 1916 Field and Stream 
Contest. On Small Mouth Bass—7 lbs. 1 oz.! Also Great 
Northern Pike—Look!—24 lbs. 12 oz.! 


DEAL for trolling or casting; appeals to 
| amateurs or professionals. ene being 
behind body of bait make it practically weed- 
less. Floats when not in use—can’t catch on 
bottom. By many record catches proven a sen- 
sational killer for all kinds of game fish. 


Rush 
TangoMinnow 


Made of wood, enameled and finished in brilliant colors. 
Packed in neat, compact box, in White, red head; White, 
yellow and green mottled back; Yellow, red head; Yellow, 
red and green mottled back. Our “Radiant” Bait glows 
at night. 
> 
DEALERS—Are you stocked for the coming 
Rush season? If not, send me jobber’s name 
and get my generous proposition. 


Write today for details of this wonderful bait. 


J. K. RUSH, 954 S.A. &K.Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 











Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Cases. 

Patents obtained in U. S. and Foreign Countries. 

Trademarks registered and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O° BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER. 
Suite 301-303 Continental Bldg. Phone Main 2853. 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St, DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the above 

in round, square and hexagon rods; round 

and square tubing, and in sheets of various 

widths, Ourstock of Screws, Nuts, Bolts, 

Washers, and Rivets is the largest in the 
West. 














DENVER, COLORADO. 


NNEBEC 
CANOES 


World Renowned 


For seacoast, lake or stream. 
Best made. Reasonably priced. 
Free Catalog shows al] models, 
gives details of construction and 
information that every pro- 
spective canoeist needs, Write 
for it before you buy canoe, 
rowboat or accessories, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Kennebec lRoat & Canoe Co. 
21 R.R.Sq.,Waterville,Maine, 
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The New Newton Rifle Now Being Delivere:: 


“There ain’t no such animal.” “That’s just a 
, paper gun loaded with hot air.” “If he ever gets 
them out there will be just a few special guns 
made, and you can never get ammunition for 
them.” “It is just a little back-yard blacksmith 
shop and can build only a few guns.” “He has 
been advertising them for two years and a half 
now, and no one has ever seen one, and no one 
ever will.’ 

Observations like the above are the rule rath- 
er than the exception, when the Newton rifles 
are mentioned, particularly to a dealer, and the 
apparently long time elapsed since these rifles 
were first announced lent credit to the state- 
ments. We say “apparently” because to the man 
not familiar with the amount of work involved 
in equipping for and producing a modern high 
power rifle, in large quantities, the time has 
seemed decidedly long. To the man whose experi- 
ence enables him to estimate correctly upon these 
matters it seems phenomenally short. In fact, 
all records in equipping to produce a new model 
rifle in quantities have been beaten by us, and 
that regardless of the adverse conditions un- 
der which we have had to labor. No arms fac- 
tory in this country would attempt to put out 
a new model of rifle in less than eighteen months 
to two years, depending upon how much new 
aquipment they required, in addition to their 
regular tools and fixtures. 

Our first toolmaking machinery was received 
July 1, 1915, and we began deliveries of machine 
made pifles in December, 1916. 

The Newton Arms Company was formed in 
July, 1914, for the purpose of importing Mauser 
rifles made in Germany to take the Newton 
series of high power cartridges and selling them 
here, The first shipment was ordered in May, 
1914, for delivery in August, 1914, and were first 
advertised in the July, 1914, magazines. Sales 
were so great during that month that three 
more separate lots were ordered by us during 
that July—and the war broke out. The demand 
was so great, however, that we decided to make 
them here, importations being impossible. 

Our first difficulty was in procuring barrel- 
making machinery. Immediately upon the out- 
break of the war the full capacity of Pratt & 
Whitney, the only barrel machinery makers in 
this country, was contracted for two years in 
advance, and it was not until December, 1914, 
we succeeded in getting anyone to make the 
barrels for us, the contract then being taken 
on by the Marlin company, Then we endeav- 
ored to have other parts of the rifle made by 
other firms under contract. Many were applied 
to, all decided to take it on, spent about a 
month in figuring it over—then turned it down 
and went to New York after a war order. We 
figured with each firm separately, and so lost 
time while each was considering it, until May, 
1915, when we decided to make all except the 
barrels ourselves, and immediately placed or- 
ders for both tool-making and production ma- 
chinery for delivery as soon as possible—which 
was not very soon. 

July 1, 1915, we received the first toolmak- 
ing machinery, and then enough to work only 
three toolmakers, and they had to first make 
the model gun. By January 1, 1916, we had 
machinery enough to work ten toolmakers. By 
April we were able to increase the number to 
fifteen and in June got it up to thirty, who 
have been working since that time. The letting 
of contracts for several million military rifles 
to the Winchester, Remington and Westinghouse 
companies, all of which were let before we at- 
tempted to purchase, had swept the markets 
clean of any and all toolmaking machinery such 
as was suitable for making bolt action rifles. and 
badly tied up the supply of production machines 
as well;'this applied to both new and second- 
hand machinery. As instances we ordered a uni- 
versal milling machine for the toolroom in De- 


cember, 1915, and got delivery in November, 191 
An automatic screw machine was necessary a 
we ordered it in September, 1915, and the be 
delivery we could get was October, 1916. 

The material market was but little better. V 
needed drawn steel tubing for the shanks 
barrel drills. We ordered it in March, 1916, a 
got it in November, 1916. We still need so: 
special forms of tubing for certain parts f 
economical manufacture. In January, 1917, i 
quiry showed that the mills could promise no 
of the regular styles until well into 1918, a: 
will not consider special work at all now, 
we bore these parts from a cold rolled bar ar | 
mill them to shape. 

January 1, 1916, the Marlin Company sold o 
to a war order house which had a machine g 
contract, and they promptly canceled the co 
tract for our barrels and we had to equip anid 
make our barrels ourselves. We found, in tie 
spring of 1916, a firm in St. Louis which had 
some automatic screw machines and let them a 
contract for the automatic screw machine work 
on parts for 5,000 rifles that we might get a 
start while waiting for our own machines, but 
this contract was not finished until January, 
1917. 

With the exception of the automatic screw 
machine work, a few stampings and our coil 
wire springs, our complete rifle is being manu- 
factured by ourselves in our own factory at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

We could not even get our form cutters made 
outside, as in normal times nearly every gun 
factory does, as the makers of these tools were 
all completely tied up with war orders, so all 
these had to be made by our own toolmakers 
in our own factory and upon our own machines 

Such being the conditions under which we 
had to labor a brief glance at what the other 
fellow did may not be amiss. 

The Remington Arms Company took a co: 
tract for military rifles in November, 1914. and, 
with all their facilities on hand, and with the 
first chance at the machinery and material ma: 
ket, they did not deliver rifles until June, 1916 
The Westinghouse Company took a contract in 
April, 1915, and began deliveries in the summer 
of 1916, although they bought up bodily the 
great gun and tool works of the Stevens Com- 
pany, together with several automobile and 
other companies, and let out much of their con- 
tract to other firms who made parts for them 

The .22 Savage high-power cartridge was (e- 
signed by the writer and was turned over (to 
the Savage Company in 1909, and while they 
had nothing to do except make chambering 
reamers, tools for necking the .25-35 shell down 
to .22 caliber, and bullets for it, they did not 
get it on the market until January, 1912. The 
.250-3,000 Savage cartridge was designed by tlie 
writer and furnished the Savage Company in 
July, 1912. They exhibited both rifle and ca't- 
ridge at Camp Perry in August, 1913; yet it ws 
not until the spring of 1915 that it was pla od 
on the market. Yet they had to make only ‘‘ie 
cartridge; the rifle was ready. Think of t!''s, 
you who wonder why we cannot send you e 
rifle which you ordered sooner. 

The suggestion that these rifles will be m 
upon a small] scale only provokes a smile fr:m 
those who know what is required to prod e 
a machine made rifle. Our first rifle was m ‘e 
by hand in the toolroom and.cost over $2,000 0. 
Later we put through eight rifles about 80 r 
cent, of which were made on machines and e 
balance in the toolroom. These cost us ab it 
$300.00 each. We spent in the venture o °-r 

l 
s 


$180,000.00 before the first machine made r  e¢ 
e 


was ready for the market. Inasmuch as 
rifles sell to the consumer at $40.00 each, it 
readily be seen that we must sell, which me 
make, a considerable number of rifles per 
num in order that the profits may pay the '- 
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st upon the investment and ultimately repay 
investment itself. When one considers the 
le fact that we have spent $180,000.00 in one 
one-half years, it conveys something of an 
of the work which we have accomplished, 
of the work which is necessary in order to 
ifacture a high power sporting rifle. Many 
ie jigs which we use to hold a forging for a 
le operation require four months to build 
cost from $800.00 to $1,000.00 each. This 
s both time and money, but they are nec- 
ry if we are to produce a rifle to sell at 
prices at which ours are sold. 
is due to this enormous initial investment 
ired to start in the business that our large 
: factories have consistently refused to fur- 
us an American-made bolt-action rifle dur- 
the past years. They did not believe there 
d be a sufficient market to make it pay. 
ther or not there is such a demand for these 
s we cannot at present say; but we have 
ed our money, time and effort upon the ven- 
and it is for the American sportsman to 
ort or abandon us in it. Our faith in him is 
|, that we have cast the die and burned our 
ges behind us, be the future what it may. 
ve succeed, the other large factories will un- 
btedly copy our rifles and ammunition as 
‘ly as our patents will permit, and we will 
to fight for our trade as up to now we 
had to fight for our machinery and ma- 
ils. 
; to the rate of production, as above men- 
tioned, it will be“necessary to produce a large 
nber of rifles in order to run at all. We are 
at present (February 1, 1917), employing about 
125 men in the rifle department, and our out- 
put is about forty rifles per day or 1,000 per 
month. Within two months we expect to in- 
crease this to about 2,000 per month, and it 
will require several months to catch up with 
our orders. 

The cartridge question likewise had its inter- 
esting features. Rifles without cartridges are 
poor companions. When we decided to manu- 
facture rifles we took care of this feature by 
contracting with the Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company for as many primed 
shells and bullet jackets as we should need, that 
firm agreeing to fill all requisitions for shells 
and bullet jackets promptly. It did so to the 

nt of over 200.000 rounds; then notified us 
it could furnish no more. This necessi- 
d purchasing and installing an entire cart- 
e factory—in itself no small undertaking. 
rtunately, the stock of ammunition pur- 
ed from the Remington-U. M. C. was suffi- 
for our needs until we could tool up our 
factory, which will be completed in the 
future, and we have the added advantage 
iking our shells as we want them made, not 
ig to use them as other factories think they 
1 most easily made. Therefore, when our 
mers get cartridges stamped “N. A. Co.” on 
eads instead of the present ‘“‘Rem.-U.M.C.,” 
will find structural changes in the shells 
. will suggest the idea that we found room 
nprovement of the cartridge shell itself. 
question of primers for our new cart- 
factory was not one free from trouble. 
the Rem.-U.M.C. people laid down on their 
ict to furnish primed shells it was merely 
stion of time and money to install and tool 
e machines for drawing our own shells and 
jackets, but the primer question called 
ot only experience, but a plant far in 
s of our own needs; hence subject to a 
overhead. Not one of the existing cart- 
companies would sell us a primer. We or- 
through jobbers in different parts of the 
ry and thus succeeded in accumulating a 
1 and a half, but some of the jobbers were 
d that their orders could not be filled if 
vere for us. The primers so obtained cost 
ut $2.50 per 1.000. but we could stand 
ind now we have arranged for a steady 
from a firm not in the combine. 
consumer groans at the present prices of 


ammunition—and well he may. The brass of 
which the shells are made formerly cost from 
16 to 17 cents per pound. Now it is between 50 
and 60 cents. Our last shipment of brass rods, 
bought for rifle wipers, cost 54 cents per pound. 
The Frankford arsenal used to sell the Spring- 
field shells at about 90 cents per 100. The brass 
from which these shells are made, and they re- 
quire the same cups as our .256 shells, now cost 
over $1.50 per 100. We paid for our primed 
empty .256 shells $22.75 per 1,000 in lots of 100,- 
000, and we sell them at $20.00, as we have not 
the face to ask more. The lead for our bullet 
cores costs us 13 cents per pound in large quan- 
tities. In addition to the high cost of the brass 
for the shells the metal is not of as good qual- 
ity as that used for that purpose before the war. 
There are but two brands of zine produced in 
this country suitable for making the best qual- 
ity of cartridge shells, and the total output of 
those two brands would not make five per cent. 
of the shells now being manufactured here; it 
is doubtful if any of it is used for that pur- 
pose. Asa result all cartridge shells now man- 
ufactured are far more subject to splitting at 
the neck than were a good quality of brass ob- 
tainable. This applies not only to our cartridges 
but to all high power shells now manufactured. 

As to the powder supply the picture is bright- 
er. The DuPont Company have at all times stood 
ready to furnish whatever we needed, of what- 
ever kind, and without any increase in price. 
More than this, they have assisted us with their 
testing apparatus, working out charges with 
chronograph and pressure gun, thus relieving us 
of the necessity of installing this apparatus 
while we were so busy with our toolmaking. 

Incidentally, we are frequently asked what 
velocities we obtain with the 24-inch barrels 
used on our rifles. Velocities published by gun 
factories are usually based on the standard test- 
ing length of barrel of 30 inches, Tests of our 
.256 24-inch rifles showed, according to their re- 
ports, a muzzle velocity of 2,920 feet per second 
for the 139-grain bullet and 2,964 feet per sec- 
ond for the 123-grain. The pressures were ap- 
proximately 54.500 pounds per square inch. The 
Ross .280 with 145-grain bullet gave 2,912 feet 
per second with this barrel length. 

The Newton High Power Rifle is now among 
us. The long wait is over and the realization is 
at hand. Our destinies, which until the advent 
of 1917 were in our own hands, are now in the 
hands of the American sportsman. We have de- 
signed the best rifle we knew how to design 
We have built it as well as we knew how to 
build it, calling to our aid the best skilled en- 
gineers. factory managers and workmen obtain- 
able. We have placed quality first at all times 
and economy of production has been subordin- 
ated wherever it interfered with quality. We 
have appreciated the objection to special rifles 
and equipped on a basis which enables us to 
sell our product, even during the present war 
conditions, at far less than a high power bolt 
action rifle was ever sold before, and to fill 
the demands for our goods so that they may 
speedily become as “standard’ as the Winches- 
ter, Remington or other names long known and 
revered by the rifle fraternity. 

We do not claim to have produced the best 
rifle which will ever be made; merely the best 
one yet made. We expect to improve it. We 
expect in the future to build better high power 
rifles, and in case the American public takes 
kindly to our product, to produce rifles of other 
types and firearms other than rifles. We be- 
lieve there is in America a demand for shot- 
guns and pistols of types better than as yet pro- 
duced, ; 

We have decided ideas as to the form and 
construction of some of these weapons, and in 
case the reception of our Newton High Power 
Rifle enables us to go further with this work, 
we expect to submit other types of sporting 
firearms to the critical inspection of the Ameri- 
can sportsman. CHAS. NEWTON, 

Buffalo, N.Y. 


(Advertisement.) 





CA Ci SSIK FIED" 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER | :. 
SERTION. No advertisement inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPA ¥ 
ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small accounts in this ro ge go t 
Hach number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 10th of ea 
preceding month. For the Dg gee of both advertisers and readers, we require that you sub: 
as references the names two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE 
read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all wah or of life—distributed all over Ameri 
and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 











KENNEL DEPARTMENT 














The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, ; 
H of Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters ~~ 
AA and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf DOGS FOR SALE 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, From five dollarsup. All breeds. A hundred 


varmint and rabbit hounds, bear and lion . G ; d 
hounds; also Airedale terriers. All dogs to pick from. uaranteed as represente: 


shipped on thirty days trial.. Satisfaction DENVER BOARDING KENNELS  -.:;) 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty-page 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 2919 Forest STREET, DENVER, COLo. 


cataloguefortencentsinstampsorcoin. 8-tf. 























. ; - : t P ; | HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Imported Eng- 
FOR SALE—£ ales; a fine young bitch by lish Cocker Spaniels, $10 and up. Matrons i 
Ch. Rebound Oorang, a producer of big litters. whelp. $25 and up. Eligible. Obo Cocker K«: 
Has had a year’s experience on big game, Also | nels Box 1703 Denver Colo 
a daughter of the above by Kindale Crack, an- | f . ob ted 
other producer, Both due this spring. Also a MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES. Big, hu: 
fine male puppy by Ch. Ryburn Swell. Write pups from big, hardy hunters of royal bre 
for prices, E. S. Spindler, Magdalena, N. M. 3-1it ing. Every pup guaranteed. Ozone Kenn 
Fort Collins, Colo. } 


MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales are workingin the | moR sALE—Some splendid setter and pointer 
game country from Alaska to Mexico and de- pups and dogs. spaniels and retrievers. Send 


livering the goods. Bred in the heart of the t t- 
Rockies from trained working stock, they are ee ee See, 4-t2 


noted for size, gameness and reliability. Iups, oa 
bitches in whelp and trained dogs for sale. PEDIGREED AIREDALE BITCH, 15 months. 
Mountain View Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf Broke to trail and gun, to guard house 
children, Cheap at $25. Jud Ranch, Wilso: 
a rag my ne ne bueee nie to Wyo. ; 
also bitches in whelp. A litter of five five- paceegereinen 
months old, exhibition quality, by imported sire, | MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, sole 
winner of five firsts. Dam three times ribbon no charge. Write for particulars, describi: 
getter. A.H. Hostvedt, Box 775, Minot, N. D. 3-1t trouble. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Hy 5: 
REDBONE COONHOUNDS for coon, cat, lion and AIREDALE FEMALE PUPS to close, $10 to $15 
all big game where wide rangers, cold trail- Whelped Oct. 20. From good hunting st: 
ers and tree barkers are needed. Few fine bred Best of pedigree. Chas. Blair, Graettinger, | 
Airedale puppies from hunting stock Pedigreed. y 
Stephenson’s Kennels, Covington, Tenn. 3-1t 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY—Positively 

guaranteed to expel all worms from dogs in BEST IN POINTERS E 
60 minutes. Prepaid, 8 doses, 50c; 18, $1.00; 50, Puppies, Broken Dogs and 
$2.00; 100, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., Box Brood Bitches, by Champion | 
1522. Minneapolis, Minn. 12-6t ne pee! Frank, Fishel’s | 
k and Champion Nich- 
WOLF, FOX, ‘COON AND RABBIT hounds large a * Champion Arnand 

and small. Game dogs of all kinds, Also | Ham. Printed list free. 
English Beagles. Send stamp and tell your | Write for yourcopy. 5-tf. 
wants. Yellow Creek Kennels, St. Catharine, U.R. FISHEL, Hope, Ind. 

Bo 



































Mo. =: 12-6t 








PEDIGREED BEAGLES—High breeding. bred : : 7 

hunters, broken, started, and puppies, the | FOR SALE—English Setter Puppies. Regist 
ones making hunting a pleasure. H. J. Kuna, proven brood bitches, No better bred. - 
1318 Allen Ave., Box C, St. Louis, Mo. 1-8t Keyes, Bozeman, Mont. 








. $12. Will trade CLOSING OUT sale of Russian wolfhounds 
two females for good gun, Belgian hares, $3 coyote dogs of other breeds, Address FE) 
per pair. Milton Pond, North Topeka, Kan, 3-1t Ranch, Strasburg, Colo. 


IRISH WATER SPANTELS, pups and dogs. Bred REGISTERED ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS— 
from registéred stock, and from A-1 hunters. pies and grown dogs. Greensward Ken 
Theodore Price. Muskegon, Mich. 3-1t Fredonia, Kans. 














FOR SALE—Walker foxhounds and Russian TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds; also’coo! 
wolfhounds. Extra good young stock, for sale varmint hounds; on trial. John W. B 
now. M. J. Peters, Menlo, Iowa. 8-1t Bolivar, Mo. 
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RESORTS, GUIDES, HOTELS, ETC. 








No advertisements will be published under this heading except of such concerns and individuals as can be recommended to our readers by this magazine. 








Br \R Hunting — April and May — September to November 


GOATS September to November—All other game Sept. 
to Nov. 

We can show you the game if you can kill it. Take our 

rated Salmon River hunting trip by boat, a distance 

( miles. Shooting and fishing all the way. For terms 

and references address (3-1t) 

FIVE MILE RANCH, DIXIE, IDAHO 


c 
ol 














THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH COLUM- 

BIA and Vancouver Island for moose, caribou, 
sheen. deer, vroatsa. panther. grizziv black and 
brown bear. Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 
L or small parties conducted. P, C. Peter- 
s( North Bend, Wash. 5-tf 





KLUANE, YUKON TERR. The greatest big 

rame country in America. Moose, osburn, 
caribou, white sheep, goats and grizzly bear, 
guaranteed. Can give good recommendations 
fri big game hunters. Jack Haydon, Kluane, 
Yukon Terr., Canada, 8-12t 


SPRING BEAR HUNTING 
Camping, Hunting and Fishing in and around Jasper Park, 
Alta. Big Horn Sheep, Goat, Caribouand Moose in season. (2-6t) 
J. WESTERN WARNER, HINTON, ALTA., CAN. 


DR. 
( 








WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunter and 
fitter. Yellowstone Park camping tours. 
jear hunting in spring. Moose, elk, sheep and 
deer from September list to November 15th. Ad- 
dre Cody, Wyoming. 3-tf 





WANTED—TO GET INTO TOUCH with party 

or parties who would help finance a hunting 
and fishing lodge. For particulars write A. P. 
Bushey, Plains, Mont, 2-tf 





FOR SALE—Summer ranches inthe mountains; 

h ranches and cattle ranches, with or with- 
out cattle. James §S. Simpson, Jackson Hole, 
Jac , Wyoming. 4-tf 





HUNTING. caribou, 


BIG 
gout, grizzlies; in central British Columbia, by 


‘AME Sheep, moose, 
pac} 
ton, | ee. 


COME TO MONTANA 


For Grisly, Black and Brown Bears. Big Game in season. Book early for 
Teal ¢ fishing and camping trips in the Rockies. References given. (2-3t) 


STADLER, GUIDE, OVANDO, MONTANA 


train, Joe LaSalle, guide, outfitter; Hazel- 
3 3-4t 








‘AME HUNTERS, Shot guaranteed: Moose, 
bou and bear. For information and refer- 
write J. Van Shaik, Loos, B. C 3-9t 





ARMS. 





'LL TRADE GUNS WITH YOU—AlIso buy 
ash anything you may have for sale. Al- 
lave Mausers, automatics and fine double 
besides lots of revolvers and automatic 
and a few fine old relics on hand. Send 
np for complete list, Remember: I stand 
e express charges. R. F. Miner, No, 2 
on Court, St, Paul, Minn. 3-tf 





| 
| 
| 


| Little Rock, Ark. 


I MANUFACTURE THE BEST 

rifle sights, rifle cleaners, gun oil, 

fine celluloid covered (Pyrolin 

Ivory) cleaning rods and water- 

proof boot grease made. My sights 

will improve your shooting, my 

cleaning rods, oil and cleaning 

implements will prolong the accurate life of any gun barrel; 
and my boot grease is WATERPROOF. Catalog free from 
your dealer, or (2-tf) 


Cc. W. DUBOIS, Box 955, TACOMA, WASH. 





FOR SALE—.35 Remington pump, Sheard front 

sight, Lyman leaf rear and Lyman peep; case, 
Ideal reloading tool, and mould; also 40 S.P. 
cartridges, Practically new condition; $25. .33 
Winchester, Sheard front sight, Lyman rear, in 
excellent condition. Both rifles guaranteed ac- 
curate; $15. J. C. Kimball, Joliet, Lil 3-1t 





FOR SALE—Beautiful made-to-order .32-40 

sporting and target rifle, five-shot, 22-inch 
nickel steel barrel. Gold arch and Lyman peep 
signts. Two molds reloading tools. New con- 
dition; $45 outfit for $18. Roy D. Tait, Horn- 
brook, Calif. 3-1t 





FOR SALE—A .30-40 Winchester box magazine 

carbine. New inside, practically new outside. 
$22.50. Will trade for Remington .22 automatic. 
Must be new. J. R. Fletcher, 407 Fairfax Ave., 
3-1t 








WE RESTORE THE 


ACCURACY 


Of Your 
WORN OUT .22 RIFLE 
A STEEL LINING 


inserted by us into the barrel to renew the bore will 

make it as good as new. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Just send us your gun and $4.75. Repair parts sup- 
plied at cost. 


BLAKELY & DILLER, Rifle Barrel Makers 
24 S. PERRY ST. DAYTON, OHIO 

















WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fan- 

cy, $2; extra fancy, $3. Imported fancy, $3. 
Extra fancy, $5. Military stocks a specialty. 
Clarence Harner, 1421 Broadway, Springfield, O. 


3-2t 





.250-3000 rifle, Marble 

flexible rear, open and Sheard gold bead 
sights. Like new; $27. Charles H, Lawrence, 
Holt Stage Route, Kalispell, Mont, 3-it 


FOR SALE—SAVAGE 





FOR SALE—One Ross rifle, .280 cal., first class 

condition, $25. One Mauser sporting rifle, 7 
mm., first class condition, $18. Chas. A. Gianini, 
Poland, N, Y. 2-2t 


FIREARMS—Old-time and .modern. Buy, sell, 
exchange, all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 





| 806 Madison Ave., New York City. 1-12t 








Mr. Classified Advertiser: 


The letter below tells of some very interesting results secured 
You can see that the letter is genuine and voluntary. It points th. 
way for you. 


LaRoy H. sana 


Leipsic, Ohio 


Outdoor Life, Jan.29,1917. 
Denver,Colo. 


Gentlemen: ~ 


Your letter of the 19th. at hand 
requesting that I continue my add in the 
Outdoor Life. You bet I am going to stay 
close by. I felt like kicking myself when 
that add in the last months paper came in a 
few days late, and I had to wait. I have 
received to date, from my add in the Feb. 
issue about 30 replies, and there is no 
falling off as yet. I am pleased to say that 
the Outdoor Life is THE BEST sporting 
magazine in the field, when it comes to 
replies to adds. I find that your readers 
want the best and have the money to pay for 


it. I would fully recomend it to an <i 
advertise as a cheap( In price onie} an 
strong medium for the sporting trade. 


Please insert the following add 
in the March issue. "Field fAlasses for day 
or night use. Prism binocuJ4rs. Monoculars, 
Telescopes. Telescope gun ights. Send red 
stamp for descriptive jciycular, and state 
needs, Exchange for useful articles, Especialy: 
Printing press, cameras, guns, dogs, sporting 
and electrical goods. Give description and 
value. LaRoy Zehrbach, Dept. OL-2.,Leipsic,0." 


If you have the name of a responsible 
sporting goods dealer in Alaska would you please 
let me know? I have frequent inquires from that 
country, and much time is lost in correspondence. 
If I could make arangements with some one in 
that country they could carry a stock, and thus 
save much valuable time. 


Wishing the Outdoor Life, unbounded 
success, I remain, 


Yours very truly, 
Kalen‘ }b.Getrorh 




















\LE—.38 Colt automatic pistol, pocket 
|. good condition, fired 100 rounds, $16.50. 
liott, Sedgwick, Kan. 3-1t 


GFIELDS OR “KRAGS” remodeled to 
sporting models. Ten dollars. H. Mitch- 
gdalena, New Mex. 3-2t 








ALE—.38-55 Winchester repeater. Shot 65 
- $11. Guaranteed. W. A. Buman, — 





\LE OR TRADE—Stevens target rifle No. 
vith two barrels, .22 and .32-40. D. Trass, 
n, Ohio. 3-1t 


| lake frontage residences, 
| links, bathing, fishing and hunting. Two trunk 


| roads. 


SILVER LAKE ESTATES—tThe most beautiful 
spot in all Florida, offers carefully restricted 
citrus groves, golf 


line railroads. Dixie Highway and fine local 
A high class, exclusive Florida home 
at moderate cost, combined with exceptionally 
—— investment. Box 1044, Leesburg, Flor- 
da. 3-1t 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY; \seven acres 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river frontage; 
Ozarks; $100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
Hubbard, 1975 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 
1-3t 











ANTIQUE FIREARMS. 


SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old-time and 
odern firearms. Stephen Van _ Rensselaer, 
ies, 805 Madison Ave., New York, 1-12t 











BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, large 

or small, either sex, bred females for March 
and April aelivery. Enclose stamp. J. . - 
Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 3-1t 


LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN LION 
Steve see 
-t 








VERY 
FOR SALE—In perfect condition. 
ins, Mancos, Colo. 





FERRETS, $5 each; pair $10. Satsisfaction guar- 
anteed, Book for stamp. Augustine Bros., 
Whitehall, Wis. 3-2t 
TRUE WILD MALLARDS, selected breeding 
pairs, $2.50; trio, $3.50. Geo. E. Schmeling, So. 
Germantown, Wis. 3-1t 








PHEASANTS—H, W. Myers, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. R. F. D. 1. 3-tf 








BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A NEW AIREDALE BOOK—The Modern Aire- 

dale, by W. J. Phillips. The best book yet 
published on the Airedale; 162 pages, nearly 100 
illustrations, Price $1,25. postpaid. C. W. But- 
tles, Sunny Slope Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 3-tf 











HOMESTEADS AND LANDS. 


IS HE CRAZY?—The owner of a plantation in 

Mississippi is giving away a few five-acre 
tracts The only condition is that figs be 
planted. The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You can secure 
five res and an interest in the factory by 
writine Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Keystone, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. They will plant and care for your 
trees ‘or $6 per month, Your profit should be 
$1000 per year. Some think this man is crazy 
for ¢ ving away such valuable land, but there 
may method in his madness, 2-4t 


FOR ALE—A resort open the year around. 

Fis! ng. Hunting. Big game. Thirty-three room 
hotel, store, postoffice, and about ten acres gar- 
den i alfalfa; 20 to 40 miles closest compe- 
tition. 14% miles from railroad depot; 150 miles 
horth. est of Denver. Doing annual business of 
more -han $50,000. Price $15,000. For other in- 
forms ‘on write P, A. Compton, McCoy, Colo. 3-2t 











| cards, 3c each. 
| experience. 
| pleased. 


change, Dept, 1, Kansas City, Mo. 
| GIRLS—Will exchange post cards. 


| PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, POST CARDS. 





ROLL FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. Printing post- 
8x10 enlargements 25c. 17 yrs. 
Give me a trial. You will be 
F, C. Hoyt, Sac City, Ia. 1-3t 





| GIRLS everywhere wish to exchange postcards, 


The Ex- 
3-1t 


Write for 
FREE DIRECTORY and photos. New Plan Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 3-1t 


letters. Directory with photos, free. 








JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 25c, post- 
paid. (No landscapes.) Address O. K. Pub. Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 








STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 
catalog and a showy shell mailed for 10c. J. 
H. Holmes, Clearwater, Florida, 1-tf 











TAXIDERMY. 





FOR SALE—Exceptionally large bull elk head; 

perfectly mounted; 12 points with spread of 
over 60 inches, Largest and most massive head 
in the Dominion of Canada. I will sell this head 
very reasonable, considering the class of head 
it is, and will ship anywhere in the United 
States; on approval; duty free. This head must 
be seen to be appreciated. A cut of the head is 
shown on page 476 of the November, 1916, num- 
ber of this magazine. Please write me if you 
desire any further particulars, H. L, Felt, Find- 
later, Sask., Canada. 2-3t 


PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS for deer, moose, 

elk and bison, all the special sizes and styles. 
Open mouth heads for rug work a specialty. 
Where you send in a set of teeth and want a 
papier mache form made for bear, wolf, coyote, 
fox, wildcat, etc., we can put them up for you 
very reasonable in a custom way, with waxed 
mouth and waxed tongue which look natural 
and perfect. We buy all kinds of small animal 
teeth. Get our new illustrated circular. Papier 
Mache Specialties Company, Reading, Mich. 3-1t 








SKINS FOR RUGMAKING—I have a nice lot of 

them at the prices indicated below: Coons, $3; 
coyotes, $2.50 to $3.50; bobcats, $2.50; a few fox 
squirrels (unmounted) $2; horned lizards (mount- 
ed) $2. Other Texas specimens for sale. I do 
taxidermy work. Hubert A. McCarley, Taxi- 
dermist, Mathis, Tex. 3-1t 





HOM UST EADS AND ACREAGE in the best 
hun ng, fishing and trappingi locations in the 
est. Advance fee $2.00 for prepared map and 


infor; 


tion. Eugene S. Eaton, Locator and 
Guide, 


andon, Oregon. 2-6t 





NEWLY MOUNTED ELK AND DEER HEADS— 

Bear rugs; animals, birds and bird skins, for 
sale at reasonable prices, Will ship on approval 
Price lists on request. L. Loew, Taxidermist, 
Colville, Wash. 3-2t 








FORTY YEARS MANUFACTURER GLASS 

EYES for birds and animals. Save money. 
Send today for my Taxidermists’ ore, Catalog 
No. 7. F. Schumacher, 285 Halladay St., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 2-3t 


DO YOU WANT A MOUNTED TROUT? I have 

them, My new “plaqued-chromatic method” 
produces most natural, artistic mountings. Write 
for particulars, Theo. G. Langguth, Bozeman, 
Mont. 3-1t 








RAW FURS WANTED. 


Highest prices, no commission, 
price list, tags, trappers’ guide, bait. 
ler & Co., 


Write for 
Otto Mil- 
R. 1, Box 45, Menominee, Mich. it 


FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and black bear 

rugs, full and half head; killed this winter; 
fur, prime; cheap, iftakenatonce. C. M. Car- 
son, 1023 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c 


LARGE BUFFALO HEAD from eight-year-old 
bull, weighing 2500 lbs., $150. Curiosity Shop, 
1903 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 3-1t 


I DO FIRST CLASS TAXIDERMY WORK at 
reasonable prices. E. C. Shabilon, Artist-Tax- 
idermist, Orangeville, IIl. 2-2t 














NEWLY MOUNTED DEER HEADS, birds, squir- 
rels, etc, Lifelike; “nifty.” Chas. Evans, Tax- 
idermist, Chetek, Wis. 3-1t 


GLAS 





For Birds and Animals 
Largest stock of Taxidermists in Am- 


— 
EVE Siac ease 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














FOR SALE 


.25 Cal. Colt Pistol, $9 40 postpaid; .22 Cal. Stevens Favorite, $3.90; 410 
Bore Stevens Gun, $4.20; 4x5 Folding Camera. Tripod, Case, $7.75. All 
perfect. Price Cash. 

TITIIII III iii 


FOR TRADE 


4x5 Box Camera, dozen Plates; outfit 4 } North American 
246x346 Roll Film Kodak, postpaid ndian 

.22 Cal. H. & R. Premier Revolver, 5 in, Barrel 165 Arrowheads 
All sent postpaid first zohe. All marked postpaid sent anywhere in 
United States postpaid. Send P. 0. Order or Bank draft payable to (3-1) 








WILLIAM C. KRENGEL, Lamberton, Minnesota 








COWBOY POEMS—Send 25c (silver) and get 12 

of the Cowboy Poems of E. A. Brininstool. The 
smack of the sagebrush, the branding corral, the 
roundup and other phases of cowboy life. Print- 
ed on splendid paper and are fine for den dec- 
orations. Brininstool’s western poems are known 
and read and admired the country over. Address 
A. E. Brininstool, 3010 Hobart Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 3-1t 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$9,000 offered for cer- 

tain inventions. Books, “How to Obtain a 
“Patent,” and “What to Invent,” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for pat- 
ents we have obtained. We advertise your pat- 
ent for sale at our expense, Etsablished 20 
years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent 
Attorneys, 937 F St., Washington, D. C. 3-3t 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, cancer, goitre, tetter, old 

sores, catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, stiff joints, piles; cured or no 
charge. Write for particulars and free sample. 
Eczema Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 12-12t 











SELL OR TRADE—Abercrombie & Fitch s > 
ing bag with air mattress and pump, cost 

$65.00. Two forester tents 9%x9%, Egy)ti 
cloth, cost $20, One aluminum folding b 
10x18, cost $5. Outfit used one week. 
deer proof, bear trained Airedales; Hensoldt | 
oculars. W. J, Becker, Everett, Wash. 





FIELD GLASSES for day or night use. |! 

binoculars, Monoculars. Telescopes. Tele 
gun sights. Send red stamp for descriptiv: 
cular, and state needs, Exchange for usefi 
ticles—especially: printing press, cameras, 
dogs, sporting and electrical goods. Giv: 
scription and value, LaRoy Zehrbach, Dept 
2, Leipsic, O. 





FORD JOKE BOOK, big song book and Ft} 

and newspaper, 10c each, or the three fo: 
Cachoo joke sneeze powder, dozen bottle: 
vest pocket bank check protecter, 50c; full 
theatrical hair goods. Send 5c for catalog. 
dress Percy S. Ewing, Decatur, I[Il. 





H sm for butterflies, insects. 

(AS H Sime $1to$7each. Easy work. 
Even two boys earned good money 

with mother's help and my pictures, descriptions, 

price list, and simple instructions on painlessly 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at ouce for prospectus. 
SINCLAIR, Box 244, D22, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





MEDICINAL PLANT BOOK tells you the last 

word about gathering roots and herbs used in 
medicine. War prices and address of buyers. 
Postpaid, 20c. Twitchell Co., West Milan, New 
Hampshire. 3-1t 


How To Tie Artificial Flies 


This isa practical booklet on fly tying. It alsotells how to make 
leaders. Illustrated. 25 cents, postpaid. Fly tying materials. 


C. H. SHOFF, 405 Saar St., Kent, Wash. (3-1t) 








FOR SALE—SENECA long focus camera. Uses 

dry plates and film packs. 34x5%. Adapter, 
tripod and carrying case. New. $12.50. Frank 
Schade, Cropsey, Il, 3-1t 





TURTLE AND FISH Traps, land cruisers’ com- 

passes and maps of the right sort. (Free cir- 
cular.) A. F, Wallace, Station A, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 8-8t 





CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack adapter 
and metal tripod. For sale cheap. Fugene 
Parsons, 1155 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 1-tf 





ASTHMA SUFFERERS, ATTENTION—'!f you 
have asthma send us your address. Tomas 
& Olson, 916 Crescent St., Brockton, Mass. 3-lt 


THOUSAND BEST INDIAN BASKETS; 
free. Gilham. Hiehland Springs. Calif. 





price 
12-12! 


—= 
— 








Rifles — Pistols — Cartridg«s 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheaper or Better 
Send three stamps for Kata! 


POWELL & CLEMENT C". 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0 





Highest Award at St. Louis World's Fait. 
Adopted by Governments of U.8., Cane » snd 
England; 15 models to select from. Catalc free 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. Miamisburg. bie 





OUTDOOR LIFE 





~ 424 Tobacco Habit Banished 
‘ In 48 to 72 Hours 


Tobacco Tellson 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tobacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 





Tobacco Redeemer contains no a nog, drugs of any kind aud is the 


most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 


for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every ;(= 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at gnce begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


_ Asingle trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tob Red r fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco Dept.387 . : ge St. Louis, Mo. 
habit and wantto find a sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting “‘for keeps’’ you owe it to your free booklet ony oe the tobacco habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon below or send your name and me from the tobacco habit. 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tob Red will quickly 
free you from the habit. SI GING Fis onc cickcckcacikaccncsckcecccseuitiednanessoctensesaseatnte 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 387, St. Louis, Mo. _ See ee 























JOURNEY of indescribable charm — sixteen days of 

delightful cruising through the vivid blue waters of the 

Atlantic and the Caribbean. Visits to the quaint old 
cities of Porto Rico; glimpses of the picturesque life and build- 
ings of the romantic Spanish period. You explore ancient forts, 
ramble through narrow, foreign streets and revel in the scenes 
and atmosphere of the tropics. 


16-DAY CRUISE 


All nee 
Expenses $94. 5 


The steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York to =, around Porto 
Rico, stopping at principal ports and return. Big, staunch vessels of 10,000 tons, 
especially fitted for the tropics, supply every comfort and convenience. All necessary 
expenses of the voyage included in the fare. A sailing every Saturday at noon. 
Write for illustrated booklet, “Through Tropic Seas.” Address: Cruising Department. 


PORTO RICO LINE 


11 Broadway New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES - 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
192 Washington St. 701 Chestnut St. 1306 F Street, N. W. 290 Broadway 
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A Wonderful Combination 


Size—Power—Economy 


Prices 
Seven Passsenger Cole-Springfeld Toursedan 
Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupe 
Seven Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car 
Four Passenger Cole Eight Roadster 


Prices f. 0. b. Factory. 


$2295 
$2295 
$1695 
$1695 


E are confining our entire production to a 
single eight-cylinder chassis. 

We know it to be most remarkable of all the 
many Cole achievements. 

It is the largest Eight built—but relatively the 
lightest. 

Think for a minute what that means. 

Here is a car that rides with the ease of a bird 
on the wing. 

Its motor has the quick response, the noiseless 
action and the tremendous vitality possible 
only in an Eight. 

Its body has the room and the luxurious comfort 
that size alone can give. 

Yet the light weight of the Cole Eight safe- 
guards your pocketbook. It gives you more 
miles per gallon of gas than most sixes—more 
than some fours. 

In short, the Cole Eight couples the known 
advantages of size and power with those of 
lightness and economy. 

No wonder the Cole Eight is a phenomenal 
success! 

No wonder we are producing three times as 
many cars as we did at this time last year 
and are building nothing but Cole Eights! 

Our dealer in your town will gladly demonstrate 
any Cole Eight model. 


Cole Motor Car Company 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 








Yesterday this tire was on its 


ray to the junk-heap, treadworn, rutworn, nearly ready 


for the final blow-out that would finish its usefulness—TODAY-—covered with a Durable 
Steel Studded Tread, strong, sturdy, reinforced at every weak point, it is ready for at 


least 5,000 miles more service 


Don’t Throw Away Your Worn Tires 


Examine one of them and you’ll find that the 
side walls are still good, the fabric is in fair 
condition and the beads strong but the tread 
or wearing surface is badly worn and there 
are probably a few other weak spots. 


You Can Change Them Into New Ones 


The sensible way to remedy this is to put on new treads or 
wearing surfacesand tostrengthen the side walls. Durable 
Steel Studded Treads are built to meet these very con- 
ditions. They fit on over the old, worn tire just like a 

S glove, covering it tightly from bead to bead, so that 
a no water or sand can work in—they providea new 
* steel-studded wearing surfaceand strengthen the 
entire carcass—practically changing the old 

& tire into a new one good for thousands of 


& miles more service. 


The 
Colorado 
Tire & 


Leather Co. 


~ Guaranteed 5000 Miles 
S 
336 Tread Bldg., 


Without A Puncture 


The constant dread of puncture has 
been one of the drawbacks of 


o 
% 
Denver, Colo. C-36 motoring. Durable Treads are 
backed by a signed guarantee 


Transportation Bldg., g 
Shi 720-363 O » 
wht ented a . ~ all -” —as good as a Government 
Y “7 Cit &., ® Bond—for 5,000 miles of 
c ALY. service without a punc- 
Centlemen: Without any obligation ture—and most users 
send me your free book °'10,000 Miles oF / " 9 5 
On One Set Of Tires opy of guarantee by get 10,000, 12,000, 
and tell me about your Special Discount and 15,000 miles. 
Offe 
NAMI 


ADDRES 


service that is guaranteed without a puncture. 


We Deliver Free 


Without a cent deposit—prepay the ex- 
press—and allow you to be the judge. We 
want you to see these Treads before you 
pay us a cent—we want you to examine 
them carefully and form your own opinion 
then if you don’t want them just tell the 
expressman and they’|l be returned at our 
expense—you won’t be out a penny. 


Special Discount 


We offer a Special Introductory Discount 
to motorists in new territory where our 
new 1917 Full Cover Durable Treads have 
not yet been introduced—this discount 
applies only on first shipment direct from 
the factory. 


Save $50.00 to $200.00 
Mail the Coupon Today 


No matter whether your tires are new or old you 
should protect them at once—40,000 motorists are 
now using Durables and saving $50.00 to $200.00 a 
year. Tear off the coupon now and mail it—we’ll 
send you prices, copy of our guarantee and an 
interesting booklet entitled, “10,000 Miles on One 
Set of Tires’’ which will tell you some tire facts 
that will save you money. 


Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 


336 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo., C-36 Transportation Bldg. , 
Chicago, Ill., 


720-363 Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Rah peg O RIS, 
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